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\ aoe seems to be some doubt, judging from the 
by-elections, whether the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment would actually be sustained by the British 
electors if it went to the polls at the present moment 
on the issue of its foreign policy. This does not of 
course prove that its foreign policy is wrong; there 
is no guarantee that the verdict of the majority is 
always wise. But it will undoubtedly be claimed by 
many, and especially by our Canadian Socialists, 
that the Government’s adherence to that policy is 
undemocratic. Such a claim is, we suggest, an error. 
In matters of foreign policy more than in any other 
sphere a Government is entitled to a reasonable 
amount of time to develop the results of its chosen 
line of conduct. At the present moment the attention 
of those erstwhile devoted adherents of peace and dis- 
armament, the British and Canadian Socialists, is far 
too much concentrated on the existing situation in 
Spain and the possible developments in Czecho- 
slovakia, and they are desperately angry that the 
British and French have been unwilling to take on a 
general European war to maintain the questionable 
democracy of Barcelona and the rather better 
democracy of Praha. But the judgment of emotional 
ex-pacifists as to what constitutes a good war is 
seldom very sound or even very stable. It was emo- 
tionalism of this kind, operating through the League 
of Nations, that drove together Hitler and Musso- 
lini, who share a rival emotionalism but have very 
littie else in common. 


T IS moreover very difficult to discuss a projected 

war in terms of pure morals. To be any good, a 
war must have not only a good cause but the prospect 
of a good finish. Hence there crops up through all 
the arguments of the Socialists that most immoral— 
or at least a-moral—idea of the preventive war, the 
idea that it is better to fall on the autocracies now 
than later on when they may be more completely pre- 
pared. Now this, while not the sort of argument that 
one expects to hear from an ex-pacifist or a supporter 
of the Peace Ballot, is a perfectly valid argument in 
the mouth of a practitioner of power politics, provided 
only that its basic assumption, of the relatively in- 
creasing strength of the autocracies, is correct. We 
strongly question both the skill and the knowledge of 
the Socialists informing their judgment. on this 
pointsOf the three great dictatorial powers which a 
year ago, in face of.a.disarmed Britain, seemed to be 
on their way to dominate the world, Italy alone is 
stronger today than then; and Italy has ceased to be 
a “have-not” and lost much of her common interest 
with the other two. Japan has lost enormously in 
strength and prestige, and Germany, while economi- 
eally strengthened by the Anschluss, is staggering 
under the burden caused by rearmament from 
scratch, without foreign aid, in a half-dozen years. In 
the matter of influence in foreign countries, 
especially in Southern and Eastern Europe, Great 
Britain is just beginning to recover the ground she 
lost during her disarmament policy—a policy which 
never won her the slightest practical sympathy from 
nations which know that they must select their 
friends on the ground of their power and reliability 
rather than their high-toned sentiments. So even on 
the purest real-political grounds we suggest that the 
Chamberlain policy looks like good British policy. 

a a a 


THIS REASON OR THAT 

E have been reading with our customary critical 

care, the article “Los Angeles Sporting Girl,” 
which led to suppression of the May 5 Ken in Canada 
and in parts of the United States. We have also been 
reading several other articles in the same issue, and 
have arrived at the rather strongly held opinion that 
it was not the prostitution article at which the 
suppression was really aimed. Ken is violently anti- 
Fascist, and its articles on the motives of British 
foreign policy are in our opinion highly unfair in 
interpretation though well informed as to facts; and 
this might have caused some annoyance to Canadian 
censors. More important than these, however, and 
highly likely to be objected to both in Canada and 
the United States, are the article and illustrations 
contributed by Mr. Hemingway, the United States 
novelist and war correspondent, who ardently 
supports the Spanish Loyalists. The combination on 
one page of a picture of some scores of Barcelona 
children dismembered in an air raid, and another of 
the Archbishop and Canon of Santiago, the Bishop 
of Madrid and the Bishop of Lugo giving the Fascist 
salute on the steps of a cathedral (while Generals 
Aranda and Davila give merely a correct military 
salute) is calculated to cause considerable annoyance 
in various quarters. We regret that the Canadian 
censorship did not adopt the method employed in 
some other countries, of blacking out the disliked 
portions of the periodical, thus leaving us in no doubt 
as to what we are and are not permitted to see or 
read. 

We hasten to add that we have violated no law 
in perusing this issue of Ken. We have been visiting 
Atlantic Urty, in the State of New Jersey, where in 
spite of the odd behavior of Mayor Hague of Jersey 
City there seems to be still a good deal of liberty in 
the State at large. 

a a oa 


EXCESSIVE TAXATION 


RIEFS presented to the Rowell Commission on 

the subject of taxation on real property have 
been fairly unanimous, and seem to indicate a general 
agreement as to the need for lightening the burden of 
municipal taxation. The choice of the capital value 
instead of (as in Europe) the annual occupancy value 
for the basis of assessment has led, at least in the 
last few years, to persistent over-assessment of large 
quantities of property both agricultural and urban, 
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OFF TO THE COUNTRY. Here is “Jay’s” interpretation of the lure of Spring scenery for the 


motorist who ventures off the main highways. 


followed by unwarranted forfeitures for taxes and 
ultimate withdrawal from use. This sort of thing is 
not conducive to municipal financial stability, and it 
has also led to an alarming amount of mortgage fore- 
closure and to an entire lack of confidence in home 
ownership. 

The brief of the Property Owners’ Association of 
Toronto is a notable contribution to this discussion. 
It demolishes the theory, so widely held, that the 
ill effects of excessive taxation are felt mostly in 
connection with small homes. Mr. H. E. Manning 
has shown that numbers of important commercial 
properties have been driven out of their proper use 
by heavy taxation in the very heart of Toronto, and 
that the general tendency of excessive taxation is to 
drive any kind of land “out of superior into inferior 
uses”—e.g. land which was once the site of valuable 


TRE- PASS! 


BY HAL 


ADICALISM is the fashion of the day and it is 
not surprising to find the opportunists leaning 
to the left in order to be right. 
e 
What this world lacks is 
A Peace-Prosperity Axis. ; 
—Old Chamber of Commerce Manuscript 
ae 

The Americans have a new nickel, but it is 
greatly to be doubted if it will go as far as its 
predecessor. 

We understand that a British film company is 
planning to make an historical picture based on the 
meeting of Mussolini and Hitler in Rome and that 
Premier Chamberlain has been asked to enact his 
eriginal role of the skeleton at the feast. 

o 

Men, says Oscar, the observing philosopher, sigh 
for the good old days, while women sigh for the 
good old dates. 

e 

The League of Nations has finally suecumbed to 
the appeal of the philatelists and is going to issue 
a League of Nations stamp. Its value, of course, 
will be purely antiquarian. 

* 


Prospective owners of these stamps, we are told, 
are to be warned not to use them for correspond- 
ence. Because they will automatically be sent to 
the dead letter office. 






A modern tragedy that seems to have gone un- 
noticed is the degeneration of literaturejinto a news- 
picture caption. 











The picture was made near Toronto. 


buildings becomes space for car parking. The brief 

deserves the careful attention of every voter inter- 

ested in the application of sound economic theories. 
ana 


CANADA‘’S DEMOCRACY 


E DOUBT if the principles of democracy have 

ever been better stated by a Canadian for Cana- 
dians than they were recently by Sir Edward Beatty 
in his address to a Youth Banquet at London, Ont. 
We agree most heartily with his reservation, that 
democracy cannot be expected to function effectively 
when “too great a portion of the people find them- 
selves dependent on the state” for their livelihood. It 
is by no means a mere coincidence that democracy 
has always flourished best when the average indivi- 

(Continued on Page Three) 


NG SHOW 


FRANK 


First Citizen: 
future than Smith. 

Second Citizen: What makes you think so? 

First Citizen: Brown gets his manuscripts re- 
jected by the Saturday Evening Post while Smith 
gets his rejected by Western Story Magazine. 

a 
It all goes to show how our values are distorted. 
The Anglo-Italian pact was considered a greater 
contribution to peace than the Anglo-Irish pact. 
s 

It seems to be all too true, sighs Timus. As the 

world grows smaller, so does man’s intelligence 
e 

The Nazi censorship of music in Austria makes 
one doubt again if the Hitler movement is financed 
by the munition makers. It looks more like the 
manifestation of a secret conspiracy of the 
Wagnerites. 


Brown has a greater literary 


Fight in Dance Hall.—Daily Paper. 
The Big Apple of discord. 


A survey of human affairs makes us more than 
ever convinced of the necessity of coining a new 
word: progrecession, 

. 

President Roosevelt has gone off on a vacational 
fishing trip and according to our Washington cor- 
respondent, he has taken along a basket of opposi- 
tional congressmen for bait. 

e 

Fsther says that she would never buy anything 
on the instalment plan. She says before she would 
do that she would rather borrow the money 





Established A.D. 1887 


TRE OLD 
COLLEGE 


BY SIR ANDREW MACPHAIL 


This is the second of the articles dealing with 
educational conditions about fifty years ago, prepared 
by Sir Andrew Macphail at the time of the Jubilee of 
SATURDAY NIGHT. While they deal with conditions 
in Prince Edward Island, they are not untypical of 
the early educational methods of many othe r parts of 
Canada where the Scot predominated. The first 
article appeared on January 1. 


a Old College was founded in the year 1804 

by Governor Fanning, as he said, “for the educa- 
tion of the youth in the learned languages.” In 
1860, seventy-seven years ago, it was refounded as 
the Prince of Wales College, the then Prince him- 
self being present in person at the ceremonial in 
the capital of Prince Edward Island. There were 53 
students; when I knew it first there were 91, with 
three teachers; today there are 504, of whom 309 
are women, with a staff of twenty-one. Gresham’s 
law operates in education as well as in finance. 

These early students were drawn from the gram- 
mar schools where they had proved their worth. They 
were tested by scholarships of which eight were 
awarded every second year for two years, each of 
the value of eighty dollars and exemption from fees. 
With due economy the amount was adequate, and 
they were sought like a secret piece of prey. Failure 
meant that the boy might have to go to work for 
his living. 

The examination was severe, for there were a 
hundred candidates, but the ability of candidates 
must now be vastly increased. A few years ago I 
examined myself with some leniency using the cur- 
rent papers. The result was deplorable. There were 
new subjects; but even in English I made only four 
marks ; in French seven; in Latin eight; in Mathe- 
matics none. The average was raised, however, by 
a complete answer to a new kind of question,— What 
are the evil effects of alcohol upon the human body? 
One question set last year appeared to be dubious 
morality,— Does sugar dissolve readily in alcohol? 
It might suggest to the young that sugary ginger- 
ale could be employed to mitigate the sting of the 
adder and the bite of the serpent. 


‘HE conductor miakes the orchestra, the master 
makes the school, the college, and the university 
too. The Principal was Alexander Anderson. Of 
the many teachers I have wn he was the. best. 
His authority was absolute; thérefore he was Rever 
known to exereise it. He was:of short and power- 


ful frame, alert and unbending with a head beauti- 


fully modelled, brilliant dark humorous eyes, abun- 
dant grizzled hair that stood up straight as himself, 
and a well cut beard. His dress and linen were 
faultless, his grey beaver-hat and golden stick sym- 
bols of majesty. : 

He had nearly a hundred scholars under his con- 
trol; he never administered to anyone so much as a 
rebuke, unless an uplifted eye-brow and a whim- 
sical bantering reference to the youthful, and there- 
fore pardonable, folly might be considered as re- 
buke. He treated those crude boys as if they were 
young gentlemen determined to become scholars and 
win by their scholarship and conduct the highest 
places in the world. A breach of discipline was 
looked upon by himself and his pupils as an offence 
against his own dignity, and therefore against the 
eternal order of the Universe. 

This old college was a public institution supported 
by public funds. Principal Anderson did not as- 
sume that public opinion of education was entirely 
negligible; but he strove to guide and control the 
public mind, check the enthusiasm of visionaries bent 
upon new and untried experiments. The College was 
based upon the grammar schools, and the policy was 
uniform, to deny entrance and drive out all boys who 
were incapable of profiting by them. If the boy had 
no aptitude for books, he should not waste his time, 
but had better betake himself to the land, the sea, 
or the workshop, lest he might fall into that abyss 
of unemployment and poverty that lies between a 
profession and a trade. A father was advised that 
a boy who found his way into the College would 
never afterwards follow the horses, dig a post-hole, 
climb a mast, saw a board, or shape a piece of iron 
upon the anvil; he should then be quite sure that 
he could succeed in life without those labors. 


HERE was in those days no despairing youth, in 

despair because their fathers were unable or un- 
willing to allow them “to complete their education” 
as the demand now is; in gloom because they must 
go to work. The right to work was not denied to 
them, indeed they were urged to seize upon that 
right. Their fathers assumed no obligation to sup- 
port them after they had become grown men. If 
they were to protest that they had been brought into 
this world without their consent, they would be as- 
sured that they were not compelled to remain in a 
world which they found so unsatisfactory. In those 
days one did not hear the modern cry of youth “Dad, 
can you let me have two dollars?” Modern parents 
are not blameless. Those ancient fathers held them- 
selves free from blame; they had not immured their 
boys until they were of mature age within the walls 
of a school, where they learned nothing that would 
fit them for making a living when they were turned 
out into a cruel world; unless indeed they had de- 
veloped some of those signs that might suggest suc- 
cess in a professional life. 

But in time the rising cry for the practical, for 
science, was heard upon that far shore. Principal 
Anderson was compelled to meet the charge, that 
the old system was obsolete, by establishing new 
courses in French, natural philosophy, chemistry, and 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 
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| ee os TYPICAL EXAMPLES of the work of George W. Hill, R.C.A., are the two monuments shown below. Left, > et oe os * ro a ona } 
ae in Montreal, representing the Provinces which first came into confederation. Right, the South African a ae eo: — ay ck aanatoe 
rating the service of the Strathcona Horse and the generosity of Lord Strathcona who raised and financed this fine y alry. 
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on May 24, 1907. 





SCULPTURE OF G. W. HILL 


BY AGNES JOYNES 


Cartier Monument. Mr. Hill had finished the model- 


oe STRATHCONA, with his keen insight into 
human nature, once said of George W. Hill, that 
he was as great in sculpture as he was modest. Mr. 
Hill was a mere boy then, although he already had 
some good work to his credit. His stature in art has 
increased with the ye while the modesty lasted 
until death (1934 courteous to those who 
go to him seeking light upon his work, the limelight 
upon himself seemed to interest him but little 
Except that his sculptures, widely distributed over 
Canada, speak for themselves, a writer would have 
little to say 


ars, 
Kind, 


ibout th 


IS Man 


He was born in Shipton, Ontario, in 1862, the 
son of G. T. Hill, a marble worker from whom he 
probably received the inspiration which set him out 
on the road to fame If so, he is not the first sculp- 
tor to be so influenced. On that road there were 
such way-stations as the public school, St. Francis 
College, and then his father’s place of business, where 


the 








young man spent some years, saving his money 
meanwhile to finance his art education abroad. 

In 1889, he went to Paris where he studied for 
five years, first at the Académie Julien, and later at 
the Ecol Nationale des Beaux-Arts. Like most Can- 
adians who study abroad, however, he returned to 
his native land to set up his studio, and he worked for 
the rest of his life in Montreal 


yey are few if any museum pieces in Mr. 
Hill’s work His monuments are sometimes 


colossal and always impressive and well designed. 
He is one of our English-speaking sculptors who em- 
ploy base figures good effect; or, he uses dec- 
orative r f panels about his pedestals, which, 





The South 
Montreal presents a good 


decoration indeed. 


morial in 


under -his hand are ; 
African War Mé 
example of this 

The competition for this memorial, to the Cana- 


dian soldiers who had fallen in the South African 
war, was won by Mr. Hill, early in his career, with 
the equestriar sign whi 3 so widely known to- 
day. Upon a ind rather classic pedestal, is the 
large bronze of a rearing horse, held and con- 





trolled by the hand of a soldier in 
this is desigi 
cavalry raiset 


uniform. While 
yur of the body of 
1 by Lord Strathcona (“The Strathcona 


r > lhy 1 } Y 
especially In non 








Horse”) it is symbolic of ywer and confidence, 
so necessary i! ng the peace of a country. 
There is a great deal of work in the simplest war 
memorial, and not all of done at home. For 
nstance the casting of the bronze figures had to be 
ibroad then, as vA Mr. Hill went to Paris 
Shortly after his eques- 
an group hi: ist, and before it was removed 
from the bi e works, the aged and famous sculp- 
tor Frémiet called to look at a casting of some of his 
wn work At the younger sculptor’s group he sud- 
ily | I T) yien! trés bien!” 
And typical S rag nd gracious per- 
sonalit he |e | Hill with a written 
xpress} a t on it 


. oo Y t wa iled in \ sal 
1907 On tt fy t f the pe sta l al 


S l oval 
plag le DI Z portralt of Lord 
Strat Reliet els sides depict 

ene I Dattl 

UO famous works is the 
Memorial to Sir George Etienne Cartier, the organ- 
izer of the Militia in Canad nd our first Minister 
f M id rit in Confedera 
tion. The base of this monument is populous with 
bronze figures, al ne of which is a monument in 
itself But the 1esig? x holds the work together 
ind makes of it najestic and pleasing whole. From 
in immense square base rises a tall shaft surmounted 
by a bronze figure of “Renown” which is _ itself 
twenty-one feet high from the base of the globe on 
which it stands In front of the shaft is a statue 
of Cartier; and keeping in mind one of the chief 


interests of the statesman during his life, the sculp- 
tor has placed upon the opposite side of the shaft, 
the figure of a soldier holding a British flag to his 
breast. Beneath this, on a ribbon upheld by figures 
at the monument the words “THE DE- 
FENCE OF THE FLAG IS ONE OF THE BASES 
OF CONFEDERATION.” 

Beneath the figure of Cartier is a base-group rep- 
resenting the four Provinces first to enter the Con- 
federation. On the sides of the base, to the right 
and left of this, are other groups representing the 
Legislation and Education to which the Union as- 
pires. On the fourth side, the largest group of all 
depicts the Sister Provinces of the completed fed- 
eration. 


1 
pase, iV 


OR this work, the sculptor went to Belgium and 
set up his studio in the beautiful park known as 
the Bois de la Cambre on the outskirts of Brussels 
Considerable romance surrounds the making of the 


ling for it and for a statue of Thomas D’Arcy McGee 
which he was making at the same time. All of the 
many figures had been cast in bronze, excepting the 
Cartier figure, when the war-clouds which had been 
gathering over Europe, suddenly massed themselves 
about the little country in which he worked. The 
sculptor tried to hurry the completion in order to 
leave the place, and with the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of the bronze company, the Cartier figure was 
finished just the day before the storm broke. The 
director, before hastily leaving for the battle-front, 
gave a final order that the work was to be packed 
and sent to Antwerp and he himself engaged its ship- 
ping. But the declaration of war so interfered with 
shipping that in spite of the order, poor “Cartier” 
was left stranded in Brussels, while the monument 
he was to decorate, and the sculptor, were somewhere 
else. But Cartier was not alone in the predicament, 
McGee was there too, to keep him company. The 
continued delay in shipping prevented the unveiling 
of the Memorial on the hundredth anniversary of 
Cartier’s birthday. It was postponed until the fol- 
lowing year. 

After the conclusion of the Great War, Mr. Hill 
received many commissions for memorials. Of these, 
one is in Charlottetown, P.E.I; one in Westmount, 
Montreal; three others are in the Province of Quebec, 
in Sherbrooke, Magog and Lachute. There are three 
in Ontario, one in Morrisburg, one at the Harbord 
Collegiate Institute, Toronto, and the other is the 
Nurses’ Memorial in the Hall of Fame, Ottawa. 


HE Memorial, one of the most famous 

of the Hill sculptures, is in the form of a relief 
panel in marble, above which is a screen of pierced 
stone. Mr. Hill took the model to Italy expecting to 
obtain the marble for it from a historic quarry which 
has been in use since ancient Roman times. But no 
block of the required size and quality could be found 
there. However, at another quarry, then unknown 
to him, he procured a block of flawless white marble, 
nine feet by eight and a half, and six inches thick. 

This decorative panel, financed by the Canadian 
Association of Trained Nurses, depicts the history 


HE OLD 


(Continued from Page One) 


Nurses’ 


agriculture, but without increase in the number or 
pay of his staff, with which the reformers and the 
tax-payers were equally satisfied. He, himself, was 
adequate for all these new tasks. 


E HAD learned his French in Edinburgh, as if 

it were a dead language; and now being compel- 
led to teach French he taught it so, as a purely in- 
tellectual exercise. He had declared to the distur- 
bers of his academic peace and freedom that the only 
way to speak and understand French was to bring 
a French baby into the family and learn from him; 
but his college was no nursery. He even went so far 
as to affirm that the attempt to teach French from 
books would forever make it impossible for the pupil 
to speak or understand it. 
grammar would 


The remembrance of the 
him dumb and speechless; 
when he opened his mouth the grammar would short- 
circuit his brain. 

There were two French the class, who 
were preparing for the priesthood; he proved his 
point; he addressed them in French, and they were 
compelled to admit that they understood not a word 
he said. To complete the proof, he had them speak 
to the class in French with the same result. But he 
continued the course, always pronouncing the words 
as if they were English words; he thought the at- 
tempt to imitate the French vowel sounds produced 
an unseemly distortion of the Scottish countenance. 


leave 


boys in 


HYSICS or natural philosophy, as it was called, 

presented no difficulty. He established a course 
that occupied only one hour in the year. It was 
purely experimental. He procured an air-pump, and 
fastened to the nozzle a bottle commonly called a 
“square-face.” A boy bold enough to enquire why 
a cylindrical bottle would not serve the purpose was 
sent from the room; the course was experimental. 
Principal Anderson would not himself deign to oper- 
ate the machine, he had engaged a mechanic for the 
purpose, and stood by with an air of sardonic amuse- 
ment, and triumph when the bottle burst in pieces. 

The course in electricity followed. The appar- 
atus was a long stick of sealing wax, a piece of silk, 
and a bottle with two pieces of gold leaf suspended 
within. A smart boy who had made private study 


of electricity referred to it as a Leyden jar; it was 


an electroscope, the mechanic corrected him; and 
that boy too was sent from the room 





of nursing in Canada, from its beginning. 
background is a figure of “History” holding a Book 


In the 


of Records, 1639—1918. On the right, are shown 
the French Sisters who first came to an uncivilized 
Canada; and on the left a soldier of the recent Great 
War is receiving aid from nurses in the service uni- 
form. The central figure in the foreground, repre- 
sents “Humanity.” With arms outspread, she dom- 
inates and unifies the group. She holds as a sceptre 
the caduceus. It is a fitting symbol in a work of this 
kind. 

Among other works of this sculptor, are the South 
African War Memorial in London, Ontario, the 
Harold Fisher Monument in Ottawa, the monument 
to Hon. George Brown, and a bust of the poet Drum- 
mond for the Carnegie Institute. 


COLLEGE 


An experiment in chemistry followed. Two 
harmless substances were placed in a mortar, bor- 
rowed from a chemist’s shop. They were ground to 
powder by the pestle, a loud explosion followed ac- 
companied by a foul smell that pervaded the whole 
room. 

To complete the course, electricity was given a 
renewed experiment. A dozen boys were set in a 
row grasping hands; the end boys were given a moist 
sponge connected with wires attached to an induc- 
tion coil and battery, as it was explained. The 
mechanic did something; the boys were thrown to 
the floor. They thought he had taken advantage of 
his position, as the man on the scaffold did, who used 
that traditional occasion to comment too freely upon 
the administration of justice by Sir Archibald Mac- 
donell and the Royal North-West Mounted Police. 
The boys seized the mechanic, and the lesson ended 


in disorder. The course in science for the year was 


finished. Principal Anderson had yielded to the 
modern, scientific spirit and to the reformers of 
education. ‘Tomorrow morning at eight o’clock, 
“he said,” “we shall resume Arnold’s Greek Prose 


Composition.” 


GRICULTURE was not so easily disposed of, as 

farming was the serious business of the com- 
munity. A small text-book was authorized. It could 
be learned like a catechism or the Ten Command- 
ments. At the end of the year the prize, awarded 
by a Farmer’s Institute, was won by a young woman 
of the town, although she entertained the private 
belief that the tubes which a cow displays were 
designed to yield milk and cream from separate re- 
servoirs. 

The Old College and the old system passed with 
equal safety through another crisis, due to the ris- 
ing illusion that in education money answers all prob- 
lems. Consolidation of the rural schools was the 
new demand. One large school was five times as 
good as five small ones; the teachers would be better 
qualified; they would be more highly paid; the equip- 
ment of the school would be modern and complete. 
The children would be taught to play games, to name 
flowers, to weed garden plots, to read books, to march 
and sing in company. 

The moment was opportune. A rich and gener- 
ous benefactor native to the place, was disposing 
of his fortyne, and education was his passion. He 
had already established as part of a great Univer- 


Z 





sity an immense school in which farming was to be 
made a profession, and the keeping of a house a 
science. He provided means to build this Con- 
solidated school, and the Trustees of the five rural 
schools had the exquisite pleasure of spending an- 
other man’s money. The children were conveyed in 
horsed vans the distance of five miles. They were 
compelled to wait by the roadside in winter storm 
and dark instead of running on the crusted snow to 
the little schools. The experiment failed; the big 
school was closed, and the little schools were opened 
once more, where children could learn all they were 
capable of learning. 


HE next crisis the Principal had to face was the 

clamor for the admission of women. He yielded 
“We educate boys,” he said, “and lose them, al- 
though they do carry the light over all the world; 
women may remain.” Today there are more girls 
than boys in the college. 

No games were played. The Principal contended 
that boys came there to learn, not to engage in that 
voluntary labor known as exercise; enough of that 
on the farm in the summer time. There was, how- 
ever, infantry foot-drill for all under a sharp ser 
geant-major who had learned his business in the 
Indian Mutiny and the Crimean War. 

The classical master was John Cavan. 
learned his classics in Rome, but it was the Greek 
he loved. His scholars never became sound Grecians 
He read the text aloud to them for the whole hour 
as if it were a newspaper, in the belief that if the) 
learned the sound the sense weuld take care of itself 
He found Latin tolerable, especially Latin verse; and 
he read it aloud, in full agreement with John Buchai 
in his “Augustus”, that we cannot get the full enjoy 
ment of Latin poetry unless we remember that it was 
composed for the ear rather than for the eye, and was 
read aloud slowly and carefully, each syllable of the 
close textured language being given the full value of 
quantity and And Latin poetry could be 
learned as if it were a psalm of David or a lyric by 
Burns. 


He had 


stress 


f ews more trivial matters of English, history and 
literature were entrusted to a young man not yet 
iwenty years of age. He treated all three subjects as 
A play of Shakespeare was adequate text for all 
He did not waste time by instructing boys; he was 
content to open their eyes and let them instruct them- 
selves. Young as he was and fated scon to die, he 
kept a perfect discipline by a blend of respect, affec- 
tion and fear; for he was said to have a reserve of 
savage sarcasm which none but a fool could let loose 
upon himself. This was Tom Lepage, who first 
showed me and many others the way into the world 
of letters; for he himself was a poet. One of his 
sonnets yet remains with me. 


one. 


Westward I chanced to look, ere yet the night 
Fell on a day of clouds, to note what sign 
If any, on the horizon might outshine 
Of a fair morrow; and there met my sight 
Astonished a long line of silver light 
Off in whose soundless aery depths divine 
Peeped the faint stars, and drew these eyes of mine 
Far hence, as native to some orb more bright 


So sometimes come to the tired spirit of man 
Glimpses of rest and home; and for a space 
He feels the breath of heaven upon his face. 
Glad earnest of the glory yet to be, 

When Light and Love shall compass earth’s round space § 
Even as the waters fill the hollow sea. 
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dual citizen has enjoyed the largest amount of eco- 
nomic freedom; and the one thing which affords us 
most quaims about the future of democracy in Canada 
is the increasing extent to which citizens are coming 
to depend upon the state, either for their entire 
livelihood, as in the case of the ever-increasing mass 
of direct and indirect employees of governments, or 
for a measure of their economic well-being as estab- 
lished by wage regulations, insurance schemes and 
other operations of the state authority. It is absurd 
to call a farmer “independent” of a government which 
exercises the right (as governments are constantly 
being asked to do tcday) to fix the price of the prod- 
ucts which he raises. It is absurd to call a laborer 
“independent” of the government which fixes the 
price of his labor. The more we invite and expect 
governments to invade every quarter of our economic 
life, and to interfere with every move in the pro- 
cesses by which wealth is produced and distributed, 
the more we are making democracy difficult to work. 
and inviting that dissatisfaction with its results 
which ends by declaring that it is a failure. 

Some Canadians of resourceful intellect have 
lately produced a volume to prove that socialism is 
necessary to democracy. Socialism is alleged by its 
advocates to be necessary to a number of other 
things, such as social justice and a truly humane 
state of society. Whether it is or is not necessary to 
these things must obviously depend upon what we 
conceive to constitute humanity and social justice. 
But that socialism is necessary to democracy is simply 
a contradiction in terms. The instant you make a 
man’s economic occupation, with its remuneration, 
its conditions of work, its security for the present 
and its preparation for the future, into a thing over 
which the government has prime control, at that 
moment you destroy his independence as an elector 
and consequently his value as a democratic citizen. 
Socialism may, or may not, produce an admirable 
type of government, but it will not and cannot pro- 
duce democracy, and we do not need to resort to 
Russia for an evidence of that fact. 

Sir Edward reminds us that good democratic 
government requires good democratic citizens— 
not only independent of the government but also 
conscientious in their relations with it, exercising 
their powers not once a year but all the time, and 
performing for themselves the tasks which most 
of us now contemptuously leave to “professional 
politicians.” Successful democracy requires an 
electorate the great majority of whom perform their 
citizenship duties not with a view to what they can 
get out of the state but with an eye to putting the 
best of themselves into it. Can we say that we in 


Canada are at present operating such a democracy? 
And if we are not, what right have we to expect 


democracy to be a success in our country? 
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PROGRESS OF UNIONISM 


HE unionization of labor in the United States, 

despite various setbacks, continues to make 
progress. The latest advance recorded is in New 
York City where the Casket Makers Local 1728 of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America has signed up fourteen out of nineteen 
casket-making firms of importance in Greater New 
York. Five firms are continuing to hold out, but they 
are not going to be permitted to get away with it. 
The Funeral Chauffeurs Union has come to the assist- 
ance of the Casket Makers Local 1728 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
and has announced that it will refuse to handle coffins 
that do not bear a union label. The boycott of burials 
in non-union coffins started on May 1 and the outcome 
is not yet apparent. But we suspect that victory is 
on the side of the Casket Makers Local 1728 of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and that all citizens of New York, including 
rugged individualists and economic royalists, will 
have to go to their graves at their appointed time in 
coffins duly marked by the union label. Labor marches 
on! But so, of course, does cremation 
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THE ROOSEVELT THESIS 
Congress last 


Me: ROOSEVELT’S message 
week has been described as an attack upon 


monopoly, but it is really an attack upon Big Busi- 
ness, being shot through and through by the assump- 
tion that everything big in industry and finance io 
bound to be monopolistic. It is a good professorial 
statement of a concept of the existing business 
system in the United States which is entertained by 
a good many academic socialists, but is not very 
common among the upholders of individualism and 


to 





CANADIAN HANDICRAFTS ABROAD. These 

examples of the work of Canadian craftsmen 

formed part of the impressive exhibit of Canadian 

handicrafts at the Paris International Exposition. 

An article discussing the importance of the exhibit 
appears on page 11. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL made the form 
prizes awarded for original musical compositions by the Canadian 
selected from entrants from all parts of Canada by a board of adjudicators headed by Sir Ernest Mac- 


Millan, received their awards from Lord Tweedsmuir at Rideau Hall. 








al presentation of scholarships and 
Performing Right Society. Winners, 


Front row (left to right) Miss 


Georgette Dionne, teacher of Clermont Pepin; Eldon D. Rathburn, Saint John, N.B.; Clermont D. 


Pepin, eleven-year-old school boy, St. George West, 
seventeen-year-old Toronto student at Branksome Hall; Godfrey Hewitt, 
the adjudication board. Back row (left to right) Louis Appelbaum, Torot 
Music, U. of T.; Hector Charlesworth, member of the adjudication boa 

Jamieson, of the Canadian Performing Right Society. 


the competitive system. It is in fact too scientific— 
too much like an academic thesis and too little like a 
politician’s platform. We think Mr. Roosevelt is 
going to have a lct of trouble selling it to the electors. 

Its most important point is the attack upon what 
Mr. Roosevelt calls “managed prices” in industry. 
Economists have observed for years that falling off 
of demand has different effects in agriculture and in 
industry. In the former it leads to lower prices and 
maintained or even increased output; in the latter it 
leads to decreased output, frequently at maintained 
or little reduced prices. This rigidity in the indus- 
trial price levels is blamed by some economists—and 
Mr. Roosevelt sympathizes with them—on monopo- 
listic management. But there is good reason to sup- 
pose that it is quite as much due to the fact that, in 
manufacturing industry, the volume of employment 
is absolutely elastic while the wage rate is practically 
rigid. That is to say, the employer can dismiss or 
take on men to any extent that he likes, but he must 
pay those whom he employs the regular union scale. 
The exact opposite is true in agriculture; most of 
the labor is that of the farmer himself and his 
family, and even for his hired help the rate of wages 
is highly fluctuating, while the amount of work 
undertaken tends to remain stable. 


HAT this condition produces, or permits of, a 

frightful fluctuation in the real income of the 
agriculturist, and an equally frightful uncertainty, 
as to employment for the industrial worker, is per- 
fectly obvicus. But it is by no means certain that 
this difficulty would be overcome by a reduction in 
the size of industrial enterprise and the establish- 
ment of “perfect” rather than “imperfect” compe- 
tition in the industrial sphere. The great trouble is 
that agriculture produces things for which there is a 
stable demand, while a large part of industry pro- 
duces capital goods for which the demand is capable 


THE EDITOR'S 
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HERE are getting to be so many Rogerses in the 

public life of Canada that it is difficult to keep 
them straightened out in one’s mind. The latest of 
them is, however, not a member of the family to which 
the Minister of Labor belongs. E. B. Rogers was born 
in Vernon, B.C., and received his elementary educa- 
Prince Edward Isiand. He graduated at Dal- 
housie University in 1933, having studied political 
seience under Dr. R. A. MacKay, now a member of 
the Rowell Commission, and then took a postgraduate 
course at the London School of Economics, specializ- 
ing in International Relations. This qualified him to 
act as Secretary to the Study Group of the Royal in- 


tinn ir 
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stitute of International Affairs which produced “The 
British Empire (1937), a very valuable work on the 
relations between the component parts of the British 


Commonwealth of Nations. He then returned to Can- 


ada and became part author with Dr. MacKay of the 
latest International Affairs volume, ‘“‘Canada Looks 
Abroad.” This is a survey of Canadian policies and 


opinions on the external relations of the Dominion, the 
most scientific of the kind that has yet been attempted 


| yarn FEUERMANN, the well known Vienna ’cellist 
who made such an excellent impression in Canada 
some three years ago, has been the victim of one of the 
more delicate and gentlemanly of the Nazi methods of 
proving Aryan superiority in Austria. He was com- 
pelled to wash the streets near his home from eight 
o'clock one night until two o’clock next morning. His 
hands suffered so badly that he was unable to play for 
a week. This is the sort of thing which one is presumably 
expected to put out of one’s mind when reading an- 
nouncements to the effect that the Salzburg Festival 
under Nazi auspices will be better than ever. 


HE first part of that invaluable annual compilation, 

“Letters in Canada,” for the year 1937 has ap- 
peared in the University of Toronto Quarterly. The 
second part, which is devoted to work in the French 
language, will appear in the next issue, and the two 
installments will then be published as a separate bro- 
chure. As an indication of the growing complexity of 
Canada’s literary life, it is announced that there will be 
added to the French survey a “New Canadian” survey, 
devoted to work done by persons resident in Canada but 
employing some other language than English or French. 
This department will be conducted by Professor Watson 
Kirkconnell of Wellesley College, Winnipeg; indeed no- 
body could ever have supposed that it could be conducted 
by anybody else. The high quality of the criticism in 
the various departments of English-Canadian literature 
is even more notable in this year’s survey than in its 
predecessors. Professor EH. K. Brown’s tribute to E. J. 


Ss 


County Beauce, Que.; Miss Francean Campbell, 
F.R.C.O., Ottawa, member of 
nto, student in the Faculty of 
rd; Lord Tweedsmuir; H. T. 


—Photo by Karsh, Ottawa. 


of almost infinite fluctuation. The demand for capital 
goods is not influenced very greatly by price changes, 
it depends far more upon the supply of credit, which 
is really a function of the public’s state of mind. 
People do not build skyscrapers or steamships be- 
cause steel is cheap; in fact they usually build them 
when it is dear. A much better way to keep employ- 
ment reasonably level would be to keep agricultural 
prices from jumping up and down, which could be 
done to some extent by intelligent management of 
currency and credit, especially in their international] 
phases. Mr. Roosevelt used to be much interested in 
this method, though he unfortunately appreached it 
from a much too nationalist angle; but he has now 
fallen into the hands of other kinds of economists. 
The worst of it is that this kind of talk will worry 
the business men to death while at the same time it 
will be unable to inspire either the politician or the 
ordinary elector to any course of action that will get 
anything done for the remedying of existing evils. 
There is no doubt too much centralization of control 
in American business, as there is in Canadian, and 
intelligent devices for combatting it, most of which 
would presumably have something to do with the 
legal powers of corporations, would be well worth 
while. But these are reforms which can be brought 
about gradually; even Mr. Roosevelt wants a very 
exhaustive investigation of certain matters before 
action is taken. And what the country wants now is 
something to get business going again, no matter 
under what sort of structure. Until Mr. Roosevelt 
can get people investing in capital goods, he will not 
see much of an improvement in American business. 
And now he expects to get that result, while loudly 
informing the owners cf 87 per cent. of all the exist- 
ing capital goods that they have no business to own 
them because they are organized into too few 
separate companies, is more than we can understand. 


NOTE BOOK 
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Pratt for his “Fable of the Goats” is a first-class piec« 
of evaluation, and he prophesies that it “will probably be 
spoken of in the future as the first of a series of poems 
in which a new aspect of Mr. Pratt’s power will appear.” 
The same critic finds that the general level of poetry 
in the New Frontier (now deceased) and the Canadian 
Forum and in Sarurpay Nicur “is higher than that in 


the volumes which have been noticed; and if the poetry 


of our periodical press is good, we may reasonably hope 


that the poetry appearing in book-form will steadily 
improve.” He particularly hopes for early volumes from 
Mr. L. A. MacKay, Mr. A. M, Klein, and Miss Dorothy 
Livesay, two of whom are among the most valued con 
tributors to this periodical. Mr. J. R. MacGillivray finds 
only two novels of real importance in the 1937 crop 

those of Morley Callaghan an Philip Childs. There are 


the usual remarkably 
both volume and 
of literary activity 


lists of 


the 


complete 


new publications 


periodical, in various departments 


MET the other day at a funeral my old friend Fred 
Brigden, whose landscapes were among the first to 
teach me to uncerstand the beauties of the Canadian 


countryside (There is no ot¢casion like a 
coming across friends whom one has not seen for a 
time.) He told me that he had just returned 
lecturing at the opening of Travelling 
of the Ontario Society of Artists, 
Whitby. This Exhibition be 
O.S.A. by any Ontario which is willing to com- 
ply with the conditions. Towns which have had it one 
year usually want it back the next, so that its lists of 
bookings is constantly growing One interesting point 
about it is that there is now very little difficulty about 
getting places in which to hang the Exhibition. The 
numerous bank amalgamations of a few years ago have 
left in almost every town and small city one or more 
unoccup‘ed bank buildings, which make very suitable 
places for hanging a small collection of pictures. 


|, Aeeaeenci WOODSIDE’S recent article on European 
war prospects has been acquired by the Reader’s 
Digesi, and will thus reach one of the largest periodical 
audiences in the world. Both Mr. Woodside and another 
SaTuRDAY NiGHut contributor, Mr. Edgar McInnis, have 
recently been honored with very flattering mention in the 
broadcasts of Commentator Blake in the United States. 
“We down here in the States,” said Mr. Blake the other 
day, “are apt to ponder European questions gravely and 
quite overlook problems perplexing our very good neigh- 
bor Canada—a neighbor which is much closer to us, in 
more ways than one, than is England. Satrurpay NIGHT, 
expressing as it does so ably the half-way mark between 
England and the United States, is a periodical that should 
be read much more by us than it is.” 
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Succession Duties 


Province of Ontario 


Our booklet revised to January Ist, 
1938, and available for free distri- 
bution, will be gladly sent to any- 
one interested, 


Enquiries Welcomed 


Crown Trust 
Company 


Executors : Trustees Financial Agents 
80 King Street West, Toronto 


J. Ragnar Johnson, Manager 
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Leadersh ip 


Wy RADE of Levy Bros. Clothes enjoy 
full confidence in the correctness of 

their apparel. There is the pleasure of 

knowing that their appearance meets with 

the approval of the most critical, and 

portrays obvious good taste and individ- § 


uality. 
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the Windsor is the center of the busi- 


It is 
famed for the quality, variety and 


ness and social life of the city. 


excellence of its cuisine and is the home 
Men of 


affairs naturally stop at the Windsor 


of the leading Service Clubs. 


because of its reputation for dignified 


comfort and unobtrusive, 
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J. ALDERIC RAYMONI WILFRED A, STEAD. MANAGER 
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Commodious, convenient, beautifully and 

appropriately appointed. Equipped with : 
pipe organ. Perfectly ventilated. The ' 
Chapel is Air-Conditioned by the West- 

inghouse System. 

© Services are held here under ideal con- 
ditions. (There is no additional charge.) 


Auended to if Desired. 


A. W. MILES 
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UNDERTAKER 


Cremation Carefully 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST 


HYland $915 HYland 4938 
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ONTARIO JOCKEY CLUB 


SPRING MEETING 


MAY 2ist to MAY 28th 


RACING, STEEPLECHASING, and 
HURDLE RACING 


The King’s Plate will be run on Opening Day— 
Saturday, May 21st 
First Race at 2 p.m. each day 
ADMISSIONS—Grand Stand $1.00—Eastern Enclosure 25c 


A. E. DYMENT, 


PALMER WRIGHT, 
President. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Have you tried the 
“Alkaline pause / 






Be sure 
Thousands of people who want to keep feeling fit, to ask for 
know the value of the “alkaline pause”. After CELESTINS 


over-working or over-dining, they drink Vichy 
Celestins. This world-famous French Vichy helps 
them avoid the after-effects of systemic acidity 
Try the “alkaline pause” yourself...it's smart! 


CONSULT YOUR DOCTOR 
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THAT ONTA 


(HE thought troubling certain minds 
which are given to more advanced 
speculation on Parliament Hill is 
whether the fate of the dog with the 
bad name may not have been suffered 
by the brief which Premier Mitchell 
F, Hepburn presented on behalf of 
Ontario to the Rowell Commission. 

Those who hold this suspicion sug- 
gest that the document's reception has 
been conditioned to an important de- 
gree by the fact that the Ontario 
Premier was nominally its author. 
Since Mr. Hepburn is well-known to 
be neither overly cordial towards 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King 
particularly, nor to Ottawa officialdom 
generally, the view is advanced that 
it is not only possible but even wholly 
inevitable that the provincial Liberal 
Chieftain’s presentation should have 
been read in the light of his known 
controversial attitude towards Par- 
liament Hill and construed—and dis- 
missed—as simply another belt at the 
Federal authorities. 


XUPPOSE, however,—and it is this 

possibility which is worrying Par- 
liament Hill’s more thoughtful minds 
—Mr. Hepburn employed a “ghost 
writer?” Would the reception ac- 
corded the brief not have been dif- 
ferent if it had been known that Mr. 
Hepburn did not write it, but only 
adopted it? 

Assume—for the sake of example 
only—that the brief, which has been 
widely condemned as a challenge to 
Confederation, had been known to 
have been written by someone wholly 
unconnected with provincial affairs 
and actually identified with the Fed- 
eral field in politics. Suppose this 
individual was qualified by expert 
economic knowledge and moved by an 
independent mind to write impartially 
and impersonally, regardless of his 
own Federal interest. Had this been 
the case, would the document have 
been dismissed so cavalierly by its 
critics as narrow provincialism? 

It is considered practically certain 


BY RIDEAU BANKS 


RIO BRIEF 





CANADA AT GLASGOW. An artist working on the great Canadian map 
which dominates the interior of the Canadian Pavilion at the Empire Exhibi- 
tion. It covers 1,100 square feet and is the work of Canadian painters under 


the direction of 


on Parliament Hill that Premier Hep- 
burn did employ a “ghost writer” to 
prepare the province’s Case. And it 
is recognized as whollv within the 
bounds of possibility that he may have 
elmpioyed one with the unique and 
eminent qualifications already de- 
scribed. 


FOR example, the Ontario Premier 
conceivably could have employed 
W. H. Moore, Federal Liberal M.P. for 
the constituency of Ontario. Mr. 
Moore is widely recognized as one of 
the most eminent economic minds 
which Parliament Hill possesses. He 
is known to be very close to Mr. Hep- 
burn and to have been his economic 
advisor on more than one occasion. 
One of the outstanding arguments of 
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AND YOU HAVE 3 GRADES OF PERFORMANCE IN YOUR CAR 





Poor performance 
with ‘low grade’’ gasoline 


Good performance 
with “regular” gasoline 


There is no anti-knock 
fluid (containing tetra- 
ethyl] lead) in ‘‘low grade"’ 
gasoline, Power is lost 
because the spark must 
be retarded to prevent 
“knock” or ‘‘ping.”’ 


Most regular gasoline has 
initanti-knock fluid (con- 
taining tetraethy! lead). 
The spark can be con- 
siderably advanced for 
more power without 


maximum 
**knock”’ or ‘‘ping."’ 


ae 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 
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Best performance 
with gasoline containing “ETHYL” 


Gasoline ‘‘with ETHYL” 
est in all-round quality. It has 
enough anti-knock fluid (contain- 
ing tetraethyl lead) so that the 
spark can be fully advanced for 
power and economy 
without “‘knock’’ or “ping.” 
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@ Even little Skippy knows the difference correct 
“timing”? makes when he swings at a ball. And every 
automobile manufacturer, dealer and service man 
knows that “timing’’ makes a world of difference in 
the performance of your car. Here are the facts: 

The farther you advance the spark of a modern 
high compression car, up to the point of maximum 
efficiency, the more power you get from gasoline. 

But the motor “knocks” or “‘pings’’ when the spark 
is set farther ahead than the “‘anti-knock”’ quality of 


the gasoline permits. 


taining “Ethyl.” 


“distributor adjuster,” 


hall Three Ways— 


Judged by anti-knock quality, there are three grades 
of gasoline: “low grade, 


That is why your car has a device 
setting the spark for each of these three grades of gas. 


And the performance of your car depends upon the 
grade of gasoline and spark setting, as shown at left. 

































regular,”’ and gasoline con- 


variously called 
“Octane Selector,” etc.—for 


George Paterson. 


the brief—the argument that further 
centralization menaces individual free- 
dom—familiarly echoes, furthermore, 
a warning that the former Tariff 
Board Chairman has been disposed to 
emphasize in his Parliamentary ad- 
dresses for a considerable time now. 

The question, as certain circles on 
Parliament Hill see it, however, is not 
whether Mr. Moore or some other in- 
dividual actually wrote the brief that 
Mr. Hepburn presented, but whether 
the brief would have enjoyed a dif- 
ferent and more thoughtful reception 
if it had been attributed to some other 
authorship than that of the Provincial 
Premier? 


HERE is a limited re-action on 

Parliament Hill which holds that 
it would have. The parties to this 
view do not see the Ontario Premier 
as so much the champion of national 
disunity as the prophet of a new era 
which is about to dawn in Federal 
politics. 

Mr. Hepburn sounded the death- 
knell, these observers believe, of that 
strange interlude in the government 
of the Dominion which the depression 
fostered—that interlude of loose 
purse-strings, of maudlin solicitude for 
so-called “Forgotten Men,” and of sen- 
timentalism in legislation generally. 
In place of this era the Ontario Pre- 
mier is believed to have caught the 
vision of the dawn of a new day of 
sanity in public affairs, when em- 
phasis shall be laid once more upon 
sound administration, balanced bud- 
gets, lowered debts, and reduced 
taxation. 

Said the Provincial Premier to the 
Royal Commissioners upon the sub- 
ject of social services generally, in- 
cluding relief: 

“Our trouble is that we have been 
providing these things out of other 
peoples’ earnings. Under our system 
revenue has to be raised by taxation, 
with the result that taxes are added 
to prices, and higher prices inevitably 
meet with decreased consumption and 
consequently increased unemployment 
—with the further result that more 
social services (relief) become neces- 
sary and require still higher taxation. 

“Never was there a more vicious 
circle. Never anything save war more 
charged with disaster to civilization. 
Strong creditor nations have suffered 
economic paralysis by the diversion 
of income into channels of public 
spending.” 


Now, as fair-minded circles on Par- 

liament Hill view this argument 
—admittedly they are in a minority 
—there is nothing in it aimed even 
remotely at the destruction of Con- 
federation. It is simply a case strongly 
presented for a return to sound fun- 
damentals in government. What Mr. 
Hepburn is seen as contending for is 
not a break-up of national unity, but a 
decrease in the share of the nation’s 
income that goes into taxation and 
an increase of the share that goes into 
general purchasing power and into 
furnishing employment. The Ontario 
Premier does not want enlarged Fed- 
eral control because enlarged Federal 
control might mean at any time a 
program of costly, unsound social 
legislation such as the Bennett Gov- 
ernment proposed in 1935. And such 
a program, as Mr. Hepburn pointed 
out, would mean more taxation, 
higher prices, less employment—and 
more relief, bringing still higher taxes 
and continuing the spiral to the point 
of ultimate disaster, 

Furthermore, Mr. Hepburn is recog- 
nized by impartial Parliament Hill 
observers as having been in a parti- 
cularly advantageous position before 
the Rowell Commission to resist the 
ambitions of the Federal authorities 
for enlarged jurisdiction. For the 
Ontario Premier could point to prob- 
lems in the provincial field which he 
had solved, either wholly or partially, 
such as balancing the budget and re- 
ducing governmental costs. On the 
other hand, the Federal Government 
could not make a similar display. 
The major problems which already 
lie in the Dominion jurisdiction—the 
railways, increasing debt, and burden- 
some taxation—have existed for years 
now without any improvement having 
been effected in their regard. Con- 
sequently, Premier Hepburn was in 
the logical position of being able to 
suggest by inference before Right 
Honorable Mr. Rowell and his col- 
leagues that the Dominion Govern- 
ment, before it seeks to take in any 
new territory, should at least attempt 
to solve some of the questions which 
already lie within its field. 

In other words, why should superior 
Federal competence be assumed, when 
the record of the past four years has 
been one of accomplishment, in spite 
of mistakes, by some of the provincial 
Premiers, notably Messrs. Hepburn 
and Duplessis, and of mere drifting 


with the tide, so far as Federal policy 
has been concerned? 
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ACROSS THE 


Pacific 


with the 
WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Sailings from Vancouver & Victoria 


$326 up 


Cabin Class 
Round Trip 


ZEALAND 


Canadian Australasian’s glorious 
“sunshine route’ takes you to 
Hawaii and down across the 
equator to Fiji, New Zealand, 
Australia . . . the lovely lands 
“down under,” where nature has 
lavished her most curious won- 
ders. New Zealand is modern, 
alive, alert ...a country of sports 
and gaiety . « . young, vital, 
pioneering. Also all-expense 
tours, $513 up Cabin Class. 


+9982? 


Combination 
of Classes 


WORLD tours 


Here’s how to vagabond around 
the world on your own... with 
the guidance and help of the 
“World’s Greatest Travel Sys- 
tem.” Six basic routes with over 
200 variations to suit your choice. 
Write for folder. 


ROUTE NO. 1 


visits Japan, China, Singapore, 
India, the Mediterranean and 
England via Canadian Pacific 
combined with Peninsular & 
Oriental and British India Steam 
Navigation Companies. $907.70 up 
First Class (Cabin Atlantic); 
$641.25up CombinationofClasses, 


ROUTE NO. 2 


takes you from any point in 
Canada to Vancouver, Japan, 
China, Manila, and glamorous 
Bali. Then on to Batavia, Singa- 
pore, Colombo, the Mediterran- 
ean, England. $935.70 up First 
Class (Cabin Atlantic); $697.25 
up Combination of Classes. 


$306 uw 


Tourist Class 
Round Trip 


TO THE 


ORIENT 


The luxury and “cruise hospital- 
ity” of four great Empress liners 
led by Empress of Japan—largest, 
fastest on the Pacific—make the 
sea voyage a delight of travel. 
Go in record 10-day speed direct 
to Yokohama or see beautiful 
Hawaii en route in only 3 days 
more. Stay with your Empress 
while she cruises through the 
Orient down to Manila and re- 
turn. The ship is your hotel, and 
the entire trip takes little more 
than 6 weeks with 15 days ashore 
at fascinating ports. 











For further information 
apply your own Travel 
Agent or nearest 
Canadian Pacific Agent, 





TI, HIS is the case for Mr. Hepburn’s 

brief as more impartial Federal 
circles view it. Substantially, it is a 
case for a return to sound fundamen- 
tals in government. Its significance is 
seen as lying largely in the fact that 
it is Mr. Hepburn who advocates it. 
For the Ontario Premier, throughout 
the drama of the last five years in 
Canadian politics, has demonstrated 
an uncanny shrewdness in sensing 
changing trends in public sentiment 
and in capitalizing upon them to his 
own advantage. The fact that he now 
elects to place his political stake upon 
the sound government horse is re- 
garded on Parliament Hill as at least 
a hopeful indication that public sen- 
timent is swinging away from its ap- 
proval of the spending orgies of the 
past seven years or more and back 
towards a sane and efficient national 
economy. 

Meanwhile, the clamorous re-action 
to the Ontario Premier’s brief—which 
presumably wus not his brief at all but 
the brief of some eminent economist 
and student of public affairs—is that 
iit constitutes a dastardly attack on 
Confederation. The assumption back 
of such a charge is, of course, that 
those who would improve upon the 
handiwork of the Fathers who met at 
Charlottetown and in Quebec are the 
ambitious saviours of national unity 
and that those who would reverence 
the handiwork of the Fathers and 
maintain it in its integrity are sepa- 


ratists who would dismember the 
nation. 
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—History of Canada, May 2-9 


SECTIONALISM ISSUE 


WHEN Premier Mitchell F. Hep- 

burn of Ontario presented his 
Government’s views to the Rowell 
Commission his utterances were not 
ranked as the major news of the day 
by most of the more important news- 
papers of his Province. But outside of 
Ontario there is little doubt that the 
Queen’s Park sittings of the Royal 
Commission are considered as the 
most important sessions to date. 
Newspapers in Western Canada par- 
ticularly cleared their first ranking 
front page space for what Mr. Hep- 
burn had to say about Ontario’s un- 
compromising attitude toward the 
submissions the Western Provinces 
have already made to the Commission 
and to his expressions of intense 
opposition to any strengthening of 
federal jurisdiction. Few residents 
of Ontario seemed to have realized 
that one of the main effects of the 
Ontario briefs has been to provide 
what may be the major issue of the 
next federal election; but it was re- 
ported from Ottawa by some of the 
most competent parliamentary ob- 
servers that the Liberal caucus dis- 
cussed Mr. Hepburn’s attacks on fed- 
eral authority in great detail and that 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King told 
his followers that the federal Liberal 
party is ready to go to the country 
immediately if necessary on the ques- 
tion of sectionalism. 


DOMINION 


Aviation: Civil Aviation Branch 
of Department of Transport an- 
nounced new and more stringent 
regulations, effective July 1, regard- 
ing granting of transport pilot 
licenses. 

Compulsory Voting: Committee on 
Electoral Matters rejected proposal 
for compulsory voting in Canada by 
vote of 18 to 8. 

Divorce: The Senate special com- 
mittee on the McMeans divorce bill 
brought in amendments to extend the 
period for desertion to six years and 
to delete the clause requiring an 
elapse of three years before any pro- 
ceedings could be taken. 

Fascists: Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice, told House of 
Commons that the R.C.M.P. have 
been ordered to investigate charges 
that Quebee Fascists are smuggling 
arms and ammunition into Canada; 
he also stated that fears of a ‘‘revo- 
lution’ in Quebec are groundless. 

Radio: Lawyers for Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation began ac- 
tion to take to the Privy Council its 
appeal that it is not a private cor- 
poration and therefore cannot be 
forced to appear in the Superior 
Court of Quebec to provide informa- 
tion about an employee. 


ALBERTA 


Government House: Premier Aber- 
hart sent ultimatum to Lieutenant- 
Governor J. C. Bowen, ordering him 
to vacate Government House by May 
10; His Honor replied that an Order- 
in-Council should be submitted by 
the Cabinet for vice-regal approval 
before Government House was 
closed; several days’ deadlock fol- 
lowed but finally the Order-in- 
Council was passed; the Lieutenant- 
Governor signed it and announced 
that he would vacate. 

Police: Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
federal Minister of Justice, tabled 
correspondence in House of Com- 
mons which showed that the federal 
Government declined to terminate, at 
the request of the Alberta Govern- 
ment, the agreement for policing 
Alberta by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Bridge: The first four suspension 
cables of the $6,000,000 First Nar- 
rows Bridge at Vancouver were 
hoisted into place. 


MANITOBA 


Live Stock: Hon. D. L. Campbell, 
Minister of Agriculture, proposed 
that the three Prairie Provinces join 
n request to federal Government for 
i commission investigation of the live 
tock industry in Western Canada; 
the proposed commission would have 
powers as wide as those of the Tur- 
geon Grain Commission. 


ONTARIO 


Health: Dr. B. T. McGhie, Deputy 
Minister of Health, announced that 
the Ontario Departments of Health, 
Edueation and Agriculture are open- 
ing a campaign to reduce the number 
of eases of hay fever by destroying 
ragweed before it pollinates. Hon. 
Harold J. Kirby, Minister of Health, 
announced that the Ontario Health 
Department will investigate the Fin- 
ard treatment for respiratory 
liseases. 

Milk Control: Hon. P. M. Dewan, 
Minister of Agricultyre, announce 
the appointment of Charles M. Meek, 
Ottawa, as chairman of the Ontario 
Milk Control Board. 

Hydro: The 0O.H.-E.P.C.  an- 
nounced plans for replacement of the 
present dam at the Coniston power 
development near Sudbury by a 
275,000 concrete structure, 
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P.E.I. 


Education: Annual report of the 
Prince Edward Island Department of 
Education showed a provincial pub- 
lic school enrolment of 18,146 for 
last year, a slight decrease. 


QUEBEC 


Health: Dr. A. R. Foley, chief 
epidemiologist of the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Health, issued warning to all 
Physicians of the Province that the 
Present year is a critical onc in the 
epidemic cycle of poliomyelitis. 

Padlock: The Montreal Youth 
Council, representing 16,000 young 
men and women from organizations 
as contrasting as the Y.W.C.A. and 
the Young Communists League, an- 
nounced that it had been threatened 
With padlocking by detectives of the 
Quebec Provincial Police if the name 


of the Young Communists League 
were not suppressed in its proceed- 
ings. 

Police: Orders-in-Council passed 
by the Quebec Cabinet completed the 
reorganization and unification of the 
Quebee Provincial Police with Col. 
P. A. Piuze as Commissioner and 


Col. Leon Lambert as Assistant Com- 
missioner. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Pulitzer Prize: The Edmonton 
“Journal” was awarded a_ special 
Pulitzer prize, the first ever awarded 
outside the United States, for its 
leadership in the preservation of the 
freedom of the press against the Al- 
berta Press Act of October, 1937. 
The following other Alberta news- 
papers received engraved Pulitzer 
certificates for their parts in the pro- 
test against the Act: Edmonton 
“Bulletin,’’ Calgary ‘“Albertan,” Cal- 
gary ‘“‘Herald,’’ Lethbridge ‘‘Herald,”’ 
and Medicine Hat ‘‘News.”’ 


PERSONAL 


Aviation: Romeo Vachon of Mont- 
real was awarded the McKee Trophy 
emblematic of the outstanding con- 
tribution to aviation in Canada dur- 
ing the year. 

Housing: A provisional committee 
to organize an “Ontario Housing and 
Town Planning Association’? was 
elected in Toronto. The committee 
consists of Dr. Herbert A. Bruce, 
former Lieutenant-Governor of On- 
tario, L. M. Wood, Alderman 
Plumptre and Prof. E. A. Urwick of 
Toronto; Alderman E. Griffith of 
St. Thomas; Dr. Jean Campbell of 
London; Alderman Herbert McCan- 
non of Peterborough, and Dr. T. M. 
Leggatt of Ottawa. The association 
plans to campaign for provincial and 
federal government action in housing 
improvement. 

Medicine: Dr. J. S. McEachern 
of Calgary was elected president of 
the Canadian Society for the Control 
of Cancer. Dr. A. J. MacKenzie of 
Toronto was elected president of the 
Ontario Medical Association. 


OBITUARY 


Bard, Delmar, Edmonton, district 
inspector of roads for Northern Al- 
berta, former president Alberta Curl- 
ing Association (61). Bertram, 
Charles, Toronto, insurance broker, 


former editor and _ publisher of 
‘Herald’ of North Sydney, N.S. 
Betts, Frederick Cronyn, London, 


Ont., member of House of Commons 
for London, partner law firm Cronyn 
& Betts, past president Middlesex 
Law Association (42). Blackader, 
Mrs. A. D., Montreal, former gov- 
ernor of Montreal General Hospital. 
Bonham, Percy C., Montreal, former 
Great Lakes ship owner, former man- 


ager of various marine insurance 
agencies (55). Charron, Justine, 


(Mother Marie Octovia), Montreal, 
educationist, bursar general of the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 
and Mary (79). Demers, Emile, 
Montreal, former deputy prothono- 
tary of district of Montreal, brother 
of Mr. Justice Philippe Demers and 
Mr. Justice Joseph Demers of Quebec 
Superior Court (69). Devonshire, 
Victor Christian William Cavendish, 
9th Duke of, (h.& . GC. 
G.C.V.0O., P.C.), Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, Governor-General of Canada 
1916-21 (69). Dickson, John D., 
Toronto, managing director Oppen- 
heimer Casing Co., Ltd. (44). 
Kirouac, Napoleon, Quebec, president 
Royal Paper Box Co., governor of 
Laval University (73). Lanoix, J. E., 
St. Hyacinthe, past president Silver 
Fox Breeders’ Association of Prov- 
ince of Quebec, former alderman of 
St. Hyacinthe (69). Lyndon, Col. 
William A., Calgary, veteran rancher, 
second in command of 13th Canadian 
e-- 




























Tweeds mean outdoors—country—air—and hearty appetites for 
lunch. And there the lunch is—Campbell’s Scotch Broth—as 
Scotch as homespun tweed—and so genuinely satisfying to 
healthy Canadian appetites because it’s thick, substantial and 
hearty with good eating. Plenty of meat and vegetables cooked 
the good Highland home way in a rich, thick broth. Aye!—a soup 
Robbie Burns himself would have raved about. Or when 
appetite fancy roams, there are twenty other easy Campbell roads 
to take—soups for all fancies, all occasions. Among them 

Tomato Soup—with a flavor and smoothness so distinctive that it 
heads the world’s lists of soups. Vegetable-Beef—an old-fash- 
ioned vegetable soup with generous pieces of tender beef added. 


DAYS FOR RUGGED TWEEDS MEAN SOUP FOR RUGGED APPETITES 


—0t blithe fle 


FROM CAMPBELL'S 21 DINNER BEGINNERS YOU CHOOSE THE SOUP COURSE 
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More and more from Vancouver to Halifax—and 
in the country homes that are taking on new life— 
dinners are being planned—but the planning of 
the soup is left to Campbell’s Canadian kitchens. 
An amazing number of the best hostesses depend 
on the Campbell’s Soup shelf to start every dinner. 
For example, serve Campbell’s Celery Soup (made 
by skilled experts). How they’ll enjoy its smooth 
purée of tender, snow-white celery and fine table 
butter—and the delightful garnish of celery, too. 
Another favorite is Cream of Mushroom—a 
sumptuous purée of fresh mushrooms and double- 
thick sweet cream and there’s Mock Turtle 
a deep, rich broth, and in it tender bits of meat, 
piquant seasonings and fine sherry. 
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SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
* 
Mounted Rifles during war (64). paediatrics University of Toronto, Highlanders Regiment, — president real, retired shoe manufacturer 
MacLachlan, George, Halifax, past past president Canadian Society for Driftwood Land and Timber Co., (81). Tooker, Hugh Pollock, New 


grand master of I1.0.0.F. in Nova 


Study of Diseases of Children (58). 
Scotia (64). Patton, John F., Mont- 


Robertson, Col. Donald M., (M.V.O., 
real, sales manager Brompton Pulp V.D.), Toronto, lawyer, cattle and 
& Paper Co. (66). Pirie, Dr. George horse breeder, co-founder and for- 
R., Toronto, associate professor of mer commanding officer of 48th 


president Preston East Dome Mines 


manager of 
in Regina and in 


Westminster, B.C., 
(79). Styles, W. G., Regina, former 
National Trust Co. 
Winnipeg 
Stephens, Thomas H., Mont 


erick, Toronto, dentist, former su 
preme head of all Scottish Rite 


(75). bodies in Canada (72) 
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@® BEING ‘‘WELL TURNED OUT”’ 
INVOLVES MORE THAN CLOTHES 


—your motor car is part of your outfit and, 
in these days, first impressions mean a lot 
... DeSoto offers you millionaire luxury 
at a price well within your reach... If 
youre interested in mechanics your Dodge- 
De Soto dealer has a fascinating engineer- 
ing story to tell you... Give yourself a 
treat... Call your DeSoto dealer and 


drive this thrilling performer... TODAY! 


retired civil engi- 
neer (80). Webster, Dr. Alfred Fred- 








“WT RAINS!” gasped amazed adults 
“It rains!” shrieked 
children. 

Some capered wildly about as ours 
do in the season’s first snow-storm; 
others clung affrightedly to their 
mothers’ nine or eleven skirts. Dogs 
whined and sought shelter. Chickens 
eackled and ran about, getting no 
where. 

Only the oldest inhabitants of the 
village, Vitor, had ever seen rain! 
They got, however, a generous eyeful 
the day I travelled from Peru's port 
of Mollendo on my way to Arequipa, 
Cuzco and eventually Bolivia’s capi 
tal, La Paz, the highest in the world. 
Vitor’s adobe huts melted while we 
watched them, leaving distorted skel- 
etons of cane to sag under the down- 
pour. There was something almost 
obscene about their nakedness. One 


excited 


turned one’s eyes from the cracks 
through which agitated families 
could be seen scuttling hither and 
yon. 


Builders will be in great demand 
and fortunes will be made in Vitor, 
at ten or twenty cents a day! 


N OLLENDO and the Pacific Ocean 
A‘. have never been friends. There 
is no esprit de corps between the 
dock and the snarling waves that 





whip and lash them with 
fury. Only small stout launches can 
defy those breakers and sometimes 
even they are conquered, Passengers 
and freight must wait until the sea 
relents or be carried down to Arica 
the first port in Chile. When the 
former do land in Mollendo, a re 
markable chair contraption is lower- 
ed into the launch and in it they 
are winched 20 feet to terra firma 
and fervent thankfulness. 


unceasing 


“Out she swung. . Far out she 
swung. for curfew must not ring 
tonight!” I recited, making my fan- 


tastic landing. 

The less said of Mollendo, the 
better. It is not one of the world’s 
conspicuous ‘beauty-spots, but it is 
a busy port; the terminus of the Peru- 
vian Southern Railway and the gate- 


way into the _ interior. I slipped 
and stumbled over glassy cobbles, 


worn by the Indians’ bare feet, to 
the train that was to carry me to 
Arequipa, the first lap of my jour- 
ney into Inca-land. 

“Un viaje muy pesado,” 
ated a fellow 


commiser- 
passenger, but to me 
the scene was never boring. The 
utterly naked hills through which 
we climbed—7,600 feet in five hours 

were never monotonous. Like the 
Palestinian hills, they stood forth 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


GHTING INCA LAND 


BY MADGE MACBETH 


proudly in their stern magnificence. 
Or, they shimmered and quivered not 
merely like a frozen sea, but like a 
mother-of-pearl, or moonstone 
or even opal; for the color of fire 
lay upon them too, where some great 
cliff could no longer hide the iron 
deposit it contained 


sea ol 


PAR down—almost in another 

world—a rug of green called it 
self the Tambo Valley, and from 
time to time, a deep slash in the 


crumpled moonstone hills at the 
back, gavea brief glimpse of a bright 
blue sea. Specks of red and orange 
and a= shrieking pink dotted the 
Valley for women were working in 
the rich fields, babies tied in a bril 
liant scarf on their backs. And then 
the Valley disappeared as we ran out 
onto a “desert” plateau, covered with 
sly, creeping sand dunes. 

Scattered irregularly on a brown- 
ish lava grit, there are hundreds of 
crescent-shaped, pale-ash mounds 
from 5 to 30 feet high and from 5 
to 100 feet across. All are crescent- 
shaped and all point southward with 
the tips, but all move northward and 
intact, at the rate of from 40 to 60 
feet a year. 

Behind the dunes there lift great 
rumpled untidy pale grey mountains 
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THE HAIR-RAISING, 
entry of Madge Macbeth into Peru’s 


chair-raising 


port of Mollendo. 


where the Big Wind lives and from 
where he ruskes furiously down to 
the desert and pushes back the sandy 
crescents that form at his very door- 
step. 

“Vaya!” he shrieks. “Be gone with 
you!” And the dunes cower away 
from his fury and creep a few inches 
forward. 


Mothers know ‘Cellophane 


is health protection, too 
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Outside before thé 
candy store 
The microbes gather 
by the score. 
They scowl! and howl, they 
shout and pout, @ 
For “Cellophane” has 


ANDIES IN “CELLOPHANE”! Besides 
being fresher and more delicious, 
these candies are better for this sparkling- 
eyed youngster, because they are protected 
from dust, dirt and germs of all sorts. 
Mothers know this and prefer candies sold 
this modern way—in “Cellophane.” 
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THE PACKAGING MATERIAL USED 
ON TODAY'S FINEST PRODUCTS 


But this day the land was very,, 


still, the only movement visible 
being shadows of capricious clouds 
that blued the _ hills. They crept 


carefully as though fearful of drop- 
ping into the yawning gorges where 
they would be lost forever in a 
smother of black Eternity. 

The train pitched drunkenly from 
side to side along the narrow track 


as it sought a passage between the 
hills. It screamed. It complained; 
and it stopped to drink thirstily 
from water tanks whose contents had 
been piped across the desert from 
the heights beyond Arequipa, miles 


and miles. 

Then—whoosh! we ran into a 
black tunnel and rain fell. 

But it wasn’t a tunnel and it was- 
n’t rain. Night had pitched itself 
upon us in the early afternoon and 
somehow, our train had become a 
submarine which was making fair 
speed several fathoms beneath the 
ocean! 


SOUTH AMERICA. . . Arequipa. . 
7 Tia Bates! The three are closely 
linked especially in the thoughts of 
West Coast travelers, and I dare say 
that “Aunty Bates’”—that grand old 
lady—is more widely known than 
the Presidents of the nine Republics. 
She is an institution in the land 
which has been her home for some- 
thing like eighty years and if any 
one thinks it’s a hard and dangerous 
land, look at her. She’s still going 
strong, God bless her! 

Tia is no stranger to Revolutions. 
She knows the excitement of being 
imprisoned with her children in a 


em 
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mine. Hunger, thirst, interminable 
journeys by flea-bitten mule, wet 
blankets under the stars—all these 
pioneering adventures are too tvivial 
to mention, but she was eager enough 
to buy the Arequipa “quinta’—estate 

and fit it up with such comforts as 
became a Christian, or should one 
say pagan. It soon became the 
Mecca of everybody who could make 
a pretense of stopping there, and 
like all good works, its influence 
spread until, instead of managing a 
private home, Tia found herself the 
mistress of a flourishing and highly- 
appreciated Pension, besieged by 
visitors from the uttermost corners 
of the earth 


nd of course, it was—is—still a 
home, as autographed photos of 
such guests as Venizelos, General 
Pershing and Noel Coward testify. 
The latter begins a lengthy poetic 
tribute something like this. .. 

“No wandering nomad hesitates to 
patronise the Quinta Bates,’ and 
farther on he admits his “awe pro- 
found” at “seeing her who makes the 
wheels go round,” ending with a com- 
plaint. “Her name is plainly Mrs. 
Bates. What a whim of capricious 
Fates, to crown with such absurd 
banality, so strong and fine a per- 
sonality!” 

I can only hope that Coward will 
never see this. The poem had been 
sent to New York at the time of my 
visit and no one remembered it any 
more accurately than I have given. 
Everyone assured me however that 
it was a masterpiece and promised that 
I should have it in toto before I left 
the country. (These promises are 
just good old Spanish customs. They 
don’t mean a thing!) 

Arequipa looks up at the perfect 
cone of “El Misti,” often called the 
Fujiyama of South America; 19,000 
feet high and flanked on either side 
by Chachani and Pichu-Pichu, 20.000 
and 18,000 foot giants who not only 
wear show crowns but who kave 
beards of glittering white, foaming 
down their chests. The town, whose 
one-storey houses are built mostly of 
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THE RAIN 


A ND the rain 

“™ bleeds over the window-pane 
the rain 

plucking about the house 
and plucking about the 

with little blue fingers. 


house 


Floating like 

wild green swans into the night 
tapping 

tapping the wooden walls 
weeping through vio'in pines 
in heartbroken whispers. 


If he'd come 

while she sits her wet 
his warm 

shadow to soak the rain 
to stop the little white moths 
sawing the window-pane. 


heart numb 


Toronto. SHEILA CAMPBELI 


lava rock, claimed at the end of the 
Spanish Vice-Royalty the largest 
white population of all the South 
American cities under Spanish domi- 
nation. Even today, there are no 
Indians native to the place. The 
black-haired, swarthy, velvet-eyed 
people who might be mistaken for 
Indians are cholos, or a mixture of 
white and Indian. They would not 
appreciate being confused with 
Indians! 


STREET SCENES? 

nothing but. Echoes from afar 
mingling with the harsh hoots of 
modernism an old Spanish door 
way, carving, grilles and all, staring 
politely into the tace of a day-before 
yesterday cubist — and chromium 
structure ... a smart sport-suited 
young miss, with bobbed hair and an 
impudent turned-up hat, pushing past 
a swarthy hoop-skirted long-maned 
Indian whose baby dangles at a 
terrifying angle from the’ shawl 
affair prettily called encuna (en- 
cradle) with which it is wrapped to 
her bacl Spaniards swathed in 
unrelieved mourning, the men wear- 
ing black gloves and socks as well 
black suit and hat, and shout- 
ing purple b!ood-red blouses, 
pink, orange and green striped pon- 
chos . Young boys chewing gum. 
Indians chewing coca leaves and 
feeling the effects of mild cocaine... 

In my very comfortable modern 
motor, I rounded a corner between 
two high walls dripping with hot 
flowering vines. There was. six 
inches to spare on each side of the 
fenders 

The brakes and I screeched at the 
same moment We had run head-on 
into a herd of llamas, those fantastic 


There are 
kK 


as a 


skirts, 


haughty beasts that remind me of 
a mixture of sheep, giraffe and 
camel Some are black, some white, 
some are brown or speckled and 
some are the most night-marish 
samon pin) They stroll about the 
streets unaffected by the changing 


times exrept that in accordance with 


the views of labor, they have re- 
duced the weight of their burdens 
Allama won't carry as heavy a loz 
as a woman wi'l. . . Oh, dear no! 


“Duck!”’ commanded 
driver of the car. 


Valdivia, the 


H® RAISED the window and I 

fing myself back none too soon. 
The foremost beast, its pointed ears 
pierced and decorated with bright 
woollen threads, laid back against 
its silly litt’e flat head and snpat a 
stream of resentment in the general 
direction of my face. Its range was 


good 
“He put himself nervous,”  ob- 
served Valdivia, after some fifteen 


minutes of forming and _ breating 
ranks to the accompaniment of sharp 
commands issued in Quechua... the 
language of a great part of the Incas. 
The woman herder gave us a baleful 
glance too, as we inched past, but 
she withheld the wad of coca that 
distorted her face. 

“Is the senora all 
Valdivia anxiously. 
are none of these 
her country?” 

“We have a small animal,” I ad- 
mitted, “the results of whose ner- 
vousness last rather longer than one 
of your Presidents Fortunately it 
is not seen in the cities nor in herds. 

Valdivia thereafter drove abstract- 
edly. He was much interested. 


right?” asked 
“T sumpose there 
molestations in 
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THE HILL IN MAYTIME 


FIRST saw the hill on one of those 

gold and blue May mornings when 
it is good to be alive and, as Words- 
worth might say, even in this bad age, 
very heaven to be young. I was young 
and glad to find myself in the country 
again. After a winter during which 
I kept an eye, first one eye and then 
the other, glued to the eye-piece of a 
microscope until I was nearly blind, 
without seeing what I believed was 
lurking somewhere in the cloudy field 
of the instrument, a hitherto undis 
coverea germ, it was good to be out 
doors, to feel the clean wind on my 
face instead of the acrid fumes of vari- 
ous chemicals. My friend, the farmer, 
had invited me to spend the summer 
with him in the beautiful lake coun 
try north-west from Kingston. We 
would go trolling for lake trout on 
still summer evenings. There would be 
other diversions too I was assured, hay 
making for one, which can be good fun, 
and I could peep and botanize to my 
heart’s content. 

I was on my way to the big cedar 
swamp, covering thirty acres at the 
rear of my friend’s farm, when I saw 
the hill. It was not the hill itself but 
a white birch about half way up the 
side facing the land along which I was 
plodding slowly that drew my atten 
tion to that curious feature of the land 
scape which I intend to tell you some- 
thing about. Whenever I am in white- 
birch country I always have an eye out 
for this most dainty of trees, a faery 
tree, almost too lovely to be real. 
Climbing over the old snake fence of 
huge, half rotted cedar rails, nearly 
buried in a tangle of blackberry 
bushes and deadly nightshade, I struck 
across the pasture where my friend’s 
fine herd of sleek Holsteins were 
feeding, towards the hill. 


AS I APPROACHED the hill I no 
“* ticed that it bore a grotesque resem- 
blance to an old sow at the moment 
when she pauses with ears cocked and 
sensitive nostrils testing the air ahead 
of her, before making up her mind in 
which direction to look for profitable 
rascality next. The hill was unique 
in its way for it had no apparent con- 
nection with any similar elevation in 
the neighborhood. It humped itself up 
out of the gently undulating fields to 
such a height that from its crest one 
could see for miles in every direction. 
4 line drawn through its longer axis 
would have faced north and south as 
ieccurately as though laid down by 
compass. It was clothed with grass to 
the top and a sparse growth of white 


birch, small pines, hornbeam, hemlock 
and a few beeches, beautiful trees, 
easily distinguishable at some dis- 


tance by their smooth bark and small, 
oval leaves. At its northern end the 
hill dipped, then rose again, forming 
kind of pass, over which 
a road ran to a little marsh, not more 
than two acres in extent, which lay 
at its foot on the farther side, as I 


a saddle, a 


discovered upon reaching the top. A 
rank growth of wild hay could be 
found in that sheltered hollow even 


in dry summers. 

As I drew near the 
rabbits skipped away in every direc- 
tion; there appeared to be dozens of 
them, balls of brown and gray fur with 
a flash of white. They disappeared 
in the thicker brushwood with a sud- 
den scurrying sound, like wind among 
dry leaves. A flock of blackbirds rose 
to circle away over the fields to their 
summer home in the cedar swamp. I 
had a stiff climb to reach my tree for 
the hill was steep on that side. From 
the birch I scrambled up to the crest, 
a distance of two or three hundred 
feet. ‘A fallen pine formed a pleasant 
rural seat which I took instant advan- 
tage of. As I looked out over the de 
lightful sylvan landscape, still bathed 
in dew, I recalled a passage in Giraldus 
Cambrensis describing just such a 
morning on the Welsh border, six cen- 
turies ago, with an archbishop resting 
on a fallen tree, enjoying the fresh 
beauty of what must have been largely 
i wilderness at that time. One touch 


white birch, 








of nature makes the whole world kin 
in time as well as in space. In the dis 
tance I saw the sinuous silver line of 
1 river No landscape is complete 
without a river or a lake: where is 
there a land richer in both than On 


tario? From my feet the hill fell away 






quite gently in a series of terraces to 
i small flat, beyond which was the 
little marsh I spoke of a moment ago 
Along 1 western horizon I caught 


hills, 





the u istakable blue of 
soft masses of white cloud, “shepherd 
ed by the slow, unwilling wind,” 
above them. Overhead the sky 
It was May in the coun 
her loveliest and best 


with 





march 
was stainless 
try, May at 


THE cedar swamp did not see me 
that day nor for many a day. The 
hill took up all the time I could spare 


from the more serious pursuit of 
helping my friend to build a drive 
house and new hog-pen. It would re 
guire a book to tell you about all the 
things I found on that hill. Like the 
swamp, 


it was a microcosm, with a 
te Anla aiiu Via yi its VU . 7 ic Tat 
bits, the insects, the old gray badger 
who had his home at the foot of a big 
beech, belonged to the hill and seldom 
ventured beyond its sheltering boun- 
Only the birds came and went 
vivid, varied flocks. There 
blackbirds, thrushes, 
tomtits, half wild pigeons, crows, blue- 
jays and an occasional partridge. I 
uoticed only one pair of golden orioles 
Towards dusk the whippoorwill sent 
ts strange cry ringing out over the 
darkening fields. There were insects 
The place was an entomolo- 
paradise. Of flowers the most 
common were the violet, always a 
favorite of mine, the blood-root, most 


daries 
in endless, 


wert crossbills, 


galore 


gist’s 





etherez of wild flowers, and the 
mullein, a scrawny plant that decks 
itself with gaudy yellow flowers in 
July. Such a hill in the west of Eng- 


land would have been purple with fox- 
gloves at midsummer, and there is no 
handsomer wild flower than the fox- 
glove. 

At first I proposed to my friend 
that we tunnel through the hill as 
the Romans did to drain the Alban 
Lake. But as this would have called 
for some knowledge of engineering, 
which neither of us possessed, and the 
use of dynamite, of which he was 


BY C. F. LLOYD 


mortally afraid, we 
a bee and lower the 
over the saddle. My real object was to 
find out what the hill was made of, 
though of course I pretended that the 
road was so steep that I was afraid 
my friend would meet with an accident 
some day, driving over it with a load 
of hay. The neighbors all came in re- 
Sponse to our call for help, bringing 


decided to make 
grade of the road 


their teams, waggons, shovels. pick 
axes and hired men. They knew there 


would be an abundance of spiced ham, 
chicken and fat blackberry pie when 
the work was done. First we skimmed 
off a layer of hard earth, two feet thick, 
then about six feet of sand and at last 
we came to the queerest formation of 
all, fine gravel mixed with round, 
smooth boulders, as 


large as a man 
could lift without straining himself, 


a sort of geological plum pudding. The 
boulders were set in the gravel as 
thickly as raisins in an old-fashioned 
plum-duff. We dropped them into 
holes along the lane and covered them 
with a thick coat of gravel, making an 
excellent road. When the teams finally 
went clanking away towards the house 
at supper-time, with the sun behind 
them, flinging shafts of level red light 
across the fields, the road had been 
lowered many feet, leaving a gash 


like a railroad cutting, the sides slop- 
ing back towards the top in an easy 
grade, as the wise Phoenecians sloped 
their share of the canal at Athos, vide 
Herodotus. Presently those raw slopes 
would be covered with every variety 
of plant that the wild mother could 
induce to grow there, trusting the 
birds and the wind to bear the seed 
from her inexhaustible garden. I had 
gained my object, the hill was gravel 
and loose stone clear through, with no 
core of solid rock. How did it come 
there? How little we really know 
about the past of the earth we live on 


ALF way between the top of the 

hill and the little marsh was a 
warm, bowl shaped hollow, about as 
large as a farmhouse parlor. There 
upon a chilly spring evening I once 
came upon a ewe and her new-born 
lamb, which she was doing her best 
to protect from the bitter east wind 
coming over the crest above. I carried 
the little creature home to the big 
barn, wrapped in the folds of my cloak, 
the mother following like a dog at my 
heels, bleating at intervals. 

I wish one of our admirable land- 
scape artists would paint my hill. It 
would form a fine subject for a vign- 
ette, either in spring when the new 








PILL-BOX INTO DOVE COTE. 


I This British machine 
stood on the edge of a huge mine crater near Ypres, 
the owner has converted the crater into an artificial | 


gun emplacement 
during the war. Today 
ake and houses his doves 


in the pill-box. The doves fly in and out through the .nachine gun slits. 


leaves were coming, or when robed in 
the rich purple and gold of autumn, 
like the host of the Assyrians. I shall 
be astonished if Canada does aot pres- 
ently prove the birth-place of one of 
the world’s most notable schools of 


Dips 
the world 


landscape art. I have already enjoyed 
beautiful work by Phillips, Thomas 
Mitchel and others. I have heard 
many of these pictures criticised sharp- 
ly by critics who spend too much time 
looking at, I don’t know what, certain 
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ly not Nature. No man is qualified to 
sit in judgment on landscape art who 
has not studied landscape lovingly 
and patiently, at all seasons of the 
year and under all conditions of light 
and weather. I have been a haunter of 
picture galleries ever since those far 


off days when I was taken to Dulwich, 
the Louvre, and the old palaces that 
hold the art treasures of Italy, and I 


have seen few more satisfying pictures 
anywhere than the best examples of 
the work being done by the Canadian 
landsec: Many of these Cana 
dian ar a grand eye for color 
tor the 





scnoo! 








auties of form, above 
ill for Nearly all their pic- 
tures, even the smallest, suggest great 
space nh environment not hemmed 
in and restricted but as wide as the con 
tinent or the boundless arch of the sky 
Let t forward bravely. Given 
a properly appreciative public many of 
them will go tar. We have the scenery 
and the men; presently we shall have 
the picture we have some now. 

I bade good-bye to my hill on one 
of those lovely evenings in early fall 
when Nature seems to say to depart- 
ing summer, as Faust said to the mo- 


ment of triumph, “Stay, 
fair.” Not a leaf stirred 


} 


thou art so 
The sky was 
a great shell of deep blue crystal. Soft 
bands of the most delicate rose, grad- 
ually changing to violet, lay along the 
west. I patted lovingly the slim white 
birch that had first drawn me to the 
hill. I can see the slim beauty yet, 
though with the eye of flesh I have not 
seen it for more than twenty years: 
Save with the eye of the spirit I shall 
never see it again: wale 


Wagner 


ase 

















Nature’s blazing disc brightens 
the entire night on your Voyage 
of Thrills to the Northern Won- 
derlands! A remarkable world 
visited in perfect comfort from 
the luxurious Hapag Cruise Ship 
Reliance! Volcanoes, glaciers, 
hot springs — gigantic ice bar- 
riers and towering fjords — the 
North Pole but 650 miles away] 
Old Viking towns —a city with 
ultra-modern architecture — 
primitive Laplanders—an end- 
less succession of wonders] 
A CRUISE TO THE 
TOP OF THE WORLD 
ON THE HAPAG CRUISE SHIP 


RELIANCE 


to the Northern Wonderlands 
and the Baltic 


44 DAYS e $550 up 
JUNE 29 from NEW YORK 


ICELAND POLAR ICE BARRIER 
SPITZBERGEN . NORTH CAPE 
NORWAY FJORDS . SWEDEN 
ESTONIA FINLAND + RUSSIA 
DANZIG - DENMARE - GERMANY 
For Information and Bookings, 
Your Travel Agent. or 


Hamburg-American Line 
North German Lloyd 


45 Richmond Si., West 
go" Toronto \%) 
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ACCOUNTING 


The Shaw Higher A Yourses by Mail 
prepare for all a ‘hoose 
the Shaw C 





ing positions. 
40 years of success 








ourse, 500 
expert accountants for reference. The broader 
your knowledge the better your salary. Course 


is planned in 3 sections—we can catch step 
with you at any stage and guide you to the top. 
Dept. R-57 
Toronto. 


Write for particulars, Shaw Schools 


Head Office, 1130 Bay St., 








NEURITIS 


One thing that helps is to 
warm a dish, pour in Min- 
ard’s. Then rub the liniment 
gently in. 


Pain eases off ! es 
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INIMEN 








LE P'TIT 
PEPIN 


BY EDWARD DIX 


HE ambitions of le p’tit Pépin, as 
disclosed to the Canadian Perform- 
ing Right Society, leave no doubt that 
for all his eleven years, he knows what 
he wants and means to get it. 

The smallest of the Pépin family 
of Saint Georges de Beauce had this 
to say for himself: 

“T would like well to become a 
virtuoso, but pour le moment”—for 
the time being—“I have the greatest 
ambition to be a composer for 
piano...” 

Le p’tit Pépin’s name is Clermont, 
and he lives with’ his father and 
mother and his fifteen brothers and 
sisters in the small town of Saint 
Georges de Beauce, not far from 
Quebec. At the age of three Clermont 
could play the piano. At five he could 
improvise. At seven and eight he was 
composing. Now at eleven, he has 
had two of his compositions accepted 
by the Performing Right Society. So 
you see that pour le moment means 
just that. Le p’tit Pépin is already 
and quite definitely a composer for 
piano. Canada’s youngest. 

Last week, in Ottawa, Clermont was 
presented a prize by the Governor- 
General of Canada. It was a cheque 
for twenty-five dollars awarded him 
by the Society for his two piano pieces, 
Invention and Ave Maria. Of the 
young Canadian musicians there, all 
prize-winners in the Society’s recent 
competition, he was the youngest. For 
when it came to the matter of deciding 
about Clermont there was nothing for 
it but to put him in a class by himself 
and provide a special award. IJnven- 
tion and Ave Maria, though the work 
of a small boy, are remarkably good 
Good enough to allow Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan to say that Clermont has 
charm, originality and plenty of im- 
agination 


T WAS no more than they already 

know in Saint Georges de Beauce. 
There Clermont has been a concert 
pianist for years. Though why the 
youngest of the Pépins should be so 
singularly gifted when the rest of the 
family knows no music and cares less 
is something Saint Georges de Beauce 
doesn’t try to explain. In Saint 
Georges de Beauce they have long ago 
given up explaining Clermont. Ever 
since he was a baby, in fact. 

He was little more than two, a per- 
fectly ordinary baby, says Madame 
Pépin, who can be counted on to know 
babies, when he began behaving in a 
way none of the others had behaved 


before. Clermont, she says, had de- 
veloped un gotit prononcé pour la 
musique. Meaning that no one could 


keep him away from the family piano. 
Clermont evidently wanted to play it. 
When he was three, he could. For 
hours on end, it seemed. With ease 
When, being not yet six, he was 
making up his own music—des petites 
improvisations—as he went along 
Monsieur and Madame Pépin agreed 
that something would have to be done 
about him. Clermont, they decided 
must be given piano lessons. 
Mademoiselle Georgette Dionne, a 
musician of Saint Georges de Beauce, 
is the teacher who gave Clermont his 
first lesson and played for him the 
first music other than his own that he 
had ever heard. She is the one who 
looking through his manuscripts, 
selected Invention and Ave Maria 
among many others and sent them 
on to the Performing Right Society. 
After five years she still remembers, 
with all the astonishment of that occa- 
sion, the night she was invited to the 
Pépins’ home to hear Clermont play. 
“Tmagine,” says Mademoiselle 


Dionne, “un p’tit bout @homme... He 
was in bed when I arrived, so they 
awakened him He came into the 


room rubbing the sleep from his eyes 
He wasn’t a bit shy but went straight 
to the piano. He began playing folk 
airs that he had himself harmonized 
T sure he had never in his life had 
a lesson, yet his ear was keen, his sense 
of rhythm faultless. I asked him then 
if he would like me to play something 
for him. I played Beethoven. It was 
the first time he had heard good music 
played. As he went back to bed I was 
amazed to hear him humming the 
adagio from the sonata Pathétique 


lo be 


F IT WASN’T that Clermont is as 

good with a puck as he is with 
Beethoven and Bach, Mademoiselle 
Dionne might be ready to think, she 
says, that she has a most unordinary 
boy for a pupil. But too many black 
eyes and skinned knees accompany 
Clermont to his lessons to make her 
change her mind Clermont, says 
Mademoiselle Dionne, is a perfectly 
good, intclligent, healthy boy who 
teases and laughs and yells—esprit 
primesautier and hwmoristique, ready 
for ail Kinds of mischief. ~~ 
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CANADA’S NEWEST NEWSPAPER PLANT. The William H. Wright Building, magnificent new 
home of the Toronto “Globe and Mail”, was formally opened last week. Marking the event the news- 
paper published a seventy-six page special supplement to its regular edition. The photograph shows some 


of the architectural detail of the King Street entrance. 


“A little fellow au regard lourd de 
pensée, with a thoughtful look, who 
sometimes has nothing to say, goes to 
his piano, and sits there for hours 
writing... Naufrage, full of the move- 
ment of the sea...Calme de Soir, a 
country scene at night... Naissance 
du Sauveur, de caractére religieux... 

“A little fellow who likes his com- 
posers French and German and in 
this order—Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, 
Debussy, Ravel. Then will suddenly 
run off to build himself a toy air- 
plane...” 

At the moment Mademoiselle 
Dionne is preparing Clermont for his 
dipléme supérieur, which is about of 
the standard, she believes, of the 
junior at the Conservatory of Music 
in Toronto. She is anxious to have 
him sit for examinations as much to 
stimulate his work as to make him 
better known to people. For it would 


be fine for Clermont, says Mademois- 
elle Dionne, knowing the life of Saint 
Georges de Beauce, if someone rich 
and interested enough could take him 
in hand and provide the musical ed- 
ucation that ought to be his. For the 
Pépins, she points out, have never 
been anything but poor, hardworking 
people. 

It would be a fine thing, too, if 
someone would only take him to a 
symphony concert. Clermont knows 
no other instruments than his own. 
His piano and the organ. Although he 
likes sitting for hours listening to 
symphonies on the radio, and has 
learned pretty well to distinguish the 
instruments by ear, he has no idea 
what they look like. 

Once or twice Mademoiselle Dionne 
has attempted to show him. 

But then, she says, they were only 
sur des images. 


The bas-reliefs are the work of Fred Winkler. 


—Photo by “Jay.” 


A man looking at some neckties 
tossed one or two aside contemptuous- 
ly. Lingering after having made his 
purchase, he noticed that the clerk 
put those he had so positively re- 
jected in a separate box. 

“What becomes of those?” 
quired. 

“We sell them to the women who 
come in here to buy ties for men.’”’— 
Lindsay Post. 


he in- 


A well known attorney was always 
lecturing his office boy, whether he 
needed it or not. One day he chanced 
to hear the following conversation be- 
tween the boy and the one employed 
next door: 

“How much does your 
you?” asked the latter. 

“I get $1500 a year. Five dollars a 
week in cash and the rest in legal 
advice!” —The Improvement Era 
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WALTER HARRY, Bloom and Rail foreman, 
guiding a craneman in charge of a110ton crane 
at Algoma’s 30-inch Rail & 
Since March 1935 there have been produced on 
this mill, in addition torails, fifteen heavy struc- 
tural shapes never before made in Canada. 









McDONALD, 
known throughout the 
steel industry as “Open 
Hearth Jack” examines 
one of the alloys used 
production of 
Algoma’s 130 gradesof 
Jack’s 
Algoma’s 
Depart- 
ment not only makes 
the finest carbon steels 
but pioneered the pro- 
duction of rolled alloy 


tructural Mill. Go 


joined the Algoma organization in 1 
arry have served as Ald 
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PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


EUGENE ORMANDY, Conductor 


MON., MAY 16—ALL RUSSIAN 
RUBINSTEIN, Pianist 
TUES., MAY 17—BRAHMS-SIBELIUS 
ZIMBALIST, Violinist 
WED. MAT., MAY 18—ALL WAGNER 
NIBELUNGEN RING 
WEDNESDAY EVE., MAY 18 
“THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE” 
Conservatory Choir—Children’s Choir 
Madrigal Singers—Soloists 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, conducting 
SEATS NOW! 505, SEATS 

* AVAILABLE 
$1.00 - $1.50 - $2.00 - $2.50 - $3.00 
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Symphony Concerts 
STEWART — Conductor 


Assisting Artist 


MARJORIE LAWRENCE 


Dramatic Soprano Met. Opera 


THURS., MAY 19th 23° 


Res. 80c-50c—Admission 25c-30c 
Heintzman's; Moodey’s Daily. Arena 
Thursdays. 


Ernest Johnson, Manager 
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i Jack McDonacp and Watrer Harry s 
Men of Algoma” are. Jack McDonald, a 
superintendent of Algoma’s Open Hearth 
experienced eye, Algoma alloy and carbo 
and rigid specifications of modern metall 
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) The world’s finest small camera 
is perfect in construction, simple 
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to operate and meets every photo- 
4 graphic requirement. LEICA is 
: renowned for the high precision 
4 of its mechanism, its automatic 
; focusing, its built-in range finder; 
4 and with its focal plane shutter 


it captures easily the most rapid 
movements, producing the finest 
“action” pictures obtainable. 
LEICA enlargements are sharp 
up to any required size. 


Write for FREE literature and 
address of your local LEICA 
dealer. 


WALTER A. CARVETH & CO. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
388 Yonge St., - Toronto, Ont. 
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A Community for reconstruction 

under competent medical care . . . 
To find a place where those suffering 
from nervous and mild mental con- 
ditions may receive individual, con- 
6tructive care, often presents a prob- 
lem to both physician and patient. 
Homewood offers such a place. Beau- 
tiful buildings, lovely grounds, occu- 
pational therapy, thorough medical 
and nursing treatment, diet, electro- 
therapy, hydrotherapy, and other 
proven effective aids to restoring the 
patient to his normal, active life. 

Address Rates moderate. 

aay Clare, M.D., Medical Superintendent 


omewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ont. 
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(THE fifth season of the Promenade 

Orchestra concerts at Varsity 
Arena began with an outburst of 
public enthusiasm that must have 
inspired optimism in the Musical 
Director, Reginald Stewart, and all 
identified with the furtherance of the 
enterprise. Nearly 7,200 listeners 
were accommodated within the walls 
of the Arena and upwards of 2,000 
people turned away. The series has 
begun one month earlier than usual, 
a policy dictated by the fact that the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
some time ago agreed to co-operate in 
a series of 24 concerts, by broadcast- 
ing a portion of the programs from 
9 to 10 every Thursday night. 
Though many eminent citizens were 
present at the opening event, the 
chief encouragement lay in the enor- 
mous turn-out of the general public 
for whose benefit these very reason- 
ably priced concerts were arranged. 


Certainly music iovers got value 
for their money, for in addition to a 
symphony orchestra of over 90 pieces 
they heard an ensemble of five of the 
most gifted Canadian pianists. For 
an event of this kind the program 
could hardly have been bettered in 
structure and musical character. The 
personnel of the orchestra is largely 
the same as that of last year. The 
splendor of the string sections was 
again apparent; and the other sec- 
tions admirably efficient, despite the 
fact that there were one or two in- 
stances of blue notes among the 


horns. These may be regarded as 
minor casualties unlikely to occur 


often. 


[NTEREST naturally centred on the 

piano numbers and the most im- 
portant was a novelty to most 
listeners, the Bach-Vivaldi Concerto 


in A minor for four pianos and 
string orchestra. Antonio Vivaldi 
and Bach were’ contemporaries; 


though the Venetian is supposed to 
have been born in 1680, five years 
earlier than Bach. He entered orders 
when young and because of the color 
of his hair was known as “The Red 
Priest’’. He was a great violin 
virtuoso, and a composer of remark- 
able melodic gifts. Bach admired his 
music so much that he adapted no 
less than 21 of his violin concertos to 
his own use; 16 for clavier; 4 for 
organ; and one for 4 claviers and 
string orchestra. It was the latter 
composition which was heard the 
other night. The flowing beauty and 
melodic freshness of the three move- 
ments proved ravishing and Bach’s 
scoring gives equal opportunities to 





ICAL EVENTS 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


LEONARD BASHAM, Vancouver, 
B.C., prize winner in the competition 
for original compositions held recently 
by the Canadian Performing Right 
Society who was unable to attend the 
presentation of awards by His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General at Rideau 
Hall. 


every one. The four pianists, Ernest 
Seitz, Alberto Guerrero, Scott Mal- 
colm and Reginald Godden, played 
with finish and exquisite musical 
appreciation, and the orchestra 
under Mr. Stewart provided a satis- 
fying and distinguished tonal back- 
ground. 

Later, Mr. Stewart joined the 
pianistic ensemble and a group of 
five numbers was given, the loveliest 
of which was Liszt’s arrangement of 
Schubert's aubade, ‘‘Hark, Hark the 
Lark.’’ This enthralling lyric, which 
it is said Schubert originally 
sketched on a restaurant menu, is at 
all times enchanting; and, rendered 
as it was, with the different artists 
picking up the trills of the lark in 
succession, it was doubly so. Their 
most brilliant offering from the 
standpoint of execution was a trans- 
cription of the ‘‘Dance Infernale”’ 
from Stravinsky’s ‘‘Fire Bird’’. Two 
Cyril Scott numbers, ‘Invention in 
F major’ on a theme by Bach and 
“Slumber Song’’ were also heard, 
and at the end the five played Percy 
Grainger’s ‘‘Spoon River’ with 
rollicking rhythmical abandon. 

The purely orchestral numbers of 
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40 Cor any kind you want” is the answer of the 
to exacting buyers of steel for everything 
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Algoms§ turn out 130 grades of Carbon and Alloy 
steels. Mmills convert Algoma ingots into blooms, 
billets #all widely-used sizes for further rolling and 
forging@ mills shape Algoma steel into complete 
ranges@weights in structural, rail and bar sections. 


Such défuction equips the “Men of Algoma” to 
meet tii@s of the nation. Millions of tons of their 
steel ti€en put into use over 36 years show how 


well th B So. 


Only slmade by “Good Steelmakers and Good 
Citizen the endorsement of Algoma’s national 
er and service could build Algoma’s long 

peat customers. Today Algoma steel is 
used if@cture of automobiles, buildings, bridges, 
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This is the dependable way to build docks and 
drainage structures. Above is a Fort William 
Coal Dock built with Algoma Steel Sheet Piling. 
Contractor, Canadian Dredging Company, Lid. 


steel for end and base frames, mater 
dozens of smaller parts. 
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Steel from Algoma is the steel of Canadian 
industry. The electrical industry uses Algoma 
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the program were works of unfailing 
popular appeal. The splendid tonal 
volume of the orchestra, and the 
technical brilliance of the strings 
were demonstrated in Tschaikow- 
sky’s ‘“‘Pathetique’’ Symphony. Mr. 
Stewart gave a crisp virile interpre- 
tation and did not over-sentimental- 
ize it. In Weber’s overture ‘“‘Oberon”’ 
there was a little horn trouble, but 
it is always a splendid opening work, 
whose melodies invariably put an 
audience in a proper frame of mind. 
Mr. Stewart’s well-known aptitude 
for the gracious handling of rhythms 
was to the fore in the Strauss valse 
“Tales from the Vienna Woods’, and 
as an extra number Pierne’s brilliant 
“March of the Little Fauns” sent 
everyone home happy. 


‘HE annual closing concerts of the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music 
almost invariably reveal promising 
new talent and tradition was lived up 
to in the first of these events. The 
notable development under Ettore 
Mazzolini of the Conservatory Orch- 
estra, a major participant, gives 
weight to the program. Its perform- 
ance of Dvorak’s “New World’ Sym- 
phony was on the whoie so excellent 
as to almost make listeners forget 
that it isa student body. The strings 
were good throughout and admirable 
work was done by woodwind, horns 
and trumpets. The conductor’s com- 
mand of his forces, and attention to 
detail were especially apparent in the 
melodious second movement, played 
with vivacity and fire. Mr. Mazzo- 
lini also played a Capriccio for small 
orchestra by William Haehnel, some- 
what reminiscent of Debussy, but re- 
vealing a good working knowledge of 
orchestra. 

In mentioning the soloists, names 
of teachers are given in brackets. 
They included four vocalists, three 
pianists and one violinist. The first 
vocalist heard was Vera Wilkinson 
(D’Alton McLaughlin), possessor of 
a really rich contralto voice, consid- 
erable warmth and good articulation. 
Her numbers included an old Russian 
slumber song of exceptional appeal. 
Alex Kaye (Albert Whitehead) re- 
vealed a baritone voice of good qual- 
ity. He sang Kentucky folk songs 
with considerable ease of expression, 
though his style was rather lacking 
in vitality. Verdi’s familiar bravura 
aria 


“Pace, Pace’’ was sung by 
Eleanor McBroom (George Lam- 
bert) with ease and fluency though 


she sang a little sharp at the outset. 
Her voice is of powerful quality as 
the number demands. Miriam Haines 
(Dorothy Allan Park) has a high 
soprano voice of light timbre but 
exquisite quality. She sang Mozart’s 
“Alleluia” and an aria from ‘‘The 
Magic Flute’; and the ease with 
which she sang high B, as well as the 
smoothness of her runs, delighted 
her hearers. 

The first of the pianists heard was 
Gwenolyn Duchemin (Alberto Guer- 
rero) who played the Chopin Ballade 
in F minor, and revealed a good sing- 
ing tone and poetic feeling, though 
her interpretation seemed lacking in 
decisive quality. Catherine Tees 
(Ernest Seitz) played the Chopin 
Seherzo in B flat minor with author- 
ity, appealing tone quality and subtle 
shading. Finally Susan Devitt (Viggo 
Kihl) played with orchestra the 
Schumann Concerto in A minor with 
broad musical feeling and warmth of 
utterance, and was an outstanding 
factor in the program. Her sense of 
color and phrasing are exceptional; 
and the spontaneous ease of her 
execution won admiration. Another 
most promising soloist was Phyllis 
Parker (Elie Spivak) the only 
violinist. She is obviously a girl of 
rich, artistic and rhythmical intui- 
tions; and played ‘‘Nigun’’ by Bloch, 
and a Dance by de Falla, with full 
resonant tone, brilliant technique 
and dramatic feeling. 


(THE May Festival which is to be 
held on May 16th, 17th and 18th 
at Massey Hall is the most important 
event in an orchestral sense that has 
been heard in Canada in years. The 
major factor in the four concerts to 
be given is the Philadelphia Orches 
tra, a magnificently endowed institu- 
tion, which holds a foremost place 
among the great orchestras of all the 
world The associations between To- 
ronto and this organization date back 
over twenty years. When first heard 
here in 1917 it was just beginning, 
under the inspiring genius of Leo- 
pold Stokowski, to climb into the 
supreme position it now holds It 
will be recalled that for several 
seasons it co-operated in a week of 
Festival concerts with the Mendels- 
sohn Choir; and that these events 
created the enthusiasm for orches- 
tral music among the music lovers 
of this city, which has borne such 
notable fruits in the way of local 
effort. 
Orchestral music in its highest 
forms has since become part of the 
very life of this—eenmmunity; alr the 
year round. In coming to Toronto 
the Philadelphia Orchestra now 
meets a vast body of listeners inti 
mately familiar with the works it 
will perform, in comparison with 
which the listening public similarly 
equipped in days gone by, was a mere 
handful. Loyal as is our devotion to 
our own enterprises, the opportunity 
of hearing a perfect symphony or- 
chestra, which embodies an ideal to 
ward which all new orchestras as- 
pire, should be a boon and a stimu- 
lus to all. The new conductor of the 
Philadelphians, Eugene Ormandy, 
does not come to us as a stranger. 
On his initial visit with the organiza- 
tion a year ago he proved himself a 


worthy successor to the radiant 
Stokowski. 
The management of Massey Hall 


has been more than generous in pro- 
viding extra features for these Festi- 
val concerts. In the All-Russian pro- 
gram on Monday night, Artur Ruben- 
stein will play with orchestra the 
Tschaikowsky piano concerto in B 
flat minor. It may safely be said that 
no other living pianist is so superbly 
equipped to interpret this grandiose 


work. The power of his tone is 
unique and he is a sensitive and 
beautiful interpreter alse. This pro- 


gram will also include the world 
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@ Every year more people dis- 
cover the better value and /Jasting 
economy of equipping their 
homes with screens of Anaconda 
Bronze. 


Whereas ordinary galvanized 
screens must be painted almost 
every year to retard rust—screens 
of Anaconda Bronze are rustless 
_ don’t require painting—don’t 
develop ugly gaping rust holes 
that need patching to keep the 
insects out. 


























Screens of Anaconda Bronze are 
more efficient too. They are of 
finer mesh than ordinary screens 
—-there are 256 tiny holes to 
every square inch. Even insects 















Main Office and Mill: New Toronto, Ont. 


OF TORONTO 


Toronto Conservatory of Music 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 4th to JULY 30th 

SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND PERFORMERS 
Comprehensive courses in Piano, Organ, Singing and Stringed Instruments coyer 
ear training, 
theoretical work for Conservatory examinations, etc. 
Women Students may be accommodated at the Conservatory Residence. 

Circular giving full details will be sent on request. 
SPECIAL REDUCED RAILWAY RATES—WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
ADDRESS—135 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


(Made-in-Canada Products) 


Montreal Office: Dominion Square Bldg. = 
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NEWS! 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 


with screens of 


ANACONDA BRONZE 


small as pinheads cannot force 
their way through. 

So the slightly higher first cost 
of screens of Bronze is a good in- 
vestment. You'll realize this 
when you consider these two im- 
portant facts: 

Bronze screens last a lifetime with 
ordinary They retain all 
their beauty and efficiency with- 
out costly service. 


care. 


Rron Fé 


Bronze screen cloth costs, in the 
first place, only about 40c. more 
per full length window—a ridicu- 
lously small price to pay for such 
lasting aid to the health and com- 
fort of your family. 
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EQUIP YOUR HOME WITH 


Anaconda 


The true economy of a rust-free 
home is fully explained in our illus- 
trated booklet. “‘Copper, Brass and 
Bronze in the Home.’”’ Send this 
coupon for your free copy. 


Anaconda American Brass Ltd. 
Dept. 21R, New Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me your FREE booklet, 
Home.” 


Name 
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embracing the chief orches- 


rangement of three Rachmaninoff tral episodes of the music dramas of 
Preludes, and beautiful works by ‘“Nibelungen Ring” is of supreme im- 
Glinka and Moussorgsky. portance, since it is to be played by 

Tuesday night will bring the re- an orchestra superb in every detail 
nowned violinist, Efrem Zimbalist, On Wednesday night, Sir Ernest 
an artist of flawless mastery, who MacMillan will conduct Pierne’s 
needs no introduction here or else- dramatic oratorio “The Children’s 
where. He will play the Sibelius Con- Crusade” which has steadily main 
certo in D_ minor. Brahms’ 2nd _ tained its appeal since its first per- 
Symphony, most joyous of all his formance in 1902. Few works com- 
works in this form, will also be posed in this century have so 
heard and a new Bach transcription gripped the emotions of mankind 
by Lucien Caillet. Sir Ernest has a corps of splendid 

Records\ of the past season have juvenile and adult voices at his com- 
shown that the most popular of all mand, and never before has the work 
composers. living or dead, is Richard been done here with so fine o»-+- 
Wagner. The Wednesday Wagner strumental. sunnert 
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CRAVEN PLAIN (227H0U7 


In Green Packets 20 for 25¢. 


my throat! 


The Craven “A” natural cork-tip ensures 
*throat-smooth’ smoking. It binds the end 
of the cigarette firmly and prevents loose 
strands of tobacco entering the mouth and 
throat. 


In the ‘ easy-access’ inner foil 
pack and sealed fresh in 
moisture-proof ‘cellophane’. 


20 for 25c. 


ALSO IN TINS 50 for 6Oc. 
Same Price as in England. 
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SAME FINE QUALITY AS CRAVEN “A” 


Carreras Ltd., London, Eng.—150 years’ reputation for quality C,A,439 
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TNNHE Youth Hostel movement has 
reached Canada 

Youth Hostels! What are they? 
Well, broadly speaking, they are an 
open sesame to adventure, to gipsy 
davs on the open road with all one’s 
baggage in a knapsack 

Youth hostels are an old story in 
Europe. The idea originated in Ger- 
many. Don’t you remember that soon 
after the war we heard a lot about the 
“Wandervogel’’—Germany’s wander: 
ing youth who went from place to place 
on foot or on bicycles, staying over 
night with friendly country folk. 

In 1910, Richard Shirrmann, a Ger- 
man school master, opened his home, 
an old castle at Altena in Westfalen, 
as the first youth hostel. 

Richard Shirrmann believed that 
through adventure on the open road 
youth could be educated for living. He 
dreamed of a chain of hostels where 
young wanderers might be housed and 
cared for. He wanted youth to have the 
adventure it longs for—safely and at 
little cost 

This dream of Richard Shirrmann'’s 
has been more than realized. There 
are now more than 4,000 hostels in 
eighteen countries. Germany lists 
several hundred of them—ten to fifteen 
miles apart—on her tourist maps. 
There are youth hostels in Austria, in 
the Scandinavian countries, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Danzig, France, Bel- 
cium, Holland, Luxemburg, Switzer- 
land, England and Wales, Ireland and 
Scotland. Since Richard Shirrmann 
threw Castle Altena open to youth, 
thirty million travelers have stayed 
in Europe’s hostels, and there is now- 
since 1932—an international associa- 
tion of youth hostels, with head- 
quarters in Amsterdam 





YOUTH HOSTELS are simple places 
Farm homes, for the most part, 
with the friendly farmer and his wife 
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43 SAVE MORE ON CURRENT. New Silent Meter- 
Miser saves up to 25% MORE! See lower operatit 
cost proved before you buy! 


2 SAVE MORE ON FOOD. Keep larger quantities 
safer, fresher, longer! Food-Safety Indicator on the ; ‘ ; 
door proves this before you buy! its simplicity .. . So amazingly silent 

3 SAVE MORE ON ICE. Actually make ice cheaper 


cost than ever! You see proof before you buy! 


0 SAVE MORE ON UPKEEP. Lonver, trouble-free 


teu" DOUBLE-EAS 





SAVE ALL 4 WAYS... as 


..or you nay not Save at all / 


NEW SILENT baa 


METER-MISER 


Simplest refrigerating mechanism 
ever built. You can hardly hear 
1g it run! 


Meet the NEW Miracle Maker of 
Cold! Saves up to 25% MORE on 
electricity than even the current-sav- 
ing Meter-Miser of 1937. And proves 


you can’t doubt its ability to give 
long, economical, trouble-free ser- 
vice. Completely sealed! Automati- 
cally oiled and cooled! Comes with 
5-Year Protection Plan backed by 
General Motors. Saves you more on 
current — food —ice—upkeep. ALL 4 
ways! See—hear—the PROOF at your 
Frigidaire Dealer’s today! 


than you can buy it... freeze desserts at lower 


life assured by New Thermo-Sealed Cabinet 
New Silent Meter-Miser .. . 5-Year Protection Plan 
on sealed-in mechanism, backed by GENERAL 
MOTORS! 


@ People are “Savings-minded” in ! That’s why food safe, or freeze enough ice cheaply, or run with- 


thousands more thrifty families are replacing waste- out repair expense in hot weather! It may save cents 
ful food-storing metiods ~~~ buying tins one modem One way, Olly tO tose Collars throuph hidden extra= 
) y & 





refrigerator they know in advance will save them vagance”’! 
money All 4 Ways! Why risk a loss? Choose this refrigerator that 
They know that unless a refrigerator proves this openly proves Greater Savings on Current ... Food 





ability it may not save at all! For example, its Operat- ss a Se 


ing cost may be low at times, yet it may fail to keep 


.. Upkeep ... All 4 Ways .. . before 
your eyes, before you buy! Your Frigidaire Dealer 
is Waiting to show you this proof, and to demonstrat 
Frigidaire’s NEWLY-STYLED 9-Way Adjustable In- 
terior . . . NEW Moisture-Seal Hydrators . . . NEW 
Close-Bar Sliding Shelves and many other advantages 
that prove greater usability! 

Don't be satisfied with less in the refrigerator you 
buy! Insist on the PROOF of greater economy and 
convenience that only Frigidaire with the New Silent 
Meter-Miser can give. The money, work and disap- 
pointment you save will richly reward ycur choice 
for long years to come! Frigidaire Division, General 
Motors Sales Corporation, Leaside, Ontario. 
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NEW YOUTH HOSTELS 


BY WINNIFRED DAVENPORT 





YOUTH HOSTEL HEADQUARTERS. Monroe Smith, director of American 

Youth Hostels, Inc., at dinner with his staff at the headquarters of the associ- 

ation in Northfield, Mass. Seated next to him is Miss Dorothy Allen, of 
Calgary, general secretary of the Canadian Youth Hostels. 


acting as house parents to the young 
wanderers. A place to sleep is pro- 
vided. It may be in the barn for the 
boys; in an upper story of the farm 
house for the girls. The mattresses 
may be of straw. There will be facili- 
ties for washing, a place to cook, and 
a room in which to chat and rest when 
the weather makes travel inadvisable. 

Hostellers prepare their own meals, 
buying from the farmer or a nearby 
shop whatever they need in the way 
of milk, eggs and butter, and perhaps 
fruit and vegetables. They see that 
the places in which they stay are kept 
clean and tidy. 

As a rule, hostellers are on the road 
most of the time, on foot or on their 
bicycles. The main purpose of the hos- 
tels is to provide young people with 
safe and inexpensive overnight shelter. 

The simplest kind of living, free- 
dom, adventure out of doors—that’s 
youth hostelling. And for the prover- 
bial song—for at no hostel in the 
world is the charge more than twenty- 
five cents for a night’s lodging. 


ON THIS continent, youth hostels 
were nothing but a name _ until 
three years ago. 

In the United States, Munroe Smith, 
a boy scout executive, and his wife, 
Isabel, heard about Europe’s youth hos- 
tels. They went abroad to investigate, 
caught Europe’s enthusiasm for youth 
hostels, and came back to open the first 
American hostel at Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in December 1934. 

Now the idea is spreading in the 
United States like a prairie fire. Last 
year 10,000 youngsters tramped and 
bicycled happily over New England’s 
lovely countryside. By that time there 
were 76 hostels ready for them—in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont 
and New Hampshire. And that sum- 
mer more than 1,000 young people went 
hostelling abroad under American 
Youth Hostel leadership. 

By the time you read this there will 
be more hostels in New England, and 
perhaps the first hostel links in Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania and California will 
be started. Field secretaries are in 
these three states now, laying the 
foundations for these additional hos- 
tel chains. 


BOUT the time the Munroe Smiths 

were kindling enthusiasm for the 
youth hostel movement in the United 
States, a small group of Canadians in 
Calgary were wondering what could be 
done to breathe life into the teaching 
of French and history to high school 
students in Alberta. They also heard 
of the European youth hostels, and 
determined to help young Albertans to 
go abroad as part of their education. 
So the youth hostel movement began 
in Canada. 

Canada now has ten youth hostels 
all in Alberta. Eight of them form a 
chain between Calgary and Banff. Six 
of these eight hostels are in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, two in the moun- 
tains. The other two hostels lie south 
of Calgary, in the Eden Valley, near 
the Duke of Windsor’s ranch. Two 
more hostels ara needed to complete 
a chain of hostels about fifteen miles 
apart over an uphill and downdale 
trail of 150 miles. 

These Canadian hostels are, for the 
most part, on rough pack trails, not 
suitable for bicycling. Canada’s hostel- 
lers go a-foot or on horseback. For 
those who don’t care to hike, mounts 
and saddles are available at, reason- 
able rates. The Canadian hostels take 
several forms. There are log cabins, 
Indian tepees, ranch homes, an Indian 
school and the Y.W.C.A. at Banff. 


(THERE was, in the beginning, no 
connection between the Canadian 
Youth Hostels and the American or- 


ganization. That was because neither 
knew that the other existed. 

But last year, Miss Dorothy Allen 
of Calgary, the Canadian Youth Hos- 
tel Association’s General Secretary, 
spent a few months at the headquarters 
of the American association in North- 
field, Massachusetts, to find out how 
the sister organization is doing things. 
She established in Northfield a tem- 
porary national office for Canada. 
Some day, she hopes, there will be 
hostel chains both farther west, in 
British Columbia, and in eastern Cana- 
da, with a national office in the East 

The officers of the Canadian Youth 
Hostel Association are: President, 
Donald Cameron of the University of 
Alberta; Vice-President, Catherine Bar- 
clay; Secretary, Mary Barclay; Treas- 
urer, Ivy Devereaux; General Secre 
tary, Dorothy Allen. Other members 
of the executive committee are: Leslie 
Sara, Hilda Pillidge, Norman Colley, 
Rita Rushworth, representing the Al- 
pine Club; W. J. Selby Walker of the 
Canadian National Parks Association; 
and A. C. Wilfong of the Boy Scouts. 


F YOU decide to go hostelling all you 

need is: 

Your youth hostel pass. This costs 
$1.00 a year if you’re under twenty- 
five and $2.00 a year if you’re over that 
age; 

A sense of adventure; 

Love of the outdoors; 

A knapsack, sleeping bag, and the 
simplest of hiking clothes. A bicycle. 
if you don’t wish to travel on foot. 
The youth hostel pass is the open ses- 
ame to: 

Hiking or bicycling trips, taken in- 
dependently, over any of the American, 
Canadian or European hostel chains 
at a cost of about $1.00 a day; 

A trip as a member of a hostelling 
group— 

Through the British Isles; 

In the Swiss Alps, the Balkans, Ger- 
many, France, Holland or Belgium; 

In Norway or Sweden; 

A canoe trip down the Rhine and 
the Danube; 

A bicycling trip in Japan. 

Young hostellers (most of them are 
from fifteen to twenty-five years old) 
travel in groups of ten, each with a 
leader from this country. On the other 
side of the Atlantic they are joined 
by a leader, who acts as guide and inter- 
preter, from the country in which they 
are to travel. The cost of an eight 
weeks’ youth hostelling trip in Europe 
is about $260 for those under nineteen: 
a little more for those over nineteen 
This includes steamship fare. 


[00K out, this summer, for groups 

of cyclists in Canada. A hostelling 
group of young Americans, with thei 
bicycles, will board a specially reserved 
Canadian National tourist car in Mon 
treal for eight weeks of hostelling on 
this continent. The car will be side 
tracked every so often to permit the 
young voyageurs abroad to go adven 
turing over Canada’s roads and trails 
They will go all the way across the 
continent, as far as Vancouver, in this 
fashion and then, leaving their Cana 
dian railroad car behind them, travel 
leisurely back by bicycle and train 
through the United States 

Another transcontinental group will 
begin its wanderings in San Francisco, 
come north to Vancouver, and board 
a rolling hostel there, bound for east 
ern Canada, and a return trip from 
east to west through the United States 

One doesn't necessarily have to be 
in one’s teens to go hostelling. It is. of 
course, primarily for young people 
But the American association says in 
one of its folders that it is for anyone 
from “four to ninety-four.” If you feel 
young and love the out-of-doors, you’ll 


_be welcome in any youth hostel. 





HOSTELLERS SLEEP IN BUNKS at the youth hostel in Northfield, Mass. 


This is a corner of the boys’ bunk room. 
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BY MABEL CREWS RINGLAND 
“TMAGINE such sophisticated handi- and designs. The Handicraft Asso- with its different provincial branches 
crafts from a young country like Ciation has taken time to encourage Following up the interest created 
Canada!” a continental visitor was and guide the best craft workers, at Paris, the Canadian Handicraft 
heard to remark whi.e admiring the Stimulating those with exceptional Guild is sending an exhibit to the 
splendid showing of the Canadian talent to create to the limit of their Scottish Empire | Exhibition at Glas 
Sean Guild at the recent Paris abiliity. gow this spring. By developing this 
ixposition. hires < vr : tias it te Waka ? gto aie 
it was beyond a doubt the most in- " a is RANE BAR ‘well paid: aan fully seems on ] th ane 
triguing exhibit in the Canadian If artists cease to be found {uray Sakata Cz cc eat “a = 
Building; many people have told me ®™0nS the crafts, there is great dan- jie, oye oancati Se eee eee 
A ¥ : s - ger ‘ Y ota del Dae ife, our educational projects, and 
so. And the first time this side of 8°" that they will vanish from the ‘5. ee pee 
; : arts also and become m: ee eerie se phases of our development that 
Canadian life has been featured at 319 calosmen instead,” edits would show us to the people of the 
a foreign exhibition. countelos aie ‘tae he wor ke world in a true light. Only in some 
Ome So about — other peoples art industries and this rhole vale such way can we hope to counteract 
pa = i gre ’ eome. Gakl Meeenk hk Gat oo seosedas the grotesque and at best often one- 
jn ‘ethane, sinindia Gan life. Sweden especially, through plac- tictisn set tae ee wie” nae = bin tte ee ee ee ere ee ee 
great open spaces? Especially so when '2€ artists in charge of industry, has . se wild. -anadian semi-precious stones have been strikingly combined with Canadian silver by Canadian silver- 
ak theme of the Paria iixposition an ohanae tera cc ay a ee smiths. With the hand-wrought pewter, right, these articles formed part of the exhibit of Canadian 
re finitely: “What ar 5 artsmans i > taste anc ‘ : F : aaa saniadle 
aay tice finite eee Sty you living generally. It resolves itself =i HISTORIC SIDEBOARD handicrafts at the Paris International Exposition. 
skills to develop the cultural life of eeoliieis problem of education and nditor SATURDAY Nicut: ae ooo 
the country?” uilding up standards of fine work- Having read with much interest them receiving $1.25 per day and the from the Hotel which was made in It is the set of old carriage steps used 
manship, design and intrinsic your story of the old Queen’s Hotel other 75 cents per day. Cupids, fruit 1888 for the Princess Louise Suite. by William Watson wh« ‘drove Jenny 
YTRIKING evidence of what we in beauty, in Canada as elsewhere. by Mr. V. E. Byfield, I was thrilled to and flowers are carved in high relief. Beautifully made of mahogany, it is Lind from the Queen’s Hotel to her 
Canada are accomplishing along Mrs. Adelaide Marriott of Toronto, be the proud owner of one grand old The cupboards are enclosed by panel high backed and almost square, and I first concert in tl e old Toronto Market 
chaaitittien wan Obvious! a surprise who went to Paris in charge of the friend, the sideboard which for more doors which are carved with cupids am told that its design is the result Mr. Watson then an old man and 
to many who saw the colorful, beauti- handicrafts exhibit and arranged the than half a century welcomed succeed- in ovals. On its completion the side- of the fear of Princess Louise that now long since dead, gave me ‘the 
fully lighted and displayed Handi- display, has high hopes that this first ing generations of guests to the old board was awarded first prize and her room might be draughty. At steps when I was still 'a boy. He him- 
crafts Exhibit, sponsored by the Can- showing at a foreign exhibition is Queen’s. It is one of the finest ex- also Place of Honor for Furniture any rate it affords protection from self had cherished then ‘for 3 
adian Handicraft Guild, under which the beginning of great things for a amples of the product of that noted at the Philadelphia Exposition in 1860, whatever breezes might blow from The carriage, if I can remember + 
name the present Handicraft Associa- better understanding of Canada and old Canadian firm of fine furniture and it was then valued at $3,500. One at least three sides. told me. was lett to its memories in 
tion of Canada and other affiliated for arts and crafts here as sponsored makers, Jacques and Hay. Two men duplicate was made for a family in In my small hotel in Stayner I an old livery on Sheppard ‘Sivaat. 
sa groups will in future function. It DY the Canadian Handicraft Guild, spent one year and nine months in Belfast, Ireland. have still another article which has Wilcox Inn, Stayner, Ont 
was no afterthought, no mere filler. ® "00-Profit making organization, its construction and carving, one of I also have one “draught” chair some connection with the old Queen's Gronds RENFREY 
len in, but a major attraction, carefully @ —— TEORGE KENFREY. 
ros planned and executed, which occupied 
ry. one entire wall of the Canadian 
ers Building at Paris. Small wonder the 
“th } crowds who saw it exclaimed in 
OW amazement. 
1eZs The Canadian Building, strategic- 
em- ally located at the base of the Liffel 
ida. Tower and contoured like a grain 
be e'evator, with a massive buffalo j 
in alongside for a bit of western glamor, 
ina was not lacking in showmanship. But 
ast not the least effective piece of show- 
uth manship, perhaps, was its demon- 
ent. strating for the first time, through 
y of the medium of folk arts and crafts, 
Bar- something of the cultural life of Can- 
eas ada. Telling the world that there is 
ere in the Dominion a growing awareness | 
bers and a taste for things not represent- 
sslie ed by forests and fisheries, farms 
lley, and factories, or even gold mines. 
AL Showmanship indeed of a_ higher 
the order. For as a keen observer has 
ion: said: “When the arts and crafts of 
Sg a country gain recognition that coun- : 
try takes a new place in the respect 
of the world.” 
you 
GOME might have expected crudeness ry 
osts “’ in the traditional or native crafts. a 
nty 3ut the work of Indian and Eskimo 
that —wood and slate carving, basketry 
i weaving, walrus tusk ivory work 
| was admitted by connoisseurs to be 
some of the finest living aboriginal 
the art in the world today. The collec- 
ycle 
‘ = 
ses THIS, THEN, IS SPRING 
n in TINHIS, then, is Spring 
ican, When every street is filled with 
1ains shouting children { 
F : Frantic with life 4 
Ning Feet flying; 
A patina of pink on cheek and lip 
Reminiscent of apple blossom. 
Ger And the adolescents. 
m; Sauntering ... slowly ‘ 
Caught in the maze and wonder of 
and their own sensations. 
A wor!d of fingertips and white, slim 
throats 
n are And bright hair, flying 
old) Dreams merging into dream. 
ith a : - aed 
other Spring is a difficult season 
oined Who ig there who is not undone 
inter By bud breaking into leaf 
they And grass blades growing? 
eight Spring moons, too, 
urop Have a way 
‘teen Of scrapping your defences! 
eteen —Mona GOuULD 
Sanaa ENON 
ion at the Paris Exposition was 
roups mall but distinctive and authentic. 
elling n this field the essence of beauty 
theii s tradition, as in a folk song which 
served e would cherish as a precious heri- 
Mon ize of the past and try to strip 
ng on are of ali modernizing influences. 
ide Many visitors asked where this novel 
it the rt could be obtained, and a well ’ 
adven nown French artist Was eager to : 4 A, ; 
trails yuy all the Indian baskets and order i i f/f i / / 
the lore. So enthused was she over f a 1's 4 - ) 7 s9 272 J ff 2 ¢ / TA > e 
in i ik arts in Canada that she plans to i 4 i i tA j La i 4s ( fj é ve f f j 
Cana yme over to study them at first . = = . s . ee ? sf ¢ . ¢ 
travel and. 7 
trairz “Is Canada just a farming country 
if wheat fields, grain elevators and 
up will rairies?”” was heard more than once. b f ie d | . ly k ° h . hy . 
ia Those who asked saw an unexpected ... by tens of thousands, peopie are capturing them, keeping them, with a movie camera 
board efinement of taste in the rural arts 
r east f the Dominion colorful hand 
» from oven blankets and bedspreads, many . 
States n the classic designs of old Quebec, Neate ey, ’ N \W IS THE TIME. to get out-of-doors With the finer Eastman home movie 
to be he Pine Tree, Star and Mary, the leads in three seconds ou } . . - . 1) 
Gin a nowflake: hand-carved furniture: don't ouch the: flinc diseerien with a movie camera cameras Magazine Ciné -Kodak ind 
people indwoven catalogne, the gay carpet in a nragazine. Just slip the Now, while everything that meets the Ciné-Kodak “K’—even the beginne } 
ays i f the habitant; soft homespun cloth magazine into place, close ; E a ; “1 : 
ee n natural dyed hues; Saskeaa pease ne Bmwnbe : oon eve seems fresh young, exciting; while can get clear. brilliant mov les, pulsating 
ou feel inens woven of hand-flailed flax in lew loatine in onle one of ak Gl youl garden Is Surprising you every day with life and motion. These are the most 
oe acai anita, hoaae Paco eee new features in this remark . with its riotous behavior and the whole popular of all 16 mm. home mevi 
1 rugs that are charming. Surely ADAG POCK SOB RONAG LOTT id countryside ischanging almostovernight cameras. 
hese folk who build beauty of line With fast 7.1.9 lens, $140; in " Pe se te 
nd color and design into the com- cluding combination carrying Wherever you go, you'll see something FULL-COLOUR KODACHROME And simply by 
mon place trappings of daily living case. $160.50. heautiful.. . new life pouring into things dhinaskacteie Dhskss titellawantet ak Weiiek | / 
ire artists in their humble way, not . a tte al Den th Kodacl hee OW cota, acts \ 
rude “cotonials.” Made in the first CINE-KODAK “K“ > ae, . with Kodachrome instead of with bla ~and é 
lace for home use, these articles i lens of thousands of people will be white—vyour movies will be flooded with the 
ire now in great demand and have is the most widely used 16 mm. ; slory of gorssous full-color 
1 good sale. home movie camera-—it’s so using their movie cameras this spring : asl, = = Ms 
simple, yet so fine. You get see hings ; >. sVveES . ar i] smietin sib oan actuall a 
()F SPECIAL interest at the Paris : - Bi Pew incre Maree You see things with new ey whe n Bin =n nee areas! i on ally ¢ 
‘ Exposition was a fine collection touch of a lever. Performs you start making movies ot see them, how marve : ously liteiike and beau- 
f creative arts contributed by beautifully for the beginner, them. And afterwards—when  tiful colour makes them. 













trained craftsmen, Canadians who 
are doing original work with our 
native materials, under the guidance 
of master craftsmen, which proved 
jthat sophisticated moderns can find 
time for ereating beauty. There was 


ind, as your skill increases, re your pictures leap into life on Drop in at your dealer’s—let him show 
sponds to every exacting de 
mand. Loads with full 100 feet 
of 16 mm. film. With /.1.9 lens, 


$100; including case, $118. Be 


the home screen—vou'll be you these 16 mm, Ciné-Kodaks. And let him 


project for you some sample reels. both in 


almost startled by their vivid : 
black-and-white and full colour 


beauty; thrilled to think you 


Shown hand-wrought jewelry combin- 
‘ : : ee . de . ‘ ’ I anadé STM n¢ D ire the 
*'ng native silver and Canadian semi- » «+ AND FOR PROJECTION made them—and that you'll san ‘d - : % : : ae | 
] i registerec ade na S an so le property f 
For clearer, more brilliant projection, use Kodascope, always have them. Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontaric 


» Precious stones in many attractive 
pieces. Samples of these stones in 












| auartz and polished state, prepared the Eastman-made projector which teams up beauti 

by the Royal Ontario Museum, illus fully with Ciné-Kodak and shows your pictures at \ 3 z , 

cor aa their variety and possibilities their best. . : {/ f 

ee treatment. Then too we Ciné-Kodaks, Kodascopes, and Ciné-Kodak Film are f : > A . J» f5_ FINER EASTMAN 

mad si'var, copper and pewter work, all Eastman-made, designed to work together, and Lh _— (SHrss t-—— 

Hsraceful pottery from Canadian clays, backed by world-wide Cetin service ( /f c { é Uj d HOME MOVIE CAMERAS 
clever book binding, carved wood in : 


a bizarre Shapes and creations. These 
Mass |Vere a few of the many studio crafts 
|" which, unlike the traditional, we 
74n challenge originality to the fullest 
pansion of our native materials 
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. can be yours today! The 
new Steinway at $1225 is a 
superb instrument, and the price 
is well within the reach of the 
modest income. Generous 
terms. Come in today! 


PAUL HAHN 
&@ 
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more deeply 
craftsmanship and 
the people in Holly- 


‘HE more one sees of 

spectacle films the 
one respects the 
conscience of 






























x cagos wood who make them. It isn’t in the 
‘ io ‘ } higher flights of artistic conscience 

coer —there isn’t a trick in the film “In 
ent ime 2 Old Chicago” that any intelligent 
1 1 at th vorla movie-goer isn’t well aware of long 


before the final stupendous trick is 
pulled out of the bag. The triumph 
here is a triumph of sound and 
scrupulous documentation, careful 
continuity, the dextrous true-ing up 
of narrative at every point, most of 
all in its fine generous determination 
to give the audience the whole of its 
money’s worth—substance and spec- 
tacle, bread and circuses, all in two 
hours’ crowded entertainment. 

The producers of “In Old Chicago” 


A.S.Kirkeby, Managing Director 


| Dlackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE. CHICAGO 















































he First 
Edmonton to Battleford 





Back in 1886 means of travel in western 
Canada were so limited that a representa- 
tive of the Canada Life rowed from 
Edmonton to Battleford, a distance of 
almost 400 miles by river. With him he 
carried a supply of fresh vaccine so that 
would-be policyholders could be treated 
by the local doctor without delay. 


The Canada Life had issued its first 
policy thirty-nine years previously 


It was then, and continued to be for 


almost twenty years, the only Canadian 
Life Insurance Company. 


For ninety-one years, the company is 
proud to have shared in the development of 
the Dominion. The invested savings of its 
policyholders continue to provide em- 
ployment for thousands, and to promote 


almost every branch of agriculture and 
industry. 


The 


anada Life 


Canada’s Oldest Life Assurance Company 
Head Office - 


Toronto 








“THE IMPRESSION I GATHER IS, you are desirous of obtaining, to a more 
or less accurate degree, the somewhat doubtful status of my social standing 


What?” —Cartoon by S. C. Mills. 


THE FILM PARADE 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


didn’t really need to go to all that 
trouble. Everybody knew the Chi- 
cago Fire was coming, and every- 
one was prepared to wait for it. 
Darryl Zanuck could easily have 
dangled that final prospect before us, 
like a carrot before a donkey, and 
kept us jogging comfortably along 
with him till the end. Instead he 
has turned out a picture that is not 
only intensely dramatic but honest 
and credible all along the way. Story, 
characterization and spectacle are 
all held in beautiful balance. Director 
Henry King has kept his climax well 
in sight throughout, but never at the 
cost of slighting his narrative, his 
settings or his characters. The 
O’Learys (Alice Brady, Tyrone 
Power and Don Ameche) are always 
vivid and believable; the Chicago 
community is raw and vigorous and 
alive. And when the disaster finally 
arrives, it has every sanction of in- 
evitability, not only to plot and 
drama but to the recklessly-run, 
tinder-box community which it fin- 
ally consumes. 


HERE are no over-reaching subtle- 

ties in “In Old Chicago.” Direc- 
tor King has played his big effects 
right out in the open, so that you 
know exactly what is coming— 
Mother O’Leary’s cow, for instance 
isn’t dropped as an early hint into 
the narrative, she is brought in full- 
bodied, and photographed in close-up. 
with something disquietingly mean 
and ominous behind her blank cow- 
face. And Chicago itself is constantly 
revealed as a fire-hazard of the first 
order, with its brittle clapboard 
shacks, its flimsy and ornate saloons 
and palaces, its lawless and improvi- 
dent civic officials. 

When the catastrophe comes it is 
of course terrific—a conflagration on 
such a scale that all the torrents of 
Sam Goldwyn’s Hurricane could 
scarcely have drowned it out. There 
is the flame smouldering and spread- 
ing, and leaping finally from roofs 
to steeples. There is the panic and 
human desolation of the retreat to 
the waterfront. There is the fire 
burning, miles across, over’ the 
ruined city. There is Mr. Brian Don- 
levy swarming up a drain-pipe and 
the drain-pipe yielding, clinging to 
a board and the board cracking, fall 
ing at last into the midst of a stam- 
pede of crazed steers from the stock- 


yards And in addition there is 
the hero losing his girl in the dis- 
aster, as he deserved to do, and find- 


ing her again, as we all allow he 
should. What more could anyone ask 
for twenty-five cents? 

A CTUALLY we get a great deal 
2 more. We get an honest human 
story, vividly acted; and along with 
it a wonderful description of a raw, 
boozy, upstart community that played 
politics across the saloon bars, paved 
the floors of its public dining room 
with silver dollars, and left the 
safety of its citizens to the mercy 


of God and Mrs. O’Leary’s cow, 
‘In Old Chicago” is in fact the 
best American “epic” film since 


“The Plainsman.” Yet the qualities 
that help to make it fine are present 
to some extent in every film of its 
kind; the shrewd manipulating of a 
bewilderingly complex art, the prac- 
tised timing of shots and sequences, 
the triumphant blending of personal 
and mass narrative, the infinitely 
fastidious care for detail that is lost 
before the eye can take it in. This 
is the genius of Hollywood for which 
Hollywood rarely gets any com- 
mendation—the hard won technical 
competence that, as often as not is 
scornfully dismissed as “slickness.” 


“In Old Chicago” is probably no 
milestone in cinema history. Its 
story is as plain and usable and 


familiar as your hand and its pyro- 
technics are played straight at the 
box-office. But it is as fine an ex- 
ample of showmanship and crafts- 
manship as you are likely to run 
across anywhere. And the proof of 
its intrinsic and really gratuitous 
excellence is this: that it might have 
been only half as good, it might even 
have been made atrociously, and it 
would still, with its tremendous 
climax as a come-on, have drawn a 
handsome profit at the box-office. 


“TT HE Adventures of Marco Polo” 

is tongue-in-the-cheek history, 
fantastically produced and even more 
fantastically cast. There is Gary 
Cooper as Marco Polo. There is 


















Thirty miles long, the Khy- 
ber Pass cuts through other- 
wise unpassable mountains 
on the frontier of India’s 
North West Province and 
Afghanistan. British troops 
perpetually guard this great 
highway of commerce 
against the attacks of fierce 
frontier tribes, 


Sigrid Gurie, an attractive matron 
from the Bronx, as the Chinese Prin- 
cess Kukatchin. There is good comic 
George Barbier as the formidable 
Kublai Khan. There is H. B. 
Warner, with his hair screwed into 
a painful topknot, as a Chinese sage. 
There are Alan Hale and Binnie 
Barnes and a Mongolian comic-strip 
Mr. and Mrs. It is all rather like 
a Hollywood fancy dress party where 
all the notables come together joy- 
ously undisguised as Chinks. Only 
Basil Rathbone with his icy cere- 


VisiToRs BEFORE ENTERING KHYSER 
AREA ARE REQUESTED TO REGISTER 


In the 


Here, Gold Flake Cigarettes also play their part by giving smokers 
How could it be otherwise! This 
cigarette—with its “Top Grade” Virginia leaf and pure white 
Velin paper—has a distinctive personality and flavour all its own! 
You, too, like so many other Canadians, will prefer Gold Flakes 
because they are well and firmly made, just as you like them. 


wo.aHo.witts GOLD FLAKE 


Plain or Cork Tip CIGARETTES 


A Shilling in London—a quarter here 


satisfying relief from strain. 


Tins of 50-55¢ 


ian. 


moniousness and his _ inscrutable 
blackness of heart looks the part, as 
Kublai Khan’s conniving Minister of 


State. As the villainous Ahmed, Mr. 
Rathbone works tirelessly at his 
Putsches and Purges—his_ favorite 


way of liquidating his political enem- 
ies is to drop them through a trap- 
door into a den of tigers, then thrift- 
ily feed the remains to his aviary of 
pet vultures. It’s all a good deal like 
that—wild and incredible and fur- 
iously costly, in the Goldwyn manner, 
but rather fun to watch. 


THE RADIO DIARY 


BY CLARISSA DUFF 


h ONDAY: Though the assertion 
4Y4that C.B.C. programs are not worth 
listening to cannot be backed up by 
argument a considerable number of 
people are ready to accept this criti- 
cism as true. Nobody who listens with 
an open mind to the programs put on 
the air by the Corporation can hon- 
estly say that they are not excellent 
of their type. But it must be admitted 
that the C.B.C. does not maintain a 
good balance between serious and 
popular features. 

There is far more concert music 
than dance music broadcast over the 
national network and the percentage 
of novelty and variety hours is very 


small. Consequently while one sec- 
tion of the radio audience is well 
served by the Corporation another 


section turns for its entertainment to 
independent Canadian stations or to 
American networks. 

Following in the footsteps of the 
B.B.C. the Corporation has a fondness 
for putting on the air lectures on all 
sorts of subjects. So long as these 
talks are about topics of general in- 
terest and are given by experienced 
radio speakers they attract a large 
audience; but it should be remembered 
that only a few listeners are interested 
in Etruscan scarabs or sonata form 
and that these few can learn all they 
want to know by looking in an en- 
cyclopedia. 

The Corporation went in strongly 
last winter for serious music. This is 
all very well, but suites, fugues, motets 
and madrigals should be offset by a 
fair percentage of popular music. For 
my own part I find programs such as 
“C.B.C. Music Hour” and “C.B.C. 
Symphonic Series” both entertaining 
and restful, while “Streamline” and 
“Weekly Song Sheet” exhaust me 
without entertaining me at all. In 
fact jazzed Beethoven and Brahms 
annoy me profoundly. Notwithstand- 
ing my own feelings in the matter I 
think it is high time for the Corpora- 
tion to pay more attention to the 
musical tastes of the average listener. 
As far as I can discover the radio 
audience likes something between the 
two extremes of purely intellectual 
music and “hot” jazz. Such bright 
tunes as “Whistle While You Work” 
lend themselves to arrangements 
which are melodious rather than ex- 
citing. To my mind there is room on 
the national network for a program of 
popular music which is “slow and 
sweet.” 


Surely Bruce Hutchison whose 
“Scrub Oak Hollow” has provided me 
with many a chuckle could write script 
for a variety hour to be produced on 
the Pacific Coast. Considering how 
few humorists there are on the Can- 
adian air it would be nothing short 
of a crime to let Mr. Hutchison dis- 
appear from the national network 
when his present series of broadcasts 
comes to an end. 


In the early days of the Radio Com- 
mission the operetta hour from To- 
ronto was one of the highlights of the 
week. Seemingly the radio audience 
never grows weary of hearing the 
music of Victor Herbert, Jerome Kern 
and Sigmund Romberg. Some mem- 
bers of the cast of four years ago are 
not available now but it should be pos- 
sible to find other artists to take their 
places. Operettas and variety hours 
are expensive forms of entertainment 
on the air but, after all, the Canadian 
public is now in process of contributing 
something over two million dollars to 
the coffers of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation and has a right to 
expect that a considerable percentage 
of this revenue will be handed over to 
the program production department. 


(THURSDAY: Producers of comedy 

and variety features on American 
networks still cling to the idea of 
encouraging the visible audience to 
“stop the show” every few minutes 
with long continued laughter and ap- 
plause. There is no doubt that a 
comedian finds it much earier to 
be amusing in an auditorium packed 
with admirers than he does in a 
stark broadcasting studio with 
nothing more inspiring to look at 
than a cold littie microphone. Added 
to this is the fact that mirth is con- 
tagious. Listeners hearing in their 
own homes peals of laughter from 
the people who are present at the 
broadcast join in happily without 
stopping to consider whether these 
particular wisecracks are really amus- 
ing or not. 

Ronald and I do not react as we 
should to this bit of audience psychol- 
ogy. We are not favorably impressed 
with laughter which starts and stops 
with the precision of a traffic signal. 
Consequently we wish the visible audi- 
ence were kept in the background 
and not allowed to slow down the 
action of the program. Evidently the 
majority of listeners do not agree 
with us; otherwise these comedians 


Khyber Pass, too... 


Ceaseless vigilance is the rule in “The Pass”. . .on guard against am- 
bush. Watching, watching . .. through monotonous days and nights. 
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would be told to put on their act in 
an empty studio and like it. 


FRIDAY: Many things in connection 

with radio programs mystify me, 
and during the winter season I have 
been much perplexed at the material 
used for dramatic sketches on variety 
hours. Perhaps these sketches were 
put on to afford contrast to the rest 
of the performance; but noghing can 
persuade me that death, blindness 
and other tragic situations make suit- 
able material for radio playlets. It 
is not easy to write amusing little 
sketches for the air—these witty 
trifles need the setting of the theatre 
—but it can be done. There is no 
doubt that American producers know 
what the public wants and provides it 
for them; so my hope is that the 
type 


public will ask for a different 
of radio playlet in the future. 


May 14, 1938 
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“HEIGH-HO!” A scene from the 1938 spring revue of the Toronto Masquers, 
recently presented in Margaret Eaton Hall under the direction of Sterndale 


Bennett. 


AMONG THE AMATEURS 


—Photo by “Jay.” 


BY NANCY PYPER 


Six plays were entered in the sec- 

ond Junior Drama Festival at 
Hart House Theatre last Saturday 
morning and afternoon. The adjudi- 
cators were F. J. Mallett and W. S. 
Milne. Though it was stated that 
this was not a competition, a shield 
was awarded, after an _ excellent 
summing-up by Mr. Milne, to Joseph- 
ine Barrington’s Juveniles for their 
presentation of “David the Giant- 
Killer.” The Academy Studio Play- 
ers came next with “The Little Pink 
Lady,” getting a Class B certificate, 
while Class C certificates were given 
to the Toronto Conservatory Players 
for “Peter and the Clock,” and to the 
Von Kunits Academy of Art for 
“White Magic.” 

“David the Giant-Killer’” was an- 
other revelation of Josephine Bar- 
rington’s genius in the choosing and 
handling of children. ‘David’ was 
played by Paddy Shanahan in person, 
and Paddy—lI hope he can’t read—was 
adorable. He was, at a guess, six 
years old and no height at all; his 
sturdy little body was bronzed and 
bare save for a blue loincloth, and 
to see him piping to his sheep, pip- 
ing to Saul, killing the Lion, killing 
Goliath and saying to his Father, 
“I never miss” was a delicious and 
unforgettable experience. His tiny 
sheep—six girls and a boy—almost 
made us forget their shepherd 
for a moment, so bewitching 
was the make-up of their little 
faces and the movement of their 
little tails. Elliot Markson was 
Bochner a majestic King Saul and 
all the others were excellent. The cos- 
tumes were done by Mary Beemer 
and Melville Keay. 


“HE Little Pink Lady” was a 

charming play, charmingly done. 
Here was excellent acting and direc- 
tion, with a delightful and very 
simple set. The youngsters estab- 
lished at once and sustained admir- 
ably the Quaker atmosphere of the 
play; they lived their parts, sewing, 
talking and sympathising with 
their little friend in trouble, quite 
oblivious of their audience. The 
only wrong note was the _  intro- 
duction of a modern little dancing 
fairy instead of a little Pink 
Lady of long ago who had, as she 
said, lived in courts and known the 
world. Eleanor Jackson and Audrey 
Wright were especially good, but the 
others—Shirley Mee, Adrienne Smith, 
getty Craig and Dorothy Rosser— 
were excellent. The director was 
Frances Tolhurst, assisted by Lillian 
Camp. 

“Peter and the Clock,” directed by 
Florence Leslie Jones, was another 
charming little play, period 1840, 
about a little boy who made up his 
mind to kill the clock that made his 
life so troublesome. Dorvan Manus 
was very good as “Peter” and so, too, 
was Phyllis Walters as his little 
sister “Victoria.” Other parts were 
played by Jean Aubrey Stewart, Joan 
Dashwood and Audrey Tobias. 

“White Magic,” directed by Alice 
Kay, was a fairy play. Here also 
the work was good though a little 
ineven. Outstanding was the wicked 
Id “Witch” of little Joan Green. 
Unfortunately her face had not been 
nade up for the part; as it was, 
ier yell of defeat almost lifted the 
\udience out of their seats. 


‘HE Children’s Theatre Group, 

under the direction of Norah 
McIlroy, presented scenes from “The 
tomance of a Doll.” In the large 
ast of 25, some particularly charm- 
ng little dolls stood out, notably the 
lue “Mamma Dolly” of Ruth 
McIntosh, who was so genuinely in- 
terested in all that was going on, the 
tiny (unidentified) dolly in the 
Watteau hat, who looked good enough 
to eat, the tiny soldier who said “Yes, 
{ will try,” and marched with his 
brother soldiers, and the sympathetic 
Golliwog of David Bennett. Generally 
the little actors seemed conscious of 
their audience and spoke a trifle 
stiffly. 

“Paddly Pools” presented by the 
Boyce Academy Players and directed 
by Madam Agnes Boyce, was a diffi- 
cult play. The inquiring little boy 
Tony” was well played by Eveline 
Forbes and the Grandfather very 
well done by Charldene Watson. 
Chere were 18 in the cast and all 
moved well and spoke clearly, if per- 
haps a little too much to the audi- 
ence, “The Pot of Broth,” already 
viewed here, was presented by the 
Central Technical School as a guest 
broduction. 


‘THE Globe Players, under the di- 

rection of St. John Betts, recent- 
ly presented Sheridan’s Eighteenth 
century comedy, “The Rivals,” at 
Hart House Theatre. This was in 
Many respects a great improvement 
on their previous production of “The 
House Party,” the acting generally 
being much better. The sets were 
Simple and effective, the lighting was 
00d, the costumes by Roy Huff were 


} Colorful and ingenious, the music had 


been carefully chosen and the inter- 


> vals were commendably brief. 


Helen Wilson, well cast as “Lydia,” 


) Played with a nice sense of period; a 


little more variety in voice and viva- 


* city in expression and movement 


Would not only have enhanced her 
Own characterization but helped to 


quicken the pace of the play. Alice 
Brennand made a charming and 
spirited “Julia.” “Mrs. Malaprop”’ 
was played by Aida Courian with 
a confidence that communicated it- 
self to the audience; her voice was 
good, she moved well and spoke her 
lines with a fine liveliness. Like 
the other ladies in the cast, she 
needed more practice with the sweep- 
ing and graceful curtsey proper to 
the time—this would have helped 
the men also—but her greatest fault 
Was an apparent consciousness of the 
fun of her malapropisms. 


OUIS KOLDOFSKY, as “Sir 

Anthony,” played smoothly, but 
was not sufficiently the impetuous, 
bullying father of the play. The 
quarrel scene between “Jack” and 
his father, is one of the best of its 
kind, and it must be built up to a 
tremendous climax on the line: 
“Damme if I ever call you Jack 
again!” It is very easy for the 
amateur actor to feel he has torn 
passion to tatters when, to the audi- 
ence, it seems a quite mild kind of 
rage—the danger is in the mistaking 
of noise for temper. As “Jack,” 
Burns Ross worked hard and played 
with some ability, but though he 
wore the clothes of the period he 
played a straight modern part, with- 
out any of the flourishes he would, 
obviously, have disliked. The “Sir 
Lucius” of John McKnight could 
have been excellent if the actor had 
remembered the lines Sheridan gave 
him. He had a good face for the part 
and a delightful swaggering way with 
him, in addition to the nerve Irish- 


If you want dash and distinction in your next car — 
Oldsmobile is your best buy. Here is the 1938 Style Leader, 
distinguished for its dynamic streamlining. It’s the car that 
everyone admires — the car you'll be proud to own. 


If you want fo save money, Oldsmobile is the finest motor 
car investment you can make. Oldsmobile is priced but little 
above the lowest. Its thrifty six-cylinder engine saves you 
money on gas and oil. And Oldsmobile’s reputation for de- 
pendability is your assurance of remarkably low-cost upkeep. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


WITH THE POETS 


VILLANELLE OF AN EXILE 


TINHIS is no land of mine through which I go, 


Where tyrant suns beat down with ruthless light; 
I would return again to ice and snow. 


Ah, weary am I of strange plants that grow 
To wild luxuriance in a single night! 
This is no land of mine through which I go; 


Its brilliant fruits the savour lack that slow- 
Grown northern apples yield for my delight; 
I would return again to ice and snow, 


To twisted pines that lean against the blow 
Of bitter wind upon some frozen height. 
This is no land of mine through which I go; 


These rusty whispering palms that daily throw 
Distorted shadows do but mock my plight. 
I would return again to ice and snow, 


Yet am I doomed to tropic suns, and so 
Wistful I watch the birds in northward flight. 
This is no land of mine through which I go; 

I would return again to ice and snow! 


men are supposed to have—when he 
forgot his words he filled the sudden 
horrid gap with a disarming smile, 
a gesture and a determined walk to 
stage right, where he got his line 
and walked back. Only once was this 
method of no avail; two thoughtless 
actors, on their lawful occasions, got 
in his way: he looked over, he even 
tried to pass them but they were 
moving too and that was impossible; 
eventually he improved on Sheridan, 
all in the most delightful way, 
though his fellow actors must have 
been a little annoyed. William 
Vanderburgh played “Faulkland” 
with a good deal of personal charm, 
but with hardly enough abandon and 
Donalda Stuart played “Lucy” with 
an appropriate pertness. Others in 
the cast were: Pascoe Bailey, Roy B. 
Huff, James Runciman, Ida May, 
James Birnie and Hileen Adderley. 
The programs were charming—of 
thick cream colored paper, with a 
little old-fashioned print etched in 
brown on the outside page. 
ee 

Writer: “How much board will you 
charge me for a few weeks while I 
gather material for my new country 
novel?” 

Hiram: ‘‘Five dollars a week un- 
less we have to talk dialect. That’s 
$3 extra.”—Widow. 

ee 

Three Britons, each hard of hear- 
ing: 

First Limey: ‘‘Is this Wembley?” 

Second Pelter: ‘No, it’s Thurs- 
day.”’ 

Third Limey: ‘So am I. Let’s 
have a Scotch and _ soda.’’—U.S. 
Coast Guard. 
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—HELEN SANGSTER. 


MISPLACED PANEGYRIC 


“A WHOLESOME girl,” they say 
of me, 
Nor dream their praise I dread; 
How could they know I long to be 
A femme fatale instead? 
—HELEN SANCULER. 
a) 


“KILLDEER” 


NWILIGHT of spring and the plover 
calling, 
Over the ploughed fields, calling, 
calling, 
The moist brown fields with the faint 
mist falling: 
“Killdeer, killdeer, killdeer!” 


Light in the west, and the fresh buds 


glistening 

Full on the sky, buds glistening, 
glistening, 

The saffron sky, and the warm night 
listening: 


“Killdeer, killdeer, killdeer!” 


Voice of the land, from a pure heart 


flowing, 

Part of the clean earth, flowing, 
flowing 

Up from the soil with its recent 
sowing: 


“Killdeer, killdeer, killdeer!” 


Twilight of spring and the plover 
calling, 

Over the ploughed fields, calling, 
calling, 

The moist brown fields, with the faint 
mist falling: 

“Killdeer, killdeer, killdeer!” 

—Mary E. McCu.iiouaeuH. 
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OR EXAMPLE, of the 86,600 borrowers on our books in Canada 
at end of our 1937 business year, 61,728 had loans for $500 and 
less. In other words nearly 70 per cent of these clients were what 
might be termed ‘small’? borrowers—owners of businesses, 
farmers, and ordinary men and women requiring money for 
legitimate personal needs. 
* * 


* * * 
Small loans are Big Business to this Bank, which desires at all 
times to meet the legitimate credit needs of business and private 
individuals. Your enquiries are invited. 


In twelve months 

10,500,000 individual deposits were accepted from 
customers and 40,000,000 cheques cashed, entered, 
checked and rechecked by The Royal Bank alone. 
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Se BEVERLEY BAXTER, M.P. . . . Transatlantic 
See TUNE IN Broadcast from London, England. Every Tuesday 
Evening Over Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Network. 


if you want all the newest fine-car features, cneck 
Oldsmobile and you'll agree that it is truly ‘““The Car That 
Has Everything”—from its exclusive Safety Instrument Panel 
to the extra-safe Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher — 
from Knee-Action Wheels to Dual Ride Stabilizers. 


Come for a free trial drive in a 95 H.P. Oldsmobile Six — 
prove that it’s the ace performer of them all. You can own 
your new Oldsmobile on convenient monthly payments 
through the General Motors Instalment Plan. 
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3eauty, comfort, low first cost, and 
pe rmanence are being secured by in- 
creasing numbers of Canadian home 
owners through using concrete 
blocks as the backing for stucco fin- 
ishes. Concrete blocks can be pur- 
chased at a reasonable price in most 
localities and can be adapted to 
almost any design or plan. They 
furnish an ideal surface for stucco 
finishes which can be applied in a 
wide variety of colours and surface 
treatments. They are readily insul- 
ated; with correspondingly low 
heating costs and a high degree of 
comfort in summer. 
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Write us for literature on the uses of concrete in home construction. 
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Here is the tire sensation of 1938. 
New in design, new in appearance, 
with a new high in Firestone quality 
at a new low price. 


This new Firestone Standard Tire 
has everything you want — safety, 
mileage, carefree dependability. 


Never before have you seen so 
much tire for the money. Every tire 
carries the Firestone name and 
guarantee—your assurance of greater 
non-skid efficiency, greater safety and 
longer mileage. 


Before you buy any tire this Spring, 
first go to your nearest Firestone 
Dealer and see how he can save you 
money with this new Firestone 
Standard — the greatest tire value 
ever offered at these low prices. 


For Trucks, 
too 


Firestone 
Standard Tires are 
also made in sev- 
eral sizes for 
trucks ... use 
them to cut oper- 
ating costs. 
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H: G. WELLS still dreams of world 

peace and a world society. But 
he does not think they will be 
achieved by present-day organiza- 
tions like the League of Nations or 
the fascist or communist internation- 
als which accept national boundaries 
as inevitable. In fact, he does not 
know how a world order is to be 
achieved, but he believes that educa- 
tion can lead the way. In ‘‘World 
Brain,” (Toronto, Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.25) which is a small collection 
of his essays and speeches, he sug- 
gests a unique instrument for the 
advancement of the day of peace and 
brotherly love. It is a World En- 
cyclopaedia which would make the 
accumulated knowledge and scientific 
wisdom of man available to all men, 
teaching them that despite the di- 
vergencies of race, religion and na- 
tionalism, they are universally alike 
in their bodies and minds, in their 
hopes and fears and desires. 

This “‘alikeness’ of all men is dis- 
cussed in another small book by Mr. 
Wells now on the bookstalls, “The 
Brothers.’’ It is a long short story 
about two dictators, one Red and one 
Fascist, who, when they come face 
to face, discover that they not only 
look alike, they think and act and 
hate alike. Their discovery results 
in characteristic Wellsian heart- 
searching. 


- IVING COLOUR” is described at 
4 the first collection of direct color 
photographs made of the human 
body. John Everard, an English 
photographer, made the photographs. 
In an introduction he explains the 
difficulties encountered trying to re- 
produce natural color. ‘Faces, be- 
cause of their exposure to the 
weather,” says he, “have more red 
in them than the rest of the body, 
and only a counterbalancing makeup 
ean correct this, particularly since 
red is liable to pop up in color photo- 
graphy when it is least wanted. Fine, 
fair skins can be photographed with- 
out any makeup, but they are few 
and far between.’’ Mr. Everard used 
a fifth color to ensure a better flesh- 
tint, this being the gray that is car- 
ried over the whole page as over- 
tint. 


{UNICE TIETJENS tells this story 
in her autobiography, ‘‘The World 
at My Shoulder’: “It was while I 
was in the hospital that one of my 
long standing wishes was gratified, 
and I at last saw the great bulk of 
Amy Lowell heaving into the tiny 
room where I lay. .. When she came 
she brought me a great bunch of 
calla lilies, which I sometimes like 
against a fence in a garden, but 
which seemed singularly inappropri- 
ate in a sick room. I didn’t know 
exactly what to say, and while I 
struggled for words she said com- 
placently, ‘Yes, I thought they were 


>» 


different’. 


MARGINAL NOTES 


\ YILLIAM EMPSON, one of the 

younger English critics associ- 
ated with the Auden-Spender group, 
has written a book called “English 
Pastoral Poetry’? which aims to show 
the various ways in which the pas- 
toral form has been used in English 
literature. The author includes ex- 
amples as diversified as “Troilus and 
Cressida,” “The Beggar’s Opera’”’ and 
“Alice in Wonderland” to illustrate 
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From the jacket design of “Beggars Revolt”. 


the pastoral process. The first chap- 
ter is on proletarian literature and 
discusses such authors as D. H. 
Lawrence, André Malraux, William 
Faulkner and Ernest Hemingway... 
For the best novel submitted in 
the Harper Prize Novel Competition 
for 1938-39 Harper & Brothers offer 
$7,500, of which $2,000 is an out- 
right prize, independent of royalties 
and payable on the announcement 
of the winner, while $5,500 is a 
minimum guarantee of royalties to 
be paid six months after publication. 
The competition closes on Feb. 1, 
1939. Louis Bromfield, Josephine W. 
Johnson and Bernard De Voto will 
be the judges. The complete rules 
cf this competition may be obtained 
by writing to Harper & Brothers, 49 
East Thirty-third Street, New York 
City. The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Boston, has also announced that it 
will pay $5,000 for the best work of 
non-fiction submitted by May 1, 1939. 
This is its fifth non-fiction contest 
and in 1935 it brought ‘‘Old Jules’’... 
The first full-length biography of 
James I of Lngland to be written 
since the early years of the century 
has been published under the title 
of ‘James I of England: The Wisest 
Fool in Christendom.’’ The authors, 
Clara and Hardy Steeholm, have been 
collaborating on the book for three 
years. . . The publishers of *‘Flames 
Coming Out of the Top,” by Norman 
Collins, think so well of the book 
that they have sealed the last third 
of it and are offering to return the 
price of the book of any reader who 
is not interested enough to break the 
seal when he comes toit... 
Something out of the way, a fairy 
tale for grown-ups, is “My Goodness! 
Said the Princess,’ by DeWitt Car- 
son. On the jacket of the book the 
prospective reader is informed first, 
that ‘‘the characters in the story are 
entirely imaginary’’ and, second, that 
it is ‘not designed for those who 
were too young to vote in 1932.” 


CANADIAN ART 


“Homer Watson, The Man of Doon,” 
by Muriel Miller, Toronto, Ryer- 
son, $2.25 


BY PELHAM EDGAR 


THE best review of this interesting 
book is furnished in the prefatory 
remarks by Sir Wyly Grier. He pays 
deserved tribute to Miss Miller's 
systematic and sympathetic treat- 
ment of her subject, and to her wis- 
dom in refraining from any attempt 
to assay Homer Watson’s relative 
standing among the landscape artists 
cf Canada. This she has not done 
“but she has set forth, in an inter- 
esting way, much that enlightens 
those who only knew imperfectly the 
life-work of a significant figure in 
Canadian art; and much that reveals 
the character of a man who endeared 
himself to all who knew him.”’ 

Most of us remember Homer Wat- 
son as a sad, deaf and defeated old 
man, bewildered by life, and strain- 
ing to catch with his inner ear the 
reverberations of past greatness. For 
twenty years he had held undisputed 
ascendency in the Canadian field, and 
was our only artist with the possible 
exception of Horatio Walker whose 
work compelled respect abroad. His 
last years were darkened by the 
death of his wife, and pathetically 
weakened by his spiritualistie grop- 
ings for communion beyond the 
grave. Compensation might have 
been found in the happy exercise cf 
his art, but his vogue had passed 
and his creative energy declined. 

On the whole it is a sad story with 
its occasional gleams of deserved 
triumph kor a few years he is in 
assured possession of a manner that 
could translate his vision into real- 
ity. The greatest artists are always 
self-expressive, but have powers of 
adaptation that permit them without 
loss of originality to accept the pres- 
sure of the years. Watson's weak- 
ness is that he had not this genial] 
power of self renewal. We find him 
occasionally groping for a new tech- 
nique, but his ordinary attitude is 
one of puzzled annoyance. When the 
Impressionists supplanted Barbizon 
he did not wholly acquiesce, but 
thought it a wise thing nevertheless 
to seek for more light and vibration 
in his painting. What he could not 
tolerate or understand was that the 
youngsters of a later time seem to 
have plotted to steal Canada from 
him, and to substitute for the oaks 
and beeches of his pastoral valley 
country the stone pine and muskegs 
of the barren North. 

A letter to Dr. E. A. Hardy makes 
his position clear: 

“These days we older painters are 
swamped by what is dubbed Cana- 
dian art. The country in which I 
paint, and from which I get my in- 
spiration, is not thought to be Ca- 


nadian by the ultra-modern critic. 

“We may have an ideal of beauty 
toward which all our life is moving, 
and we eliminate stumps, dead trees, 
ete., clear up the lands, build good 
houses, and always search for the 
type which comes to full growth in 
cultivation. This is as much Canadian 
as jackpines and muskegs, but the 
narrow outlook of some modern 
minds cannot see this beyond distor- 
tion. The main thing in the picture, 
whether beautiful or not, is whether 
it is truthful representation of Cana- 
dian life. What is Canadian will 
take care of itself, for one born and 
living here it cannot be otherwise.”’ 

The book is an authoritative record 
of an important life, and Miss Miller 
has deserved our thanks. 


RADIO DRAMA 


“Alfred the Great” by Ralph Gust- 
afson. Toronto, S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. $1.75. 


BY WILFRED BOVEY 


LFRED the Great was a King 

whose failures as well as his suc- 
cesses went to the making of England. 
His reign saw one of the main racial 
movements of Europe, the overflowing 
of Scandinavia, which had so great an 
effect on the whole of the west. 

We know far too little of that Scan- 
dinavian migration, for several rea- 
sons. The Viking invaders of England, 
France, and Sicily were never vocal, 
the peoples into whose countries they 
came already had their literatures. 
So far as England was concerned, the 
newcomers occupied the North; the 
greater cities and universities were in 
the South. As a matter of fact the 
higher classes among the southern 
English spoke French before the con- 
quest and sent their children to Nor- 
mandy to school—it is no thanks to 
them that we speak English now. The 
Norsemen on the other hand tended to 
assimilate readily to the earlier inhabi- 
tants, as they did in Ireland and in 
France; the Norman conquest finally 
fused Scandinavian and Saxon yeo- 
men into the obdurate English; it 
was the stubborn will of both that 
forced the English tongue on the Galli- 
cized conquerors. 

Nevertheless the traces of the Vi- 
king invasion are clear enough if we 
look for them. Up to a generation ago 
a Swede could talk with a Yorkshire- 
man more easily than could a man of 
Devon. Inlaid in our social fabric are 
ancient laws of Scandinavian origin, 
such as those governing the inquest 
and much of the jury system, which 
have survived while the feudal laws 
of the Normans have effectively per- 
ished. 

It is a strange chance, perhaps it 
is not a chance, that we should have 
to thank a Canadian of Scandinavian 
parentage for a magnificent picture 
of the struggle between Saxon and 
“Dane,” a struggle which is hard for 
most of us to see, so heavy is the mist 
of years, so tiny the distant men and 
women. 

Mr. Gustafson in “Alfred the Great” 
gives us a magic glass. The figures 
grow near, the colors bright. We see 
Alfred, his heart bent by his people’s 
suffering—yet never broken 

“Struck on the fulcrum of our deed 
Is freedom—freedom for a peasant’s 

farm 
A poem’s grace, a prayer, By the Lord 

we'll purge 
This land of pagan foes till homes of 

man 
And God stand undefiled by Danes.” 
We see other characters of the drama, 
bishops and aldermen, kings and 
thegns, the gallant queen Elswitha, 
the heroic girl Elfwyn, Guthrum the 
adversary master of his wild leaders; 
each becomes clearer and clearer as we 
read. We find outselves keeping pace 
with an ever quickening action moving 
to its end with the sweep of a Greek 
tragedy. 

The plot of the play is touching, if 
it is not altogether new, the love of a 
Christian Saxon maid and a brave if 
heathen Dane, the cruelty of both 
Christian and heathen chiefs that recks 
nothing of faith or kindness, the death 
and misery that end so many human 
hopes. The “build-up”, the suspense, 
the climax, all show the touch of a 
master of imagination. 

To those, and they are many, who 
are interested in the future of broad- 
cast drama “Alfred the Great” will be 
of particular interest. It depends main- 
ly on itself, on its own words, and 
rhythm rather than on its setting. 
Even the stage directions are so writ- 
ten that when broadcast they would 
transmit a picture—their sound as 
well as their sense would help to build 
it. Broadcasting needs drama. All it 
has had so far in spite of much real ef- 
fort is stage drama rehearsed or imi- 
tated. Perhaps “Alfred the Great” is 
the first fruits of a new art. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


A SURGEON’S ROMANCE 


“The Healing Knife” by George Sava. 
Toronto, Macmillan, $3.00. 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


Books about physicians and surge- 
> ons, fictional or veracious, seem 
all the rage nowadays. Though the 
identity of “George Sava” is care- 
fully concealed and something of an 
air of mystery is maintained the 
reader is assured that he is an actual 
personage, now practicing in London. 
Not all the book centres around the 
hospital ward and the operating 
table, but the chapters which seem 
most real are in that atmosphere. 
The author we are told is a Russian 
who after the war found himself a 
17 year-old lieutenant in the White 
Russian Navy. He first discovered 
his talent for surgery after a battle 
with the Bolsheviks, when with an 
ordinary sheath knife he removed 
from between the ribs of a comrade a 
bullet that was pressing on his heart, 
and so saved his life. Much was to 
transpire before he achieved his am- 
bition and settled down to his real 
voeation in life. 

For a time he was a penniless wan- 
derer in Persia and Turkey. He 
worked as a waiter and barman, as 
a stoker in a hospital where he got 
a chance to dissect corpses and teach 
himself anatomy. He found himself 
possessed of psychic powers which 
helped him in Paris, but like many 
another was unlucky in love. Finally 
at Florence he got an opportunity to 
engage in serious surgical studies. 
One of his most fascinating chapters, 
devoid of morbidity is his descrip- 
tion of an operation for brain tumor 


at a time (not so long ago) when 
brain surgery was a new field. He 
also tells a most amusing story of 


the malarial treatment for the cure 
of a certain type of insanity. It cured 
the victim, but left him one of the 
most colossal of liars. His present 
specialty is the transplanting of 
glands. Even were the narrative pure 
fiction, it is obvious that the writer 
knew a good deal about surgical 
technique, and the whole makes a 
rattling good yarn. 


CIVIL WAR STORY 


‘The Unvanquished” by William 
Faulkner. Toronto, Macmillan. $2.75 


BY MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


THIS fine story of the latter days of 

the civil war and afterwards, is 
probably the most straightforward nar- 
ative Faulkner has ever written. The 
eadiest explanation of this seems to 
be that large sections of the book ap- 
peared originally in magazines of huge 
circulation and they would never have 
been published if the style had been 
too involved. To this reviewer such 
in explanation seems to be beside the 
point. All that is important is that 
Faulkner in this book seems to be 
writing better than ever. 

Usually a writer is praised or be- 
omes important because of the worst 
aspects of his work. These are the as- 
pects that seem to challenge attention 
and fascinate people. In Faulkner’s 
case, he was praised very extravagantly 
for what seemed to be his extraordin- 
iry psychological penetration into the 
decay of the South. It’s true that al- 
most any reader caught this odor of 
decay, but it came chiefly out of the 
deliberate selection of a certain kind 
of a material and out of his style. The 
tyle in itself, which fascinated Arnold 
Bennett so much that he declared that 
Faulkner wrote like an angel, actually 
reeked of decay. Pick up almost any 
one of the earlier and heavier Faulk- 
ner books and try reading them aloud 
nd what you feel in the style is some- 
thing very literary, something almost 
intique, something a little rotten that 
joesn’t belong in contemporary life 
t all: the clean straight line was never 
the effect was crumbling gothic 
our time, and not the gothic of the 
merican skyscraper either: it was 
e flamboyant gothic of a dead time. 
was certainly anything but angelic 
iting, and looking back on it one 
onders what Arnold Bennett expected 
the angels 
But this present book to be 

er to the rhythm of American life 


here: 


seems 


d speech than any of the Faulkner 
oks: the writing is actually better, 
velier, more authentic, more truly 
ual, although there are still bewil 
ing hangovers from the “angelic’’ 
vle of the other books. For example 

charm of the earlier part of the 
‘kk and the adventures of the old 
ly’s grandson and his Negro play- 
e is that what is happening is told 
the boy sees it: in fact you get the 


telling the story. And you get 
“Although Vicksburg was just a 


ndful of ehips from the woodpile 
| the River a trench scraped in the 
ked earth with the point of a hoe, 
iver, city and terrain) lived 
essing even in miniature that 


lerable though passve recalcitrance 
topography which outweighs artil- 

against which the most brilliant 
‘! victories and the most tragic of de- 

are but the loud noises of a mo- 
nt. To Ringo and me it lived, if 
ly because of the fact that the sun- 
pacted ground drank water faster 
n we could fetch it from the well, 
very setting of the stage for con- 
t, a prolonged and wellnigh hopeless 
deal in which we ran, panting and 
'terminable, with the leaking bucket 
‘ween well-house and  battlefie!d, 

two of us needing first to join 
ces and spend ourselves against 
“ommon enemy, time, before we could 
‘ender between us and hold intact 
pattern of recapitulant mimic, fur- 

victory like a cloth, a shield be- 
seen Ourselves and reality, between 

and fact and doom.” This is what 


‘© two lads saw in the map they 
"aped on the ground. But does any- 
le believe they saw it that way? 
n't it simply literary seeing? And 
= °n after paragraphs like this the 


ok will suddenly change in rhythm 
@'° race along, alive and exact and 
»Werful, 

There is an extraordinary sense of 
e°vement in the book, action that 

ver stops: one scene rushes into an- 

her, and it’s very doubtful if there’s 


another book this season with such a 
feeling of movement, And always the 
eye is recording, often with striking 
beauty what is seen as it moves, There 
are a number of very memorable pass- 
ages : it is hard to forget the smell and 
feeling of the negroes fleeing hyster- 
ically down the road when the Yankees 
are not far off. It would be hard to 
imagine anyone making more striking 
pictures out of such scenes. 

But when the most striking effects 
are achieved in terms of scenes of 
action it is often hard to stop and give 
insight into character: Faulkner hard 


ly ever stops in this book. And the 
mind begins to hunger for a pause, 


some moment of illumination into the 
souls of the characters. That illumina- 
tion hardly ever comes: the picture, 
the action keeps flickering before the 
eyes: get the illumination out of it if 
you can, but there must be no stop in 
the visual recording. 

It may be, as this reviewer has often 
felt, that with Faulkner writing 
Straight, for the most part, that is 
when the chips are down and there 
are to be no fancy motions with the 
hands and no ecards up the sleeves, 
Faulkner has actually very little illum- 
ination of character to offer. Perhaps 
it has been a mistake to think of him 
at all as a prober into dark psycho- 
logical depths. This may be wrong. 
It might be said that it is unfair to 
judge him by this book. A good test 
for any reader then would be to take 
any one of the earlier Faulkner books, 
select a page or two, strip it of its dec- 
orative effects, get at the real under- 
lying meaning, the actual insight 
offered, and see how penetrating or 
fresh it is. 3 

It may well be that his flair has al- 
ways been for action and striking 
visual effects, great and rare virtues 
surely in any writer, and that he has 
never been what they say he is at all 
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To achieve new high levels 


A SCOTS OBSERVER 


“Coloured Spectacles,” by Frederick 
Niven. Toronto, Collins. $3.00. 


BY LADY WILLISON 


M®*- NIVEN has dedicated his book 
: to H. M. Tomlinson. The flavor of 
this volume is literary and reminis- 
cent. It proves as well in some sort 
an autobiography. The author des- 
cribes himself as a journalist; several 
of the chapters have appeared in such 
periodicals as Country Life, Glasgou 
Herald, John o’ London's Weekly. 
Morning Post and Sarurpay NIcur 
There is moreover nothing ephemeral 
or disconnected in this collection of 
articles which put together make a 
living book, certain to be read with 
enjoyment. “Coloured Spectacles” 
has a quality of friendliness; its at 
mosphere and imagination are worthy 
of Mr. Niven’s many excellent novels 


Frederick Niven was born in Val- 
paraiso. His parents were Scottish 
and he was soon taken back to Glas 
gow. In later years he has become 
associated with Canada, to the good 
fortune of this country. He is not a 


Canadian, but a Scot living in Canada: 
yet truly he belongs to every country 


which he has visited. From the 
Congo to the Yukon this Scots ob- 
server has carried the heart of Scot- 


land; for Scotland, as he remarks, “is 
a Kingdom of the mind.” The book 
contains charming reminiscent talk of 
Andrew Lang, Henley, Cunningham 
Graham, R. L. Stevenson and many 
others; not that the author saw all 
these people in the flesh, although in 
many cases he was an associate, but 
books are part of his daily bread. 

For Canadians, “Coloured Spec- 
tacles” has special interest. One 
doubts if any other writer has dis- 
tilled more understandingly the spirit 


to be found in the Canadian scene. 
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FREDERICK NIVEN 


Mr. Niven lives in the Kootenay coun 
try and discovers his native Scotch 
lochs in the Rockies “League after 
league of Ontario, league after league 


of British Columbia and the great 
north woods, are as Scotland touched 
by another magic.” There are many 
good stories in “Coloured Spectacles,” 
ghost stories, uncanny marvels, hum 
orous incidents, but the best in this 
reviewer's opinion is the story of a 
piper wearing the kilt, in Calgary 
perhaps. The piper is beautifully 
described, then : 

““How long have you been out in 
this country When did you leave 
Scotland” 

‘Leave Scotland, is't? Never been 
in Scotland! I come frae Glengarry 


County, Ontario.’ 

He repeated it with sonorous articu 
lation like that of Alan Breck an- 
nouncing that he bore a king’s name: 
‘Glengarry County, Ontario’.” 
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THE CRIME 


SY ae V 
“The Stroke of Eight” by J. L. 
Hardy (Collins, $2.25) is not a detec- 


tive story but it belongs to a great 
literary tradition of which the name- 
sake of the author was an illustrious 
exponent. It is the tale of a thorough- 
ly decent man who kills another by 
accident, and is later blackmailed by 
a cowardly rat, who happened to be 
a friend of the victim. Their rela- 
tions involve a woman with whom 
the hero of the story falls passionate 
ly in love. At first party 
to the blackmailing although 


she is a 
scheme 


it appears to her not blackmail but 
reasonable compensation for the loss 
of the man who was the father of 
her child whom he was supporting 
But she falls in love with the victim 
of the plot and gives her life in an 
endeavor to prevent his being ex 
posed to the police Her violent 
death has a strange effect upon the 
blackmailer for he discovers that he 
has loved her. All the decent in 
stincts which he did not know he 


possessed surge to the surface, and he 
becomes the protector instead of the 
hounder of the man who has paid 
blackmail. So the theme of the story 
is really the spiritual redemption of 
a man who had sunk as low ag it 
Was possible for one to sink. It is 
a magnificent piece of work both 
study of crime and of psychol 
ogy; and while Mr. Hardy is a 
comer to us he has several other 
cessful credit If 
missed him up to the 
here is an opportunity to 
with a significant 


as a 
new 
suc 
his 


books to vou 


too have 
ent time, 
become acquainted 
novelist. We mention “The Button 
in the Plate” by Vernon Loder (Col- 
lins, $2.) because Loder is one of 
those e authors from whom 
some sound and some very 
inferior work is to be expected. This 
helongs to the latter class. *“Police- 
man in Armour’ by Rupert Penny 
(Collins will enhance this 


pres 


rratic 


very work 


$2) 


wwe th 
r 
15 
CALENDAR 
McAREE 
writer’s growing reputation. It is as 


good as “The Talkative Policeman,” 


which is to say it misses by the 
narrowest margin being first class. 
The problem set is a baffling and al 
most unsolvable one, and when the 
solution does come, one doubts 
whether the motive is adequate, but 
after all what civilized man is to say 
that any motive for murder is ade 
quate? . “The Case of the Tudor 
Queen,” by Christopher Bush (Oxford 
University Press, $2.25) is a good 
deal better than this author’s earlier 
books and a considerable improve 
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ment on his last In all his caree1 
Ludovic Travers, the elegant amateur 


detective has never employed his in 


genious brains to better advantage 
When the mystery of the double 
murder, accepted as a double. sui 
cide has been given up by the 
police, a night at a theatre provides i 
Travers with a clue, and from that 
he reasons to the identity of the 
murderer and the method employe 
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SATURDAY 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF EIRE 


BY FRANK LONGWORTH 


HEN the new State of Eire was 

created on New Year's Day out of 
the former Southern Ireland or Irish 
Free State, it was anticipated that 
the greatest difficulty would be the 
choice of a President. It was an office 
hitherto unknown in any part of the 
British Empire, but the framers of 
the new Constitution had based their 
plans on the original conception of the 
United States of America. A presi- 
dent there must be, and he must 
above all else be a man with no party 
allegiance, and moreover a man who 
would command the respect not only 
of his own people but of those in 
other countries. 


The Constitution provided that the 
President must, like his American 
counterpart, be elected by the popular 
vote of the country, but this made 
little appeal. It was bound to drag 
the office into the domain of party 
politics, and probably result in the 
choice of a hardened campaigner 
rather than a gentleman who by his 
presence would be able to maintain 
the dignity of the office. Suggestions 
that Mr. de Valera himself might be 
appointed were ruled out, as he pre- 
ferred to continue as Prime Ministel 


FORTUNATELY a happy solution 
has been discovered. The leading 
political parties have temporarily 
sunk their differences, and agreed to 
nominate for the supreme office an 
Irishman who has done more for the 
maintenance of the tradi- 
tions than any other single person. 
They have selected Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
whose name is known in two Contin- 
ents as one of the greatest 
Ireland has ever produced In po- 
litical circles he is entirely unknown, 
a fact which suggests that he will be 
the ideal President for which Ei 
has been searching. 


country’s 


scholars 





There are those who suggest tha 
scholarship is not an ideal qualifi 
tion for a President, but they confus 
the issue. It may not make a Dic- 
tator, but that is the one thing wh 
is barred by the Constitution of E 
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DR. DOUGLAS HYDE 

Dr. Hyde will be no Hitler or Musso- 
lini, nor is he expected to copy their 
example. He will on the other hand 
prove that the example of Czecho- 
slovakia in appointing such a famous 
scholar as Dr. Masaryk to be her first 
President was the wisest model which 
lreland could follow. 


])®: DOUGLAS HYDE was born 77 
years ago in the Irish County of 


Roscommon, where his father was 
Protestant Rector of the village of 
Frenchpark He himself has never 


deserted the Protestant Church, a fact 
which has given rise to some criticism 
lis choice, as the majority of resi- 
had understood that the new 
ient would also certainly be a 
Catholic, the religion which 
} istitution declares to be the 
gual 1 of the faith professed by 
th rity of the citizens. The reply 
s that the choice of a President must 
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not be dictated by either religious or 
political motives. 

From his earliest days Dr. Hyde 
proved that he was not only a bril- 
liant scholar, but one of the finest 
poets and historians which the coun- 
try has ever produced. He proceeded 
at an early age to the famous Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he carried off, 
amongst others, the degrees of Doctor 
of Literature and Doctor of Law. At 
the age of thirty he was appointed 
Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of New Brunswick, but 
after three years was offered better 
positions at the Royal University of 
Ireland. 


THROUGHOUT this period Dr. Hyde 

was devoting the greater part of 
his time to the study of the ancient 
Irish, or Gaelic, language and litera- 
ture, which he made every effort to 
revive as a national study. Much to 
his regret the language had fallen into 
disuse, and he urged on the govern- 
ment, and the Royal Commission on 
lrish Education, that it should be 
introduced as a compulsory subject in 
all schools. 

In 1893 he founded the Gaelic 
League for the systematic and com- 
prehensive study of the language, and 
was its President for more than 
twenty years. In the course of his 
presidency he travelled extensively to 
bring to the notice of Irishmen in all 
parts of the world the riches which 
they were losing by a neglect of their 
ancient writers. During a visit to the 
United States for this purpose he col- 
lected more than $55,000 for the 
League, a contribution which was re- 
cognized by his being made a freeman 
of the cities of Dublin, Cork and 
Kilkenny. 

An honor which Dr. Hyde particu- 
larly welcomed was the recognition 
in Ireland of the name which he 
chose for himself. It was “An Craoib- 
hin Aoibhinn,” Gaelic for “Little 
Branch,” and is interpreted by him- 
self as derived from an ancient legend 
which means that as the vibration of 
one branch may be felt throughout a 
vast forest, so the influence of one 
man may rouse a whole nation from 
apathy. His work has certainly had 
this effect in awakening the Irish 
people to the treasures of their own 
country. Dr. Hyde has written in- 
numerable songs and poems in the 
Gaelic tongue, many of which, such 
as Love Songs of Connacht, have been 
translated into English. He has, too, 
produced many plays in his native 
language, as well as translating into 
it miscellaneous works from the Eng- 
lish and French. His histories of Ire- 
land are equally famous. 


pD*: HYDE has little sympathy with 

~ the modern world of speed. He 
prefers the seclusion of his home in 
Roscommon, seeking no other recre- 
ation than an _ occasional bicycle 
ride. Slightly bald, with a typical 
French beard, Dr. Hyde has the dig- 
nity of bearing which will win uni- 
versal respect. As President he will 
have to live in the extensive Vice- 
regal Lodge in Phoenix Park, where 
he will be allowed £10,000 a year for 
expenses in addition to a _ personal 
salary of £5,000. He will hold office 
for seven years, during which time 
he will be his country’s host and 
nominal ruler. In effect his powers 
will be limited to the promulgation of 
laws passé@ by the Irish Parliament, 
the commutation of punishment and 
the granting of pardons. 

Eire has made a wise choice. She 
has elected a President who com- 
mands the respect and affection of 
the whole State, a man who has de- 
voted the whole of his life to the 
restoration of the glories which once 
belonged to his country, and one who 
will by his scholarship and personality 
maintain its dignity throughout the 
world. 


e e 
A ROYAL VICTIM 


“The Dauphin” by J. B. Morton. 
ronto, Longmans, Green. $4.00. 


BY FELIX WALTER 
ON JUNE 8th, 1795, Louis Charles, 
Duke of Normandy, known to 
thousands of French Royalists as 
Louis XVII, died in the prison of the 


Temple, of intestinal tuberculosis 
brought on by shocking neglect and 
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Insurance to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, that they far exceed the total 


Governments. 
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GUARDIAN 


callous ill-treatment. He was a little 
over ten years old at the time, a 
pleasant, affectionate youngster, who 
in his short life went the whole way 
from the pomp of Versailles that sur- 
rounded his infancy, through the fall 
of the monarchy and his parents’ 
execution, to the horror and filth 
of that last year of solitary confine- 
ment. This lad’s death was historic- 
ally not of the slightest importance 
to the France which at that moment 
was defying all Europe and building 
a new world within her borders. It 
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only happened .t all because, seem- 
ingly, in times o. crisis and revolu- 
tion respons ble persons have their 
hands full and unimportant details 
have to be left to incompetents. The 
Robespierres, the Dantons and the 
Carnots had a society to build and 
armies and the sinews of war to 
conjure up out of nothing, so young 
Capet was left to the bungling of 
the Simons and the Héberts. 

That 


is really all there is to say 
about Louis XVII, but scores of 
books have been written about him 


HOMES 


amounts distributed for direct relief by 
Dominion, Provincial and Municipal 


Thus Life Insurance not only protects 
Canadian homes, but also performs a 
great national service in lessening the 
burden of public as well as private relief. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
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and Mr. Morton adds another. He 
has industriously combed through al] 
the sources and tells the story ver 
attractively, though, like so man 
who write in English on the Frenc 
Revolution, from Edmund Burke < 
down past the Baroness Orczy, he | 
at times a little inclined to becom 
maudlin about all the wrong peopl] 
The last section of his book is | 
far the most valuable. In it he dif 
cusses that strange army of pr 
tenders, who far into the 19th cer 
tury claimed to be the Dauphin. 
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SPEND 20 MINUTES IN A 


1938 STUDEBAKER 
























BEFORE YOU SPEND YOUR MONEY 
NEW CAR! 


Take it over your favorite “back- 
breaking” road ... go nimbly 
through thick traffic . . . pull 
powerfully up the steepest hill 
you can find. Then, you'll surely 
want this master of the road for 
many more thousands of miles. 













FOR ANY 


See Your Nearest Studebaker Dealer 
THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF CANADA LTD. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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At THE MARRIAGE of Miss Deborah Coulson, of Ottawa, Mrs. John 
4 daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Coulson, and Mr Mrs. Ian Crookston, 
Robert White Armstrong, son of Mr. and Mrs. W Betty Plaunt, maid-of-h 
George Armstrong, and aide-de-camp to his Honor the hrrtost at. abe tan 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, which took place re Eee oe oer ee 
cently at St. James’ Cathedral, Toronto. Left to right They face a barrage 
The bride cuts the cake with her husband’s sword John Coulson 
groom Mrs. ¢ 
Departure after the ceremony under f 
swords formed by officers of the groom’s regin 


At the reception which overflowed 
and the lawn. Jimmie Coulson, a cousin 
records events with his camera Inset——Mrs 


. the reception as 
Bridesmaids, from left to right: Miss Mimi Keefer . . 
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Find your sea-legs before you reach the sea 
on one of Canadian Pacific’s staunch ships... 

the largest, fastest liners sailing 

the “39% Less Ocean” route—to Europe. 

A great fleet to choose from 

—speedy Empresses, stately Duchesses 

dad Wena lower-cost Mont ships. 

Frequent sailings from Montreal and Quebec 

to British and Continental ports. 

Cabin, Tourist and Third Class. 

Low cost, all-expense tours, if you wish. 

Empire Exhibition, Glasgow, May-October. 

THOMPSON, 
Toronto. 


your own Travel Agent or E. F. 
Agent, Canadian Pacific Building, 


Get full information from 
Steamship General 


Canadian Pacific 


Good the W orld Over” 





“Always Carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ Cheques . . 





SKIPPER OF THE TOONERVILLE TROLLEY 


by Fontaine Fox 












“Tue Doctor SEZ KELLOGG’S 
ALL-BRAN is Your Ticket! 


You’RE GETTIN’ IT EVERY 
DAY FROM NOW ON,RAIN 


OR ae 
& 
THIS BEATS 


CATHARTICS 
SEVEN WAYS TO 
SunpbAy ! TASTES 
G6oop! ” 


“€ FOLKS 1S GITTIN’ MIGHTY 
TIRED OF YOU TAKIN’ TIME out! 
I JUST HEARD THE TOWN 
GQUNCIL WAS GONNA VOTE 

TO START UP A NEW 


BUS LINE!» 
= “BUT DURN rr! 


- Wort KIN I Do 
WHEN I HAFT. 
TAKE STRONG 


(caTuaerices” 
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it contains vitamin B,, 


hich helps tone your intestines. 


Eat All-Bran every day, drink 


+ f 


lenty of water 


hes the kK na y eed :  f ilars Made 


latior Ar ; : 7 lon, Ont. Sold by 


KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


The Natural Laxative Cereal 


and join the “reg 
by Kellogg in Lon 


every grocer 
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THE DISTAFF SIDE 


BY MARIE CLAIRE 


whom we continue to 


\ FRIEND 


regard as a comparative newly 
wed. though she married in 1980, 
dropped in at tea-time. “What have 


vou that’s reviving?” she said. “Tea? 
Well, tea’s good too. Prepare to 
hear the story of an ill-spent life.” 
“I’ve just been over to see Jil,” 
she continued, quietly clearing the 
dog, SaruRDAY NIGHT, a 
“How to Write for Pro- 
sweater we began to knit 
for a rainy day just before the great 
drought of 1937. “My girl, I tell you 
times have changed since these knees 
carried me trembling up the aisle 
supporting my absent-minded father 
to the chancel steps. She’s going to 
be married on Friday—this is Wed- 
nesday, and she’s all ready.” 
Accepting a cup of tea and remark- 
ing that the muffins were very good, 


sofa of the 
brochure on 
fit,” and a 


“Coles, I suppose?” she sank back 
into the couch 
“I’m fed to the back teeth hearing 


rave about the speed and 
of modern life,”’ she went on. 
with both her dress- 
and her wedding 


people 

clamour 
“There was Jill 
packed 


ing cases 


dress on a hanger forty-eight hours 
early.” 
Her expression became sombrely 


reminiscent. “Half an hour before 
my wedding,” she said, “I found I 
had no white shoes and I had Father 
to dress and Coles’ whole catering 
staff to attend to because the _ ser- 
vants had gone to the wedding.” 


THEY were wise councillors, we 
think, who wrote, “Don’t, we beg 
of you, just get married. Have a 


wedding.” 
A wedding doesn’t necessarily in 
volve a cathedral or a caterer, massed 


white orchids, or massed choirs, not 
even a dress of white satin with a 
conventional and inexplicable three 
or four yards of material dragging 
up the aisle behind it. But it does 
mean an oceasion. And an occasion 
to remember with pleasure. Even, 


Heaven help us, if the ceremony 
doesn’t “take,” and the participants, 
live to go through with it again. 
Having once decided to take the 
crucial step, the bride should prepare 
to give herself what are popularly 
described as the once-over and all 
There are as many types 
of wedding as there are types of 


the breaks. 


brides. There are, to name a few, 
the Cathedral Wedding, the Village- 
Church-near-the-Country-House Wed- 


ding, the House, and the Garden 
Wedding, and the Civil Marriage, 
which many people still think far 
too uncivil a wedding for a nice girl. 
When the choice is made among 
these and the male collaborator’s 
consent gained—(his role’s miserably 
unimportant, but he has at least to 
be there, indeed the ceremony 
completely to pieces without him) 
the bride-to-be might well go into a 
mental huddle with herself. She has 
to decide, and decide fast, what type 
of bride she fancies herse’f to be 
taking disposition and appear- 


goes 


age, 


ance into careful consideration. After 
that, to make up her mind with how 
much conviction she can present her- 


self, so revealed, to the gruelling criti- 
cism of her old friends. 

One who fancies herself with down- 
cast eyes and considers meekness her 
suit, 


long should by all means wear 
dull white crépe or heavily draped 
chiffon after Vionnet or Alix, accent- 
ing that nun-like look with a plain, 
artfully draped veil. But do not, we 
beg of you, this or any other year 
wear a rope girdle, or belt your veil 
beneath your chin. Your costume 
will only remind your guests of a 
dressing gown and a sore throat. 


A MEDIAEVAL gown is lovely, but 
~™ to be avoided by athletic young 
women circa 19388, who can look con- 


siderably more like Juliet’s nurse 
than Juliet herself in one if they 
aren't careful. A grand and luscious 
satin gown with yards of train or a 
Molyneux type of heavy silk lace, 
both of which mould the figure to 


perfection are the 
Junoesque. 

The Custom-Made departments of 
the big shops, who do the bulk of the 
socially important weddings in this 
country, say the only Satin bride 
this June is the bride who owns, or 
is lent, heirloom lace to be involved 


answers for the 





in her outfit. It may be used as a 
redingote over a supple Calla lily 
satin gown, or entirely in her veil. 
In either case, it makes the classic 
wedding outfit and its possession 


should settle the dress question with- 
out further argument. 


The smartest June bride, 1938, 
however, is almost entirely com- 
mitted to marquisette or net. There 


are fascinating examples of wedding 
dresses in both to be had ready-to- 


wear, with complimentary  brides- 
maids’ dresses to match. White 
marquisette made with a_ heart- 


shaped neck line, sleeves wide at the 
shoulder and tapering to fit closely 
from elbow to wrist and a _ great 
froth of skirt, is an enormously be- 
coming type of gown. One is 
trimmed with bowknots of the ma- 
terial shirred and appliqued beneath 
the surface of the transparent stuff; 
another has tiny Calla lilies and their 
exquisite leaves in a pattern on skirt 


and bodice. Another is trimmed with 
lace panel and bands. The freesia 
freshness of net is equally smart 


brides- 
frock 
summer 


and, oh, the satisfaction to a 
maid of a corresponding net 
that she can dance in all 
long! 

Gloves, unless they are part of the 
costume, are not bothered with any 
more at smart weddings. The veil 
is so much a matter of individual 
choice there are no rules. A single 
layer of tulle over the face reaching 
just below the chest in front, while 
the back spreads out to the hem of 
the train, is considered the smartest 
this year, as it is also the most be- 
coming. All worry over the arrange- 
ment on the head is obviated by the 
choice of one of the new halos or dia- 
dems from Paris. These are so lovely, 
the only difficulty is which to choose. 
They cost from five to ten dollars 
and are made of net, cellophane, 


orange blossoms, miniature Calla 
lilies, fresia or myrtle leaves. The 


sort of thing you see on the Parisian 
brides “Vient d’épouser Le Duc de So 
and So” in the French Vogue, F'em- 
ina, L’Art et La Mode and the other 
French fashion papers. 


T? IS for her wedding trip, if the 

bride only had the sense to real- 
ize it, that a young woman has the 
perfect opportunity to collect a smart 
set of matching luggage. A bag 
here or a case there will be bought at 
other times, but no one, not even you, 
yourself, will ever again be so sympa- 
thetic towards expenditure on this 
sort of thing as a doting parent on 
this occasion. 

Now alligator, crocodile, and _ pig- 
skin are grand, and last practically 
forever, but brides nowadays don't 
buy “forever.” Have your fitted 
dressing case of one of these if you 
will, and can afford it, but make it 
small, and if you are listening to us, 
have it fitted with the new enamelled 
aluminum brushes and bottles and 
jars You will have to heave this 
article about occasionally yourself. 
These aren’t for your dressing-table 
when you're at home, their perma- 
nent place is in the bag, ready when 
you set out, even if your travelling 
becomes limited for a while to coun- 
try week-ends by motor. 

A perfect example of this kind of 
thing can be bought in hazel brown 
pigskin—a case like a_ barrister’s 


brief-case glorified. Both sides ex- 
pand when necessary, making what 
is really a small case into an affair 


to hold several garments as well as 


ever-night equipment. The adequate 
number of polished aluminum and 
beige enamel toilette fittings are as 
smart and modern as a stream-lined 
yacht. You can toss the thing about, 
when you have to, yourself, and how 
you will bless it if you decide to 


travel by air! It costs about a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, and we 
understand you can have it in other 
colors for about the same amount. 
For more lengthy trips, and com- 
prehensive equipment with air travel 
in mind, it is hard to surpass the 
original Amelia Earhart luggage. A 


full sized suit case in this, for a 
woman, only weighs 5 lbs., leaving 
all the rest of the 30 lbs. allowance 


on aeroplanes for those pieces of lead 
pipe (or what every red-cap believes 
is lead-piping) that woman custom- 

(Continued on Newt 


Page) 


MRS. HERBERT F. MILLER, née Pauline Rogers, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John C. Rogers, and granddaughter of the late W. E. Bigwood, whose marriage 
in Toronto on April 23, was an event of wide interest. 


~—Photograph by Ashley & Crippen. 
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Study 
w Violet Keene 


For appointment, telephone Adelaide 4830 
or Adelaide 5011. Portraits six by eight 
inches, priced six for $25.00 
PORTRAIT STUDIO, SECOND FLOOR 
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THERE COMES 
A TIME... 


hen f 


Outgrows 
the Use of 
rained Good... 


‘ ‘> For that period in 
your baby’s life when the change 
from strained foods to solid foods 
would be too abrupt, you can 
now obtain - 


“in-between” 



















These appetizing Canadian foods 
are of a consistency suitable for 
the child of from one to four 
years of age. 

Consult your Doctor concerning 
when to change from Strained 
Foods to AYLMER Chopped 


Foods for “Juniors”. 


8 OZ 
TINS 


19! 


Therefore: Everybody should help The Salvation Army. 
It inspires hope in the hopeless, 
Extends help to the helpless, 
Provides shelter for the homeless, 
Gives guidance to the wayward, 
Preaches Salvation to all classes. 


CHOPPED SOUP 

CHOPPED SPINACH 
CHOPPED PRUNES 
CHOPPED CARROTS 















Its work is endorsed by Government and Civic officials as well as leaders in all 
lines of national endeavor. 


Your support of the 


ANNUAL SELF DENIAL APPEAL 


is needed. 


Contributions may be addressed to: 
COMMISSIONER GEO. L. CARPENTER. - 20 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 










THIS SUMMER... enjoy your 


vacation at the AMBASSADOR 


It will be an unforgettable vacation if you come 
to The Ambassador. Hours will fly swiftly with 
gay rounds of sports and activities—or restful 
relaxation. Surf and pool bathing. Golf. Fishing. 
Games, dancing and entertainment. You'll find 
the cost extremely moderate, too, 


The Ambassador 


IN ATLANTIC CITY 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, Managing Director 
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BY BERNICE COFFEY 


S° MANY bright people and _ so 
many dull gifts are to be seen 
at most weddings one can only 
wonder if Wedding Gift has become 
synonymous with Silver Candlesticks 
and Cocktail Shaker. Is it because 
these in quantity have become un- 
written invitations to the bride to 
exchange them later for something 
she really would like to have, or can 
it be that the senders refuse to let 
their imaginations help them in the 
selection of a gift that’ will not be 
duplicated many times? The answers 
to only a few questions will invari- 
ably be helpful in leading one to 
something that will prove really wel- 
come to the newly married pair and 
a testimonial to the care and thought 
that has been taken in choosing it. 
“Will they take up residence in a 
new house? or apartment?” “Will 
the decor be as modern as next year’s 
automobile — or in the traditional 
spirit of one of the periods?” ‘Will 
they travel a lot?’ “Are they gay, 
or will they lead the quiet life?” 
Have they an appreciation of fine 
old things, and is the new menage 
to be on a scale that will provide a 
distinguished background for some 
really overwhelming antiques? Those 
in search of the more important gift 
of this type should not overlook the 
important exhibition of antique silver 
now on view at Birks-Ellis-Ryrie. 
The group comprises examples from 
the reigns of twelve British sover- 
eigns (all prior to 1838) selected 
with the assistance of members of 
the British Antique Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of London, England, and certi- 
fied by them to be authentic. Each 
piece is so finely preserved it might 
have been made within the last 
decade were it not for the inimitable 
patina constant polishing at the 
hands of a long, long line of ser- 
vants have given it through its cen- 
turies of use—plus the matchless 


craftsmanship of old-time _ silver- 
smiths. 
Most interesting piece in the col- 


lection from the viewpoint of age is 
an Elizabethan seal top spoon of the 
year 1566, which its fastidious owner 
probably carried with him to use in 
place of his host’s wooden spoons 
when he went out to dine ($195). It 
isn’t necessary to say that matching 
sets of antiques are exceedingly rare, 
but included in the collection are sev- 
eral. Among these is a George III 
tea and coffee set with stand for 
tea pot, tea caddy, sugar bowl and 
pitcher, oval shaped with _ lobe- 
shaped fluting and bands of engrav- 
ing, made by Samuel Hannell of Lon- 
don and bearing the dates 1799 and 
1800 ($1,000); set of four cast 
candlesticks having square-shaped 
bases with gadroon borders and acan- 


thus leaves, hall-marked in London 
and made by P. Carden in 1752 
($600); pair of George 1 trencher 


sat cellars dated 1717, each of them 
hammered to paper thinness from a 
single piece of silver. Incidentally, 
during some periods, silver was very 
heavy and massive; in others the 
pieces are very light and thin. 

Tops in breathtaking magnificence 
is a large tea tray from the sale at 
Sotheby’s of the Rothschild collec- 
tion. This unique piece is of heavily 
gilded solid silver with a grape leaf 
and vine border, and engraved with 
the complete crest, motto and coat- 
of-arms of the Rothschild family. 
($2,500). 


MRS. BEVERLEY MATTHEWS, née Pauline Ritchie, daughter of Mrs. Ritchie 
and of the late Harold F. Ritchie, whose recent wedding at Bishop Strachan 


Chapel, Toronto, was a ceremony of wide interest. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Matthews. 


The smaller pieces we found as 
interesting as the larger and more 
imposingly priced items. We were 
captivated by some little scoops made 
for the purpose of ladling out tea 
from a caddy usually kept under 
lock and key; for in early days tea 
was a luxury costing about $50 a 
pound. A group of these tea scoops 
are exquisite to the eyes of today 
in such forms as that of a jockey’s 
cap, a hand, a flower or a leaf. From 
$12.75 to $60. Sugar tongs of the 
George III period and dated 1800, 
are $3.75; and a tea straining spoon 
made in 1750 is $12.50. 


A RE they going abroad for the 
~* honeymoon? A pair of steamer 
rugs—alike in pattern—are sug- 
gestions that are certain to be suc- 
cessful; especially if either or both 
claim one of the Scotch clans as their 
own. For them there are rugs in 
authentic clan tartans with a plain 
reverse in dark green or navy blue. 
Others are in fawns, blue or grey 
with an overcheck. These come in 
botanys and wools of incredible soft- 
ness and silkiness. At Jaeger’s from 
$6.50 to $30.00. 

Is she very practical about domes- 


SOME OF THE “COSMETIC TONE” bridal gowns seen at the recent fashion 
' and beauty show held by Elizabeth Arden in Toronto. 














































































Elizabeth Arden offers you the unrivalled facili- 
ties of her Salon. Here, trained assistants apply the magic of 
Elizabeth Arden creams and treatments...to whisk away tiny ’ 
lines...to banish wrinkles forever...to help you to complete 
night-and-day loveliness...to give you the world-famous 
“Elizabeth Arden Look” for your wedding day and forever after. 


















Before the great day, Elizabeth Arden suggests you spend an hour 
in restful relaxation at her Salon. With your hair re-styled by 
Guillaume... your all-over complexion petal-smooth... your ap- 
pearance immaculate in every detail... you will tread the fateful 
aisle with measured grace, with charming confidence of complete 
loveliness. Second only to that great decision you announced to 
HIM in tremulous tones, will be your decision to place your loveli- 
ness in the expert care of Elizabeth Arden. Make an appointment 
with beauty today. 


ESSENTIALS FOR DAILY CARE AT HOME 


Ardena Cleansing Cream — $1.10 to $6.00 @ Special Astringent — $2.50 to $10.00 
Orange Skin Cream — $1.10 to $8.00 @ Ardena Skin Tonic — 95¢ to $15.00 @ Velva 
Cream — $1.10 to $6.00 @ La Joie de Vivre Gland Cream — $7.50 and $15.00 


In Montreal—2084 Peel Street 


In Toronto—Simpson’s 


The groom is the son of 


—Photograph by Ashley and Crippen. e 
Ss penne ee 


paper and envelopes—the marking There’s a 


tic arrangements? Then a: ton : ! ‘ very smart new Budapest where she will attend the 
portant oar. . the ae ee and color to be approv ed by the bride. tweed linen-cov ered luggage in the Eucharistic Congress. After a tour 
ment centering in the kitchen will If a house figures in the immediate shops that is bound to be seen of the Continent, Miss Trudeau will 


plans of the couple, a set of furniture wherever smart travellers foregather. 
for the terrace, keeping the type of In grey tweed it has tops as well 
house well in mind, will be a welcome as trims of black hide, in beige it 
addition. comes with brown hide tops and trim, 


go to London, where she will be the 
guest of her uncle, Colonel Georges P. . 
Vanier, secretary at the office of the 
High Commissioner of Canada. She 


have every electrical device known 
to man. An automatic Mixmaster 
will be akin to presenting her with 
an extra servanc. since not only will 


it mix her cakes to a turn, but it Are they swing addicts ?—lovers of or all tweed. The latter we think will be presented to Their Majesties’ 

will chop the food, grind the meat more serious types of music?—both the pick of the season's designing. Court in July. i 
z Pp . S ee .... perhaps? Then, in the former case, The locks and latches and reinforce- 2 

as = age and er mix dr inks, perhaps a complete set of Bennie ments are particularly slick and Mrs. Victor Blundell and her two P | 

grind the ee cottee, een eenens Goodman records; in the latter, a handsome, the various shapes and children, Carolyn and Dermot, has 4 

sharpen knives, polish silverware, 7 sailed for Canada to visit her parents, 


complete set of one of their favorite 


; _ set sizes for men and for women particu- 
symphonies’ 


larly well-proportioned. A bride pre- 
ceded down the gang-plank by an 
assortment of this would feel like Miss Joy Gzowski, daughter of Lt.- 


T L4 Ec D | STAFF S | D E the lead in a Royal procession. Col. H. N Gzowski of Toronto 
Which, in our opinion, is exactly sailed from New York, on May 11th 
18) how a bride should feel. to spend the summer in England and 


on the continent 


turn the ice cream freezer, shell the 
peas. No, it does not wind the clock 
and put out the cat. 


Hon. Hugh Guthrie and Mrs. Guthrie 


tae in Ottawa for some weeks. 


MONG the “Family Presents,” 
aside from the expected chests of 
silver and cheques, are some sug- 
gestions for less costly but equally 


(Continued from Page 


arily pack when going anywhere. It 


ee 

welcome offerings. The aunt of the is good-looking, and strong as a TRAVELERS Dr. and Mrs. W. A. R. Kerr who | 
bride might offer to provide a gener- horse, too, covered in black and were recent guests of the latter’s : 
ous supply of writing-paper, marked, white linen and edged with stout Miss Madeleine Trudeau of Mont- mother Mrs. W. H. Cross of Toronto, , 
and including all usable sizes of black leather. real has sailed by the Normandie for have returned to Edmonton. 
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HE gas refrigerator. Silent and much more! The food 

compartment is sealed against dust and germs. Ice 
cubes are supplied as you need them. Frozen desserts are 
available. Provision is made for those crisp salads that 
mean so much to health and pleasant living. The gas re- 
frigerator saves steps and time for you. It adds a new 
beauty to your kitchen. Here is a refrigerator that quickly 
pays for itself by preventing food spoilage. Priced from 
$205.50 and you pay for it as you use it. Price includes 


SILENT AS A SAlLp 


necessary gas connections. Ask about the allowance for 





your old refrigerator — any kind. 


SERVEL ELECTROLUX 


THE Gas REFRIGERATOR 


THE CONSUMERS’ GAS 


55 ADELAIDE ST. E. — 2532 YONGE ST. ~ 732 DANFORTH AVE. 


: 
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NOW’S THE TIME TO GET UP TO DATE WITH 


PYREX WARE 


BY 


WHITE programs bearing tiny 
sprays of lily-of-the-valley and 
orange blossoms and a vial of lily-of- 
the-valley perfume tied with white 
satin ribbon——the presence on every 
hand of brides-to-be, lent an air of 
almost breathless anticipation before 
the curtain went up on the Bride’s 
Bouquet, a modern wedding re- 
hearsal of Beauty and Fashion at 
Arcadian Court at Simpson’s this 
week. 

Miss Elizabeth Arden came to To- 
ronto especially to present this un- 
usual revue, and to inaugurate the 
new Bride’s Counsellor service at her 
Salon. Helpful consultants will show 
brides-to-be how easy it is to solve 
all their perplexing beauty and make- 
up problems. If they bring in 
swatches of their wedding gowns and 
the bridesmaids’ frocks, individual, 
harmonizing make-ups will be 
worked out for each one. Brides-to- 
be will learn not only what prepara- 
tions and make-up they need for 
daily use but also the type of 
beauty kit and cosmetics to carry on 
the honeymoon, whether by land or 
sea ... and what cosmetics should 
find a place in up-to-date guest-rooms 
and bathrooms in the new home, 





Flameware Double Boiler— Grand for the 
busy cook! Gone is the danger of boiling 
dry. Makes two handy crystal saucepans. 
Cool glass handles. Complete only $5.30. 


"Sweet and Low” Casserole — It’s new! 
This handsomely chased casserole is thin 
as table glass—but strong. With pie- 
plate top, it’s really two dishes. Only $1.50. 





Pyrex Flameware Set— For top-of-stove 


Pyrex Glass Percolator —The answer to a ) : ae a 
cooking. Handy 48 and 32 oz. saucepans, At the fashion show, for the first 


coffee “fan's” prayer. Can't absorb flavour 
or alter taste. Never discolours. Perfect 
for table service. Holds six cups. Costs 
only $2.70. 


and 7-inch frying pan. Set complete only 
$4.00. Saucepans $1.90 and $1.45. Frying 
pan $1.15. 


time, gowns were tinted in ‘“‘cos- 
metic tones’”’ to match Miss Arden’s 
powder, rouge, lipstick and eye 
sha-do shades. The bridal gowns and 


AVE you kept abreast of Pyrexnews cook, serve and store away all in the harmonizing bridesmaid costumes 
... tried some of the revolutionary same attractive clear glass. were inspired by floral fragrances 
new Pyrex dishes? Here’s an assort- Pyrex is a trade mark and indicates traditionally associated with wed- 


manufacture by Corning Glass Works, dings. 
Corning, New York, U.S.A. Sole Cana- The “Orange Blossom” bride was 
dian Importers and Distributors—John dressed in illusion marquisette over 
A. Huston Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. a taffeta slip. The style of this gown 
was inspired by Molyneux’ ‘‘Winter- 
halter’’ dress from the Paris open- 
ings, and the bride’s make-up was 
“Blush Rose’. Her attendants’ cos- 
tumes were in “Bleu Vert’ (delicate 
bluish-green) net. These, too, were 
M. RAWLINSON LIMITED of Molyneux inspiration and were 
Established 51 Years daintily trimmed with teuches of 


“Printemps’’ (soft rosy pink), a 
MOVING — SHIPPING — PACKING — STORING lovely shade of one of Miss Arden’s 
KI. 5125 - - - 610 YONGE ST. 


lipsticks. 


ment you shouldn’t be without. Get 
them now and let them contribute to 
your fame as a cook—a housewife —a 
hostess. Pyrex Ware saves dishes. You 








Augustus 













M.C., of Watford, Ont. 


POOL CAR 


IC : 2ESSED in Illusion organza was ers were arranged in an _  old- 
LONG SHIPMENTS Leese eesti d hae cad igo ANG 
DISTANCE WITH The “Jasmin” bride, a soft flesh fashioned muff with tiny jasmin 
MOVING SPECIAI pink shade, with touches of jasmin flowers, and relieved by delicate 


flowers in clusters under the full 
skirt which was held out by an old- maids’ frocks were in a _ delicate 
fashioned hoop. This gown was in- shade of Lysetta pink, and their flow- 
spired by the old-fashioned pictures ers were arranged in tiny muffs of 
seen of the Jenny Lind period. Flow- myrtle and green leaves. 


High Ritual 


: sprays of maidenhair fern. srides- 
PADDED 
MOTOR 


VANS 


RATES TO 
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Pomp and ceremony attend the age-old ritual of the salad bowl— 
crowning accomplishment of epicures everywhere. Herewith, hints on truly regal dressings from 


the Royal Family of Foodom, the House of Heinz, purveyors of 57 Varieties of tasty viands. 
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at hand, too, such others of the fa 
Varieties as Heinz Worce te? hire 


sauce, Heinz tomato ke i hup al i ch li sauce, TRADITIONAL RITE 


L 





and two kinds of Heinz mustard—mild yellow 


and brown. 


Let us commend also to the flavour seeking 


saladeer, Heinz ki 


India relish, sour gherkins, 
sweet gherkins, sweet mixed and sour mixed 
pickles, sour pic kled onions, chow chow pickle, 
fresh cucumber pickle relish, fresh cucumber 
pickle and Heinz evaporated horse radish. In 


purity and piquancy abounding. 


And, whisper it, when you do not wish to 
“mix your own,” you will fare well with a jar 
of Heinz own mayonnaise or Heinz salad 
cream, 


Well-versed in the magic of salad bowl wizardry are 
many of our most distinguished citizens. With solemn 


ceremony they perform the traditional rite of saladry, 


vastly impressive in both appearance and results! 
SECRETS OF SALAD LORE 
REVEALED 
[o become a salad wizard of note send a quarter to 
H. J. Heinz Company, Dept. SN21, Toronto, and ask 
for the Heinz Book of Salads and Meat Recipes. Or, 
the labels from 3 tins of Heinz Soups, and 10c, will do. 


It’s a handsome authoritative volume of illustrated 
receipes that should be in every gourmet’s library 


including yours. 








HE DRESSING TABLE 


ISABEL MORGAN 


MRS. FREDERICK GEORGE FENTON who, before her recent marriage in 

London, England, to Dr. Fenton, son of Mrs. Fenton and the late George 

Fenton, of Melbourne, Australia, was Miss Mary Doris Kelly, 

daughter of Mrs. Kelly, of Toronto, and the late Lieut.-Col. R. G. C. Kelly, 

it. Mrs. Fenton wore her mother’s wedding gown of 
Princess Louise lace. 


—Photograph by Tunbridge, London. 


The “Lily-of-the-valley” bride wore 
a gown inspired by Grecian and 
Empire costumes, trimmed with 
ethereal touches of ‘‘Moonstone”’ on 
dress and veil. Carried casually over 
the arm were lilies-of-the-valley ar- 
ranged in a delicate, graceful rope 
such as those used at ancient Grecian 
wedding ceremonies. Bridesmaids 
wore Poudre de Lilas organza gowns. 
The only head adornment was a tiny 
arrangement of flowers in a deep 
Cyclamen shade, symbolic of one of 
Miss Arden’s new lipsticks and 
rouges. Their flowers also were 
arranged rope-fashion, only with 
pink carnations, lavender lace flow- 
ers and were caught at the wrist with 
an orchid. 

The “Gardenia’’ bride was dressed 
in lustrous ivory satin draped in soft 
folds and trimmed with net. Flowers 
were arranged in a pinnacle bouquet 
of gardenias and tied with soft satin 
ribbon. 3ridesmaids in Bleu Vert 
organza supplied a charming back- 
ground. 

Gowned in Cameo organza deli- 
cately embroidered at the neckline 
and on the bodice, the ‘‘White 
Orchid” bride’s veil was arranged 
turban fashion caught at the side 
with two orchids. Her flowers were 
white orchids with purple lips and 
were arranged in a hand _ spray. 
Accompanying her were flower girls 
in Lysetta pink net. 


N THE revue appeared a number 

of suggestions for the _ bride’s 
trousseau. For summer wear in town 
was a cream flannel suit with which 
were worn parma violet accessories 
A navy ensemble had a sheer frock, 
delightfully cool looking and _ yet 
very town-ish in appearance, accom- 
panied by a polka dot lined coat. An- 
other sheer navy frock had a cycla- 
men jacket in herringbone wool. A 
dinner dress in marquisette and 
crepe was worn with a piqué bolero. 
For summer evenings a white chiffon 
gown with a tucked bodice and 
square neckline was shown, and 
for afternoon a frock in flowered 
marquisette over taffeta. 


TRAVELERS 


Hon. Mr. Justice Makins and Mrs. 
Makins have left Toronto to spend 
the summer in Stratford, Ont. 

Major and Mrs. E. J. Osler of 
Bronte, Ont., sailed recently in the 
Samaria after an eight weeks’ stay at 
Athenaeum Court, Piccadilly. The ob- 
ject of Major and Mrs. Osler’s visit 
was to see their son and daughter who 
are resident in England. 

Lieutenant Frank E. White and Mrs. 
White arrived from London, Ont., to 
be the guests of Lieutenant White’s 
parents, Brigadier-General J. B. White 
and Mrs. White of Montreal, before 
sailing by the Antonia for England 
where Lieutenant White will take a 
staff ccourse. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Crombie have 
returned to Montreal from Miami 
Beach, Florida, and will spend the 
summer at Cartierville. 

Colonel and Mrs. Walter Ray have 
left Quebec for their country resi- 
dence at Les Eboulements ; 

Mrs. Gustave H. Rainville and her 
family have left Montreal for their 
summer residence in Vaudreuil. 

The Belgian Minister to Canada, 
Baron Silvercruys, has sailed by the 
Normandie and will remain in Europe 
until the end of July when he will re- 
turn to Ottawa. Mr. Maurice Heyne, 
First Secretary of the Belgian Lega- 
tion, will act as Charge d’Affaires 
during the absence of Baron Silver- 
cruys. 

Miss May Cassels has left Ottawa to 
spend the summer at her summer 
residence at Cap a L’Aigle. 

Mrs. C, E. Boswell, of Quebec, has 
returned from a trip abroad by the 
Duchess of Richmond. 

The Speaker of the Senate and Mrs. 
Foster have returned to Ottawa from 
Rothesay, N.B., where they spent the 
Parliamentary recess, : 

Mrs. W. G. Ross, who spent the win- 
ter in the Southern States, has re- 
turned to her residence at Woodlands. 


May 14, 1938 





You must have a nipped-in waist to 
be lovely in your hourglass frocks 
. . you must be comfortable to be 
lovely, at all! Coolaire’s Twin Con- 
trol* molds you to young curved 
loveliness Coolaire’s porous 
Lace Lastique* leaves you cool as 
your own skin. Try on Coolaire at 
your favorite store . . . and learn 
what Summer comfort really means! 
Girdles $3.50 to $10. Combinations 
$5 to $15. FLEXEES (CANADA) LTD. 
243 Richmond Street, West, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


* Both exclusively Flexees’ own 
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FAMOUS STAR 
OF COLUMBIA PICTURES 
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His smart wardrobe 
at Columbia Studios is 
Mothproofed with LARVEX 


7OUR clothes are just as important 

to you. So, spray with Larvex as 
movie stars do and forget your moth 
worries. 

Moths starve to death on Larvex- 
sprayed fabrics. That’s why a thorough 
spraying with Larvex is the safeguard 
advised by scientists and used in famous 
movie studios. 

Larvex is odorless, stainless and one 
spraying mothproofs for a whole year. 
You should use the Larvex Sprayer to 
get the best results. 


Larvex is economical too. 


One suit of clothes costs 

less than 19¢ to mothproof 

when Larvex is bought by 
rr) VEX the gallon. 


a Sold in all Drug & Department 
Stores in the following sizes: 
160z., 320z., 640z., and 1280z. 


LARVEX 
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ENJOYING BERMUDA. 

Pirie of Dundas, Ont.; Miss Mary Rous, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 

Rous, Toronto; Miss Ruth Hamilton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Hamil- 

ton, Toronto; Miss Mary Page, daughter of Mr. Forsey Page, Toronto; Mrs. 

Charles A. Lewis, Toronto; Miss Kathleen McGee, daughter of Col. and Mrs. 

Harry McGee, Toronto, snapped on the grounds of the Princess Hotel, Bermuda, 
where they were spending a spring vacation. 


Miss Jean Pirie, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. A. F. 


CONCERNING FOOD 


BY CYNTHIA BROWN 


WHEN a young woman has chosen 
a husband, a trousseau, a wedding 
dress for herself the matron of honor 
and four bridesmaids, flowers for 
everyone and the right tie for Father, 
she is apt to run out of invention 
when it comes to food for the Recep- 
tion. It is the mother of the bride 
who has to do that brain-wracking. 
The eagle eye of the mother of the 
bridegroom won’t miss a trick. It is 
indeed a time to put our best foot 
forward. 

There is probably a traditional rea- 
son for calling the meal after a wed- 
ding “breakfast” no matter what time 
it occurs, but I don’t know it. I can 
only assume that the main actors in 
the drama were once trained to take 
the ceremony fasting, as they often 
do still from sheer nerves. 

Assuming that the meal is to be a 
semi-buffet service by waiters, or 
waitresses, from a long well-laden 


THE “Genoise” is a typical French 

confection that probably accounts 
for the French complexion in later 
life. Once or twice probably won’t 
hurt you though. 

Mix together in a bowl 4 well beaten 
eggs and % acup of fruit sugar. Whip 
this till it thickens like mayonnaise, 
then add, little by little, another % 
cup of soft sugar, % lb. of melted 
butter and a wineglassful of rum, 
brandy, or curacao. (Grand Marnier, 
Kirsch, or Maraschino are all good 
too.) The bowl should be hot when 
you put in the ingredients and they 
should be mixed and whipped over a 
corner of the stove. (Heat your elec- 
tric stove element and then turn it 
off, or turn your gas down to almost 
nothing.) When well mixed, pour it 
into a square or round fairly deep tin, 
lined with well-buttered grease-proof 
paper sprinkled with flour. Bake it 
% of an hour in a very slow oven. 


THE WORLD OF ART 


BY GRAHAM MCINNES 


WHEN you come to think of it, 
there are really relatively few 
people who are interpreting the con- 
temporary Canadian scene in a true 
painterly fashion. There are many 
people who are recording the Cana- 
dian scene—but that is not the same 
thing. There is a number of fine 
artists who are not actively interest- 
ed in that scene. And of course, 
there are any amount of journeymen 
who care for neither contemporary 
life nor the search for form through 
paint, and yearly repeat for us the 
same empty gestures. But those who 
feel for our environment, and express 
their feelings in true _ painterly 
fashion are comparatively rare birds. 
Such a one is Louis Muhlstock of 
Montreal, an exhibition of whose 
work is now at the Picture Loan So- 
ciety, 3 Charles Street West. Highteen 
months ago I doubt if one could have 
said as much. Mr. Muhlstock, at 
that time, was noted chiefly for his 
charcoal figure studies. These were 
extremely sensitive and embodied 
excellent draughtsmanship. But you 
felt that there was a bigness latent 
in his work which a fine technique 
perhaps held in check. Mr. Muhl- 
stock’s potentialities appeared greater 
than his performance. Apparently 
he recognized this, for a period of 
loosening up has at length produced 
work of a very high quality. The oils, 
particularly, have that stamp of 
apparent spontaniety that comes only 
from painstaking organization, con- 
ditioned by deep feeling. The free- 
dom with which the paint is handled, 
the rich variety in texture, the pleas- 


full of bright sparkle. The charcoal 
heads exhibit this artist’s usual 
sensibility and skill. Mr. Muhlstock 
appears to be headed in the right 
direction and we shall watch his 
development with interest. 


o) ACK HUMPHREY, the noted New 

Brunswick artist, passed through 
last week on his way to Saint John, 
after two months of painting in 
Mexico. Unlike many pilgrims to 
that colorful country, he was not 
thrown off his balance by its brilliant 
hues and rolling rhythmic contours. 
His work done there shows the same 
spare and contemplative approach 
which marks ~his New. Brunswick 
landscapes, though naturally his 
colors have been modified, and his 
canvases and charcoal studies peopled 
with figures. It will be interesting 
to see how he reacts to the Saint 
John environment, after the leaven 
has had time to work. 


AT THE galleries of the Robert 

Simpson Company, there is a 
showing of landscapes—mostly from 
the North—by S. C. Shaw, of Lan- 
sing. Mr. Shaw has overcome great 
handicaps in the pursuit of his work, 
and many of these studies are very 
pleasant, more particularly those in 
the Temagami and Wahnapitae 
districts. 

ee ° 


TRAVELERS 


Lieutenant-Commander and Mrs. 
Donald Fuller, who have been visiting 
Colonel and Mrs. H. Willis O’Connor 


ing tonal  relationships—all these in Ottawa, were the guests of Mr. and 
have been developed greatly. Note Mrs. J. W. McConnell in Montreal for 


especially the street scene, and the 
very evocative studies of a deserted 
house. 

The water colors are, with one or 
two exceptions, easy and fluid to a 
degree, yet withal well composed, and 


a few days prior to sailing for Eng- 
land. 
Colonel and Mrs. 


T. Dann, who 


arrived recently in Ottawa from Win- 
nipeg, have taken up their residence 
in Park Road, 


Rockcliffe. 
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doesnt bother her 


SHREDDED WHEAT supplies her with 
the energy to coast along through a hard 
day’s housework. Oven-crisp, crunchy 
Shredded Wheat is 1/00 per cent 
whole wheat, with nature’s vital 


é ab ogee L ! food essentials in an easily assimi- 
table decked out with flowers and the Split it horizontally when cold, lated form. Shredded Wheat 
Bride’s Cake, here are our suggestions sprinkle both sides well with the with milk or cream ... with 
for a menu that will cheer and sustain liqueur you used, and put a thick 


the guests, who, like all wedding 
guests, are presumably worn out with 
emotion and hungry as _ wolverines. 
Some of them will be sitting, some 
standing. Trying to seat them all 


layer of the following créme between 
the pieces, press lightly together, coat 
the top and sides with the créme, and 
sprinkle closely with chopped almonds 
and pistachio nuts mixed. 


fruits and berries, fresh or 
canned . . . the ideal, well- 
balanced food for everybody. 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat 
Company, Ltd. 


. ; 7 = Niagara Falls - Canada 
t to around a table is no longer done ex- _ Petit Fours you must be very skill- 
cept at morbid, quiet little weddings ful and patient to make at home. 12 big biscuits 
cks where everyone, including the Bride They are one sort of decorative little in every box 
be and Groom have a perfectly horrid cake I think you might well leave to 
time. the confectioner, simply ordering them 
-on- os j ; in mixed colors by the dozen. 
vod ; Hot Spiced ( See " Champagne I do feel is a necessity 
Consommé Chaude au Piments at a smart wedding, enough to last at 
fous Cold Fried Chicken with Spring least two-thirds of the way through 
| as Vegetables and Sauce the Reception, if you can rise to it. 
Poulet Sauté Vallée D’ Auge It is the only wine gay enough to 
pe at , revive everybody, from the misty-eyed 
Asparagus Salad mother of the bride, who is dead tired 
porn Asperges Vinaigrette saying she has gained a son, to the 
ans! Strawberries and Almonds usher whose borrowed grey waistcoat 
. Fraises Pralinées cuts him under the arms, and the 
Hons . * a bridesmaid who bought her shoes a 
LTD. : hocolate ¢ pone Cake width too narrow. All of them, even 
Genoise Father facing the bills, can forget 
onto, Petits fours Wedding cake 





Champagne Coffee 
Leave out the hot soup if you care 
to, but it’s a good start to a meal after 
emotion has shaken you. Consomme 
made at home is a long, hard chore 
which I personally couldn’t face for 
any daughter, so I suggest you do even 
as I, and use a good tinned variety, 
and doctor it. Put pickling spices 
about ™% teaspoonful to each tin of 
soup, and ribbons of fresh green pep- 
per and a bay leaf or two in the soup 


JfOR the Poulet. Have the Poulterer 

cut the chickens in the usual way 
for frying. He can do it just as effi- 
ciently and with infinitely less trouble 
than you can. Two wings, 2 pieces 
of breast and 2 legs. Remove the 
skin, salt and pepper them well 
Sauté them in butter in a heavy sauce- 
pan with the lid on. When well col- 
ored on both sides and cooked very 
slowly, remove the pieces and pou! 
off and save the buiter in which they 
cooked. Put % a cup of dry white 
wine into the pan, scraping the sides 
ind bottom of the pan to mix in the 
juices left there, stir it well, cook a 
few minutes, then add two tablespoon- 
fuls of cream, and one tablespoon of 
thick white sauce made with chicken 
Stock (or with tinned chicken soup.) 


; leat 1 the sour MARY-IF YOULL GET To BETTER DROP 

and water xt », and boil it for 5 A a ae RETTE 

an Steal ag eee it. ME A CAN OPENER, \ ; re THs AFTERNOON = 
I'LL MAKE YOU SOME — 


their troubles at least till the party 
is over, if there’s enough Champagne. 
e.e 
Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Dalley, who have 
been in Nassau for three months, have 
returned to “Wynnstay,”’ Ancaster, 
Ont. 





PULLS A FAST ONE ON 


MARY LIVINGSTONE 








MRS. FAY ATKINSON LeFEVRE, of Cleveland, Ohio, whose marriage to 


Dr. LeFevre took place on Friday, March 25. 


Mrs. LeFevre is the former Miss 


Mary Adelle Eaton, daughter of Mr. Cyrus S. Eaton, of Cleveland, Canadian- 
born American industrialist and banker. 
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SWELL ICE CREAM ! 
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{ JACK-THE LAUGH'S ON 


WELL, THE JOLLY OLO ICE CREAM } 
I$ ABOUT REAPY { <oon 1 FORGOT 






















HERE'S THE CAN OPENER | 
- HADN'T YOU BETTER 


Put the pieces of chicken in another 
saucepan, strain the sauce over them 


NEW PRODUCT, JACK ? | MARY~- SHE THOUGHT 



























- 'S THAT, Watt ag ae -RAZY | 

: n the | 9 er WHAT'S THAT, WALL ABOUT, YOU WERE CRAZY ! 

>be — oe seas naar crane nahn pos = a RIGHT IN THIS TIN, mary. | Le a. eeu th THE Nee 
ever reac I > DO 2 pe : oo eC oir ee 7 : 

i will curdle. Arrange the pieces in a IT'S ANEW KIND OF LIQUID / Oe Ge ¢ AM DOC- I'M CRAZY 

s ts deep silver dish, add a few cooked FREEZING MIX ~ WITH \ ABOUT THIS ICE CREAM! 

VEX fresh peas, very young carrots, and : 
French beans, previously boiled and Vy ey at 
well seasoned. Pour the sauce over 

ortant all and serve cold. It should be kept 

ex as in the refrigerator five or six hours 

moth before it is to be eaten. Which will , f Nee 
robably sui > cook do the : 

Saeed suit the cook down to the LIE DOWN? WHY 1 TOLD 

a. Scrape the stems of fresh asparagus, THE JELL-O FOLKS !'D 

sheared and leave none of the “wood.” Boil TRY OUT THEIR NEW . 

— = it in salted water till tender but not i ») 

amous : limp, drain it and leave it to cool. Ae PRODUCT TODAY ! } > 2. 
Serve_it with a dressing made thus: 38 ; 5 @ - - } 

id one To the crushed yoke of a hard-boiled cS niabidiesiasenia ‘ decid bse 


> year. 
yer to 


egg, add one tablespoon of wine vin- 
egar, salt, pepper and a little fines 
herbes chopped very fine. Then add 
2 tablespoons of oil and mix till very 
smooth. 

To each quart of strawberries, cut 
In two, or if very large fruit, in four, 
allow two oranges peeled and cut with 
a sharp knife into “quarters” from 
between each little division. Put 


NEW LIQUID 
FREEZING MIXES 


© JELL-O FREEZING MIX 


Jell-O Ice Cream Powder, too 


Don’t forget that Jell-O Ice 
Cream Powder is at your gro- 
cer’s, too—the economy prod- 


“KEte 
costs 


; 

; 
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JACK BENNY 


Radio’s most popular comedian, 


ght by 


artment 





- 4 Strawberry —sliced Maple Walnut—rich Te Vanilla—trich amber- 2 / on the air for Jell-O, with Mary 

3 sizes: rp together in a bowl and sprinkle strawberries, rich maple flavour and ANY J toned vanilla syrup uct that makes 1! 2 quarts of Livingstone, Don Wilson Kenny 
e laye , E > i sof tened juice. chopped walnuts SAS —real vanilla ; c : : . " . Sa es 

| 1280z. ayers as you add them with soft sweetened ju i uU ae ont ice cream in either refrigerator Baker, Phil Harris’ Orchestra. 


Sugar, % a cup of dry white wine and 
a liqueur glassful of brandy. Sprinkle 
the top with chopped roasted almonds 
and serve it very much chilled. 


or hand freezer. Five delicious 
flavours, and unflavoured. 
AT ALL 


x ee LE 
SIX GORGEOUS 
FLAVOURS 


C.B.C. Network, 7 p.m. Eastern 
Daylight Time. 


Ve 
Tutti-frutti —— mara- Chocolate—deep- NS Orange Pineappie — 
b schino cherries and eS flavoured cooked CoGr, ), crushed oranges and 
other fruits. chocolate, SS\.4 pineapple GROCERS 
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ORIENTAL 
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From the Famous 
BABAYAN STOCK 
Makes An Everlasting 
Investment 


FOR THE 
SPRING BRIDES 
OF 1938 


See Our New Importations 
Now on Display 


BABAYANS 


LIMITED 
86 YONGE ST., Near King 




















THE TRAVELLER’S AID 


CASH’S 


WOVEN NAMES 
saves trouvie aud time. instant 
ly identifies owner. Easily sewn 
on or attached with Cash’s No 
So cement. Economical, neat 
permanent. Your dealer, or 
direct. Loss or dispute at home 
or travelling impossible. As ne- 
cessary as your ticket. 
*TRIAL<OFFER: Send for 1 doz your 
own first mame and sample tube of 
No-So. 15¢ 


‘ 468 GRIER ST., 
CASH S BFLLEVI''E cavana 
CASH'S | 3doz -$159 6 doz-$2202 NO-SO Cement 
NAMES | 9 doz -$250 12 doz-$302 25% atube 


Aiso Woven Labe: Manufacturers 
“BUY LABELED MERCHANDISE” 








New Walls 
and Ceilings 


Without Redecorating 


fusion as when 





Ome, CAHHITH, ClUD ry plate 
Ousiness and estimate on 


your reguirements. 


A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 


112 Bond St., Toronto Elgin 2405 


MONTREAL HAMILTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 


A BEAUTIFUL 














THE SOCIAL WORLD 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


Tt" HAS been announced that his 
Excellency, the Governor-General, 
Lord Tweedsmuir, will attend the 
opening of the Ontario Jockey Club, 
which will be an event of wide social 
interest on Saturday, May 21, and will 
drive in state to Woodbine. Prior to 
the opening his Excellency will be the 
guest of honor at a luncheon at the 
Toronto Hunt Club, given by the 
Directors of the Ontario Jockey Club 
and the Directors of the Toronto Hunt 
Club. 


OR the first time since his appoint- 

ment in December, the French 
Minister, Comte Robert de Dampierre 
and his wife, the charming Comtesse 
de Dampierre, visited Toronto where 
they were much entertained during 
their brief stay. His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Albert 
Matthews entertained in their honor 
on Saturday evening at a dinner. They 
were guests at a luncheon given by 
Hon. Dr. Herbert A. Bruce and Mrs. 
Bruce at their Bayview estate, at a 
dinner given by Mrs. William Beard- 
more, and were present at a reception 
given in their honor by Monsieur Cc. 
Rochereau de la Sabliere, French Con- 
sul at Toronto, and Madame Rocher- 
eau de la Sabliere at their residence 
on Jarvis Street. Among the many 
guests present during the afternoon 
were Sir William Mulock, Chief Jus- 
tice Newton W. Rowell and. Mrs. 
Rowell, Hon. Mr. Justice McFarland 
and Mrs. McFarland, Lady Gooder- 
ham, Mrs. D. A. Dunlop, Mrs. Almon 
P. Turner, Mrs. H. D. Warren, Canon 
and Mrs. H. J. Cody, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral C. H. Mitchell and Mrs. Mitchell, 
Hon. Paul Leduc and Mrs. Leduc, Mrs. 
William Beardmore, Senator and Mrs. 
Alfred McGuire, Hon. Mr. Justice 
Kelly and Mrs. Kelly, Colonel and Mrs. 
William Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. R. V. 
LeSueur. 

At the conclusion of their visit to 
Toronto the Comte and Comtesse 
motored to Niagara Falls before re- 


turning to Ottawa. 

A GARDEN fete sponsored by the 
+% St. Hilda’s College Council will be 
held on Saturday, May 28, at the es- 
tates of Dr. Rolph and Mr. and Mrs. 
Graeme Adam, Weston. Mrs. Thomas 
Oakley and Mrs. Eric Linell will act 
as conveners. Mrs. R. A. Batten is 
among those entertaining a number of 
friends at the fete, and among the 
guests will be Mrs. W. K. Prender- 
gast, Mrs. W. C. Gilchrist, Mrs. W. F. 
Cotton, Mrs. H. Webb, Mrs. K. Sedge- 
wicke, Miss Olive Cartwright, Mrs. R. 
Hinch and Mrs. I. D. Kitchen. 


WHILE visiting in Bermuda, Mrs. 
H. A. K. Drury of Ottawa, ad- 
dressed members of the English 
Speaking Union and their friends at a 
meeting of the society which took 
place there on Monday, April 25, tak- 
ing as her subject “An Informal 
Journey Through Canada.” 

In introducing Mrs. Drury, the Rev. 
Eustace Strong referred to the bond 
existing between Bermuda and Can- 
ada, and particularly to the close fam- 
ily connection between Bermudians 
and New Brunswick, and to Mrs. 
Drury’s association with the I.O.D.E., 
and the Little Theatre Movement. 
In her vividly descriptive address Mrs. 
Drury took her listeners in imagina- 
tion from Nova Scotia and across Can- 
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* A perfect suit shoe, if 


we know our shoes!...the new 


GABARDINE ARCH-AID 


Toronto 





Black gabardine 
with patent; 


with calf, —..$12.50 


blue 





ARCH-AID BOOT SHOP * 


22 BLOOR ST. WEST, TORONTO * 


1386 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST, MONTREAL 








A CHARMING WEDDING and one of much interest in Ottawa was that of 
Miss Dorothy Booth Grand, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Grand, when 
she was united in marriage to Mr. John Harold Watts, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


H. Roy Watts of Ottawa. 


From left to right: Miss Betty Short, the bride, 


Miss Frances Graham. 


ada telling not only of its great scenic 
beauty but also giving her listeners 
an insight into the character and 
feeling of the people in international 
affairs. 


THE twenty-fourth Rose Day to take 

place in Toronto will occur on 
Saturday, May 28, in aid of the care 
and hospitalization of children. Those 
on the committee include: Mrs. W. B. 
Horkins, general convener, and Mrs. 
W. H. Bleasdell, Mrs. Aros McLean, 
Mrs. Graham Bland, Mrs. John Gir- 
van, Mrs. Kathleen Drope, Mrs. Harry 
Bickell. Mrs. A. E. Gooderham, whose 
team of taggers includes from sixty 
to seventy girls from Bishop Strachan 
School, entertained them at a tea at 
her residence on Tuesday afternoon, 
and on Monday the West-End Creche 
had a party for the conveners of Rose 
Day. 


WINNIPEG 


[HE Dominion Drama _ Festival 

which is to be held here May 16 
to May 21 at the Walker Theatre is 
being eagerly anticipated and the 
various committees in charge headed 
by Lady Tupper are working over- 
time to perfect the arrangements. 
Lord Bessborough cabled Lady 
Tupper this week wishing good luck 
to the Festival. 

Mrs. Helen Geddes was the honor 
guest at Mrs. Crawford Richard’s tea 
when Mrs. F. H. Bole and Mrs. C. 
R. Gilmour presided over the tea- 
cups. The same day Mrs. J. G. 
Glassco entertained at luncheon to 
honor Mrs. Geddes. Mrs. Hugh Osler 
also was a tea hostess in honor of the 
same charming visitor. 

Mr. G. Montegu Black who returned 
this week trom Montreal spent sev- 
eral days with his son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Riley. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Riley, who have 
spent the past few weeks in England 
and France, are sailing for home on 
May 18. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 


Baker, who 





—Photograph by Karsb. 


motored to Toronto this week, took 


with them Miss Peggy Baker. Mrs. 
Basil Baker is already in the east 
attending Havergal College Old 


Girls’ Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Laird have 
returned after spending some time in 
California and at Victoria en route. 
Miss Kathleen Laird is attending 
school in Victoria and Miss Betty 
Laird is visiting relatives in Chicago. 

Mr. Justice and Mrs. P. J. Monta- 
gue have left by motor for a trip to 
the east. Mr. and Mrs. Roderick N. 
Fin'ayson and their children who 
arrived this week from Ottawa, are 
guests of Mr. Justice and Mrs. Monta- 
gue until their own house is ready 
for occupancy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence D. Shepard 
Jr. have returned from their wed- 
ding trip which they spent in the 
south. Mrs. Shepard was attractive 
Carol Sprung of Duluth. 

Miss Mary McGuckin who has 
been paying a round of visits in the 
east and was recently the guest of 
Miss Janet Dobell, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Reid Dobell of Montreal, is 
expected home shortly. Miss Agnes 
Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Richardson’s daughter, is expected to 
return shortly. She has been attend- 
ing Queen’s University, Kingston. 

The St. Charles Country Club are 
having their formal opening on May 
21. It will take the form of a dinner 
dance and many “No Host” parties 
are now being arranged to attend 
the event. 

Miss Margaret Anderson is leaving 
shortly to spend the next three 
months in England and on the 
Continent. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. McConnell will 
shortly occupy Mrs. Wm. C. Russell’s 
house on Kingsway. Mrs. Russell is 
leaving shortly to visit in Minnea- 
polis and later will leave to spend 
the summer in England. 

Mrs. William A. Smith 


has re- 


turned from a stay of several weeks 
to Bermuda and brief visits in New 
York and Montreal. 


MRS. GEORGE RANDOLFE SPARROW, of St. Catharines, Ont., formerly 

Miss Mary Jean Muir, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. R. Murray Muir, of Grosse 

Point, Michigan, whose wedding to Dr. Sparrow took place on April 23 at 

Christ Church Chapel, Grosse Point. The groom is the son of Mrs. Sparrow 
and the late George Sparrow, of Toronto. 


—Photograph by Russell, Chicago. 
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on 


such an opportunity as this 
to secure a bridal gown of i 
exquisite lace, a dream of i 
loveliness for the bride of 
today, a treasure for genera- 
tions to come. Real Pointe 
d’Alencon with its rich Re- 
naissance design makes the 
entire robe of surpassing 
grace and charm to be draped 
over ivory satin to suit the 


5 


individual. 
° 
POINTE D’‘ALENCON 
Our artist has sketched this 


lovely piece of Pointe d’Alencon 
for wedding gown or veil. It 
is 101% inches in width in a 
cream shade. 

* 


ENGLISH POINT 


Superb English point lace of 
cobwebby fineness—63/, inches 


wide. 
e 
VALENCIENNE 
Real Valencienne lace, 514 


inches wide. 


There is, of course, a limited 
quantity of these laces by the 
yard, all of them worthy of a 
place in a museum or a con- 





noiseur’s collection. Prices on 
request. 
Caweatery 


TORONTO 





WEDDING PORTRAITS 
MADE AT THE HOME 
OR IN THE STUDIO. 


CHARLES AYLETT 
1286 YONGE STREET 


KINGspALE 6624 











COMFORTABLE and attractive 
| home is one of life's most 
precious possessions. This is aftribut- 
able in no small measure to the selec- 
tion of your Floor Coverings. 





N ANY of our customers say that 
Vi our method of doing business 
has appealed to them and you will 
readily understand that as we have 
been serving the best families and 
homes in Toronto for over 90 years, 
our services must have been fo their 
satisfaction to have warranted a con- 
tinuance of their pafronage for all these years. 













UR stock of Oriental Rugs, Scotch Broadloom, Wilton and Axminster Carpets, 
plain or figured, Inlaid Linoleum and Hand-Made Furniture is now at its most 
complete stage and we are sure, should we be favoured with your inspection or 
inquiry, you would see merchandise which would appeal for its style and economi- 
cal pricing. 



















| 
UGS or Carpets on approbation for your personal inspection in your own home. 
Our Guarantee—Goods Satisfactory or Money Refunded. 


JOHN KAY Co. 


(Famous for Carpets, Rugs and Linoleums ) 
| AD. 9181 





304-6-8 YONGE ST. 


Permanent Waving 
Reveals Winsome Beauty 


The Ideal Beauty Salon places emphasis on 
coiffures of youth and vivaciousness. <A 
perfect complement for the gayer note of 
summer fashions. Creative hairdressing 
skill enhances your personality. Arrange 
for your permanent wave now. Face the 
sunny, active days ahead with assurance. 










IMPORTED HAIR GOODS 


New importations of French wigs and transforma- 


i The prices are moder- 


tions await ea inspection, 
ate. Mr. iegan supervises their 


bs i rsonally 
effective use in ke modern hair styles. 






FOR APPOINTMENT 
Kingsdale 1293 


IDEAL BEAUTY SALON 


W. O. Wiegand 58 Bloor St. West 


“Permanent Wave Specialists, Massaging, 
Hair Tinting and Hair Goods” 


MEMBER OF I.M.L.H.A. 





Toronto 






MEMBER OF T.L.H.A. 








i ’ May 14, 1938 
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FIFTEEN DIFFERENT STYLES 
OF NESTS OF TABLES FROM 
WHICH TO CHOOSE A 


WEDDING GIFT 
LIONEL RAWLINSON 


LIMITED 


647-649 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO 











BRIDES AND BRIDESMAIDS 


Shoes Dyed 


to match any gown 


Fashionable brides and_brides- 
maids have their shoes dyed by 


Zar NOVELTY SHOE REBUILDERS 
a to blend perfectly with their beau- 
oe) tiful wedding gowns. Skilled 
——— NOVELTY craftsmen achieve any 


shade you desire. 


SHOE REBUILDERS 


EL. 8878 
119 YONGE STREET 








Plant Shrubs 
NOW 


A few selections 
from our catalogue 


each 
Bridal Wreath me Bh We 


Hydrangea P. G. 18-24in.  40c 
Spiraea A. Waterer.....15-18in. 40c 





TINUE, tdcahsdrsicscosscetsacnny a a 
ns 
Mock Orange (tall)... 2-3 ff. 50c 


Golden Bell. 
Japanese Quince 
Snowball ................ 50c 
Weigelia E. Rathke. 60c 


| WELL BRANCHED SHRUBS WITH 
LOTS OF HEALTHY FIBROUS 
ROOTS. 


mn. 50c 
.18-24in. 50c 






For full list send for illustrated 
catalogue. Free on request. 


Tke SHERIDAN 


HEAD OFFICE: 
4 St. Thomas S8t., Toronto 5 


SALES STATIONS: 











arpets, 1186 Bay St., Toronto 

s most | i Toronto-Hamilton Highway No. 2 at 

ion or | Clarkson 

onomi- | 5895 Cote des Neiges Road, Montreal 
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home. 


YOUR 
SUMMER 
ADDRESS 


If you wish your SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT to follow you 
to a summer address, 
please send notification so 
that it will be received ten 
days before the change is 
to be made. Please give 
address to which copies 
are now going, as well as 
summer address. 




















Announcements 





3 BIRTHS 
} GEIKIE—At the Oshawa General 
fl 


®ospital on Saturday, May 7, 1938, to 
t. and Mrs. John George Geikie (nee 
uise Dreyer), a daughter. 

4 ENGAGEMENTS 

| The engagement is announced of 

Morothy Maude, daughter of Mrs. 

Murton and the late Mr. Alfred Burton, 
Doctor Hugh Lynch Ormsby, son of 

t. and Mrs. George L. Ormsby of 

mcrnon, B.C. Marriage to take place, 


@. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Sat- 
day, June 18th. 



























MISS ANNE WILKS, of Galt, Ont., daughter of Mrs. Wilks and the late E. 
Langdon Wilks, photographed in the gown worn by her when presented last 
season at the Drawing Room at Ottawa. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


TORONTO 

Wilson-Copping -— Miss Virginia 
Norton Copping, daughter of Lady 
Kemp, to Mr. John Thomas Wilson, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John M. Wilson, 
of Toronto. The marriage will take 
place at St. Paul’s Church on Satur- 
day, June 11. 


McLaren-Bastedo — Miss Dorothy 
Edith Bastedo, only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Tice Bastedo, to Mr. 
Richard Evatt McLaren, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Evatt McLaren of 
Hamilton. 


MacNeil-Richardson — Miss Anne 
Adelaide (Nan) Richardson, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carleton 
Scott Richardson of ‘Brier Farm,” 
Aurora, to Mr. John Eugene MacNeil, 
of Toronto, son of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Collin MacNeil of Anti- 
gonish, N.S. The marriage will take 
place in midsummer. 

Barker-Riley—Miss Dorothy Riley, 
daughter of the Dean of Toronto and 
Mrs. C. E. Riley, to Mr. Arthur Ed- 
ward Barker, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
H. Barker. The marriage will take 
place quietly on June 4 in St James’ 
Cathedral. 


OTTAWA 

Penton-Laidlaw — Miss Margaret 
Christina Laidlaw, elder daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Campbell Laidlaw, to 
Mr. Denys Stephen Penton of Mon- 
treal, eldest son of Sir Edward and 
Lady Penton of Walton-on-the-Hill, 
Surrey, England. The marriage will 
take place the latter part of June. 


HAMILTON, ONT. 

Doherty-Rogers — Miss Florence 
Patricia Rogers, daughter of Mrs. 
Rogers and of the late Dr. James 
Turner Rogers, to Mr. D’Arcy Do- 
herty, son of Hon. Manning W. Do- 
herty and Mrs. Doherty of Toronto. 


MONTREAL 

Taylor-Baillie Miss Mary Mar- 
garet Baillie. daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Archibald F. Baillie, to Mr. 
John Perey Taylor, eldest son of 
Mrs. Taylor and of the late J. Percy 
Taylor. 

Ransom-Bovey—Miss Kathleen Lil- 
lian Helen Bovey, daughter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Wilfrid 
Bovey, to Mr. Howard Charles Linley 
Ransom, son of Mrs. Ransom and of 
the late Howard Henry Ransom. 





—Photograph by Charles Aylett. 


WEDDINGS 


TORONTO 

Leggett-McBean—On Saturday, May 
7, Miss Elizabeth McBean, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. McBean, 
and Mr. David Currie Leggett, son of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Haight 
Leggett of Plainsfield, New Jersey. 


Pratt-Lang—On Saturday, May 7, 
Miss Catherine Gordon Lang, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gordon 





WILL PAY VISIT. Mrs. Eugene 

Ormandy, wife of the brilliant con- 

ductor of the Philadelphia Symphony 

Orchestra, who is accompanying her 

husband to Toronto for the Massey 

Hall May Festival, outstanding event 
of the musical season. 


Lang, and Mr. Charles Edward Pratt, 
son of Mrs. Alan Craighead of Van- 
couver, and of the late Porter Pratt 
of Boston. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 

Miller-Minor—On Tuesday, May 3, 
Miss Dorothy Virginia Minor, daugh- 
ter of the late Lieutenant Lucian 
Minor, U.S. Navy, and of Mrs. Minor 
of Galveston, Texas, and Flight 
Lieutenant Frank Robert Miller, 
R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont., son 
of Mr. Hedley MeMillan Miller of 
Kamloops, B.C. 


MRS. HUSON MURNEY HARMAN, the former Miss Marion O. Kerr, 
daughter of Mrs. W. A. H. Kerr, whose marriage took place recently in 
Toronto. 


—Pbhotograph by Charles Aylett, 
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Birks Ellis Ryrie are pleased to | 
present the widest possible variety in 
} 
approved engraving styles and_ ar- | 
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styles most favored by Spring brides: 
Left to right: English Script — Old 


English and Shaded Antique roman 
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@ The craftsmanship in the engraving department 
ot Birks Ellis Ryrie is meticulously fine — your 
order will be executed promptly 

Script announcements from $12 50 per 100 upwards. 
Solid and shaded engraved styles from $26.00 to 
$40.00 per 100. Prices include folding (including 
tissue) and inserting in the inside envelope, ready 
for addressing. 


Mait Orders will receive our prompt attention 
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The glamour of the Wedding Trip over—yet 
still a vivid memory. Now is the joy, long 
anticipated, of “‘settling down” to a home of 
your own. The lovely gifts have each found a 
place in the new home—friends galore have 
come to pay their respects and to spend a 
happy evening in the new home. The curtains 
and drapes are hung just right, furniture is 
placed with the greatest care. Lighting gives 
a soft, mellow glow. Nature has taught the 
bride how to fix the flowers in a bowl. . 
Mother taught her how to bake. . . but what 
of the floors? 


GOOD FLOORS REFLECT GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Let us advise you of a simple, easy method of giving 
your floors that well-cared-for look. 


First, dust or sweep up all dirt . then, take 
about a yard of cheesecloth, fold into three layers 
. next... from your Floor Wax Tin (Hawes’ 
preferred)}—with a kitchen spoon—scoop out a 
quantity of wax, place in the centre of the cheese- 
cloth, pull up the four corners forming a sort of 
a bag with the Floor Wax in the centre. Using 
light pressure, wipe it over the floor until the 
floor is covered with a thin film of Wax. In about 
20 minutes it will be dry and ready to polish with 
‘ I Always polish 
n of the wood. For an extra high 
cloth under the brush and rub 
a few times after polishing 


Of course we recommend HAWES’ FLOOR 
WAX, which for years has polished the floors 
of many of Canada’s finest homes. 
often called ° 





| 
ring brush or a soft cloth 





For your furniture, c 
use Hawes’ Lemon over the floor 
Oil. Directions on 
every bottle. 


a soft 


In fact it is 
‘Canada’s Favourite Floor Wax’’. 


HAWES’ 


FLOOR WAX 
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Well bowled, sir,” you hear in a subdued crescendo of voices, 
ny of fashionable women of notably fine complexions and 
confident poise who owe their distinction to the exquisite beauty 
preparations from Yardley of Bond Street. The fresh, young 
wistfulness of Yardley Lavender is always with them; and their 
fine-textured complexions, defiant of exposure, are nourished 
and protected by the simplest of all ways of skin-care—the 
Yardley way ... You'll find these same Yardley preparations 


at smart stores everywhere. Drop a card to Yardley & Co. 


(Canada) Ltd., Toronto, for “Beauty Secrets from Bond Street.” 


















Yardley’s Eng ender—unobtrusive, youthful, Lovable 


Fragrance so loved by Fashion for every occasion,—40c to 
: ¢ 


onder Soap, 35¢ a large cake; 3 for $1. 





Cream, $1.10. Yardiey's Foundation Cream, 
Cream Rouge, 85c. Indelible Lipstick, $1.10. 
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LIEUTENANT AND MRS. ROBERT E. ARDIEL, after their marriage which 


took place in April at the United Church, Port Elgin, Ont. 


The bride is the 


former Miss Kathleen Edna MacKay, daughter of the late Walter MacKay and 
of Mrs. MacKay. The groom is the son of Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. Lorne Ardiel. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


BY MARY GOLDIE 


I OLIDAY time here is over once 
again. Those days, to which we 

all looked forward for weeks ahead, 
have now run their course and take 
their place in our memory. Whether 
one has chosen country or city, home 
or abroad for one’s vacation, the re- 
freshing sense of change is ever- 
present. I myself was unable to resist 
returning to Devon where I spent 
Christmas and, contrary to the belief 
that one is always disappointed when 
going back to the scene of former hap- 
piness, I found more beauty in the 
countryside and more congeniality and 
comfort at Bovey House (of which I 
have previously written) than I did 
before. I was glad, too, to find that 
more and more Canadians are dis- 
covering this delightful house situated 
in one of England’s loveliest countries. 
Canada was well represented over 
the Easter week-end and_ indeed 
throughout the week. When I arrived, 
I found Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Harris of 
Roehampton, formerly of Toronto, 


To soothe away the tired lines and 
to float out those harsh impurities 
which invade the skin pores, is the 


mission of Yardley Liquefying Cleans- 
ing Cream.—$1.10. 





Hours—yes, hours—of fresh complex- 
loned loveliness are the beneficent 
gift of these Yordley Powders. The 
Lavender Face Powder brings the 
refreshing touch of the Lovable Frag- 
rance; English Complexion Powder is 
on especially fine powder that is most 
flattering to dry skins. Both in six 
subtle tints — $1.10. 
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who had driven down from London for 
the holiday week-end. Other Can- 
adian guests were Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Harry Ebbs of Toronto and their baby 
daughter. They now live in Birm- 
ingham where Dr. Ebbs is with the 
Sick Children’s Hospital in that city. 
Mrs. Ebbs was telling me that she 
hopes to return to Canada for a visit 


this summer, taking with her, her 
small daughter who is only five 
months old. Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 


Graham of Belleville, Ontario, arrived 
at Bovey House late one evening and 
spent the night there en route by 
motor te Cornwall and Scotland. Mrs. 
Graham was formerly Miss Winifred 
Lloyd of Toronto and she and her 
husband have been travelling on the 
Continent and in England for some 
weeks. Mrs. Dorothy Farrell of New 
York City and Toronto has been stay- 
ing at Bovey House for over a month. 
She is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Neill of Toronto. Mrs. Farrell was 
presented at Court last summer, 
spending the following winter at The 
Lido, Venice, whence she returned to 
America. Mr. Allen Findlay of 
Guelph, Ontario, now a student at 
Cambridge University, spent some 
time at Bovey House just prior to 
Easter and another Canadian, Miss 
Helen Anderson of Toronto, came 
down to spend the week-end following 
Easter. So altogether there was much 
talk of Canada and friends there. 


WHILE in Devon I read reports in 

the papers of the conflict now 
going on concerning the nationality of 
Grey Owl. It is sad that these matters 
should have been stirred up as it seems 
so unimportant in view of the life- 
work and good that made him so well- 
known in many parts of the world. 
It was a shock to everyone to hear of 
his death, and Canadians and English 
people alike are full of praise and 
admiration for him. It was in 1935 
that he first came to England and his 
lectures were so successful in this 
country that he returned last autumn, 
when his popularity was even greater. 

Xteturning after this ten days’ ab- 
sence from London, I find the numbers 
of visiting Canadians increasing. It 
is difficult now to keep up with the 
ever-growing list of names. The fear 
of war which at one time threatened 
to, and actually did, cancel and post- 
pone many trips planned for this side 
of the ocean, has died down and with 
the return of calm have come the 
visitors from across the seas. Mrs. 
J. H. Van der Berg of Montreal has ar- 
rived in London with her daughter, 
Miss Phyllis Van der Berg, who is to be 
presented at one of Their Majesties’ 
Courts this season. At present Mrs. 
Van der Berg and her daughter are 
at the Cumberland Hotel but they are 
planning to move into a flat which 
they taken for the duration of 
their visit here. Mr. and Mrs. K. E. 
Fleming of Windsor, Ontario, are at 
the Mayfair Court in the heart of the 
West End, very popular with visiting 
Canadians. Mr. and Mrs. W. Sharp 
and Master Peter Sharp of Victoria 
are at the Strand Palace Hotel. Mrs. 
W. B. Woods, Mrs. Edmund Staunton, 
Mrs. Alan Brown, all of Toronto, are 
at the Basil Street Hotel. Lady Drum- 
mond of Montreal is at Brown’s 
Hotel, Dover Street, and Colonel and 
Mrs. A. L. Bishop of Toronto are also 
in London. 


have 


M® DAVID HOFMAN, producer and 
- announcer who was _ associated 
with Station CFCF in Montreal for 
several years, has been appointed an- 
nouncer in the B.B.C’s television ser- 
vice from Alexandra Palace here in 
London. Mr. Hofman who is 30 years 
of age, has had ten years of experience 
in stage and film work, including eight 
years in Canada and the United States. 
During the depression in the American 
entertainment world he worked as a 
lumberjack at various Canadian 


camps. He returned to England two 
years ago. 
The engagement is announced of 


Captain Peter Blowey, son of Mrs. 
M. E. Blowey of Comox, Vancouver 
Island, to Betty, youngest daughter of 
Colonel and Mrs. J. P. Lynch of Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

Another interesting engagement is 
that of William, son of the late Major 
William Alden Smith and of Mrs. 
Richard Temple, 43 Park Street, May- 
fair, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Mr. Churchill Freeman, K.C., and of 
Mrs. Freeman of Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia. 









You were 


Remember? 


dancing on the terrace, and 
the moon made a path of 
shimmering silver across the 
water. ... A girl, floating by 
on the arm of a British officer, 
laughed happily . . . and you 
heard him say “Dreadfully 
remiss of me, what?” 

Then a sail moved along 
the terrace wall, and it was 
one of the coloured boys with 
... In the boat 


you were carried along 


boats to hire. 


through the luminous dark- 
ness, among tiny ghostly is- 
lands, while the moon’s reflec- 
tion slid along beside you. 
Later, in a carriage, you 
leaned back and breathed the 
soft air of semi-tropic night. 
Hills made a black velvet sky- 
line across the harbour. Once 
a cluster of lighted windows 
(like a runaway bungalow) 
began moving—the ferry 
starting across to Hamilton. 
The chant of the sea came 
drifting through the palms 


READY MONEY 
ANYWHERE 
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and cedar trees. Somewhere 
in the distance an orchestra 
struck up ‘“‘God Save the 
King!” ... 


for tonight at least the danc- 


and you knew that 


ing was over. 

But the moon was shining 
brighter than ever before . . . 
flooding the world with an un- 
earthly beauty . . . the magic, 
never-to-be-forgotten 
of Bermuda night. 


beauty 


YOU CAN GO BY SEA OR BY AIR 


New 
York to Bermuda in 40 hours . 


Luxury liners travel from 
a round-trip total of nearly 4 days 
of delightful shipboard life. Sail- 
ings from Montreal, Halifax or 
Boston allow for a longer time at 
sea. e Splendid new transatlantic 
planes take off from New York 
four times weekly and descend at 
Bermuda 5 hours later... an en- 
chanting experience in the sky. « 
A wide choice of accommodations 
is provided by Bermuda’s many 
hotels and cottages. e No passport 


or visa is required for Bermuda. 
@ FOR BOOKLET: Your travel agent, 


or The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, Victory Building, Toronto. 


PLEASURE ISLAND 
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Canadian Pacific Express 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 












Pennsylvania Avenue e 
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this summer. 


Lights. 
and French Canada. 


Yacht-like cruise ships, all outside cabins, 
merry ship life, fascinating shore excursions, 
famed French cuisine and service. Enjoy 
mellow sunny weather of Arctic summer. 


11-12'/, days - from Montreal - $135 up 


Visit iuxurious Colton Manor. Swing 
into spring where blissful seaside relaxa- 
tion or zestful sports Gést less. 250 charm- 


ONE OF ATLANTIC CITY‘S FINEST HOTELS 
Paul Auchter, Mgr. 


RUISE in luxury on the edge of the Arctic 


See beautiful Labrador, 
land of the famous Grenfell Missi 


outposts of civilisation, Indian life, Northern“ 
Visit also Newfoundland, Gaspe, 


ons in J, = 








ATTRACTIVE 
WEEKLY RATES 
As Low as 


°3© tr... 


(2 in room), with 
bath and meals. 













. 


is] , 
Ask your Travel Agent for literature, or write to eA Lim Shi 
CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO. Limited, te 


MArquette 4151 


Canada Cement Building, Phillips Square 


MONTREAL 





The Luxurious The 


Palatiot 
“NEW NORTHLAND" “NORTH STAR™ 
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NO ALKA- 
SELTZER 
IN THE 

HOUSE/ 


ee 
HAPPEN 


IN YOGR 
HOME 


T certainly is disappointing to 
wake up with a headache or an 
upset stomach, and find there are no 
Alka-Seltzer Tablets in the house. 
This often means having to start 
the day feeling miserable, when, had 
Alka-Seltzer Tablets been available, 
you could just drop one in a glass 
of water and quickly have a spark- 
ling glass of Alka-Seltzer that would 
relieve your trouble promptly. 
Alka-Seltzer gives relief in TWO 
ways—its analgesic properties 
promptly relieve the pain and be- 
cause it is one of the best alkalizers 
known, it helps correct the excess 
acid condition so often associated 
with common ailments. Sold by all 
druggists in 30c and 60c packages. 


BE WISE-ALKALIZE WITH 


Alka-Seltzer 


RELIEF FROM 


EYE STRAIN 


@ Why suffer eye discomfort? 
Murine soothes and refreshes tired, 
smarting eyes—makes 

them feel fresh, 

alive! Use night and 

morning — easy 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 








Since 1880 


10 West Adelaide St. 
TORONTO 


Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


8 to 





7 lew Modern Method 


safer —quicker—easier! 


OW you can remove corns easily, quickly, 
. painlessly without dangerous old-fashioned 
Paring that only affects the surface, leaves the root 


> ‘0 come back bigger, uglier. The new, double 


/ action Blue-Jay stops pain instantly, and then by 


_ ‘ts gentle medicated action, removes corns, root 
» tad all, in just 3 short days (exceptionally stub 
4 bora cases may require a second application) 

§ Blue-Jay is a tiny medicated plaster. Easy to use 
_ ~invisible. Safe, scientific, quick-acting. 25 ¢ for 6 


“A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position. 11 


_BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 


t may serve as focal point for renewed development. 
(OO eran ene ere HN RN A Se AN 





“ALASKA SEAL” 


makes the best fur coat known;| 
|when ordered (made to measure) 
jfrom Canada’s Largest Manufac- 
| <urere of seal coats, it costs no more 
|than imitations sold elsewhere 
| ($295). In Black or Brown; write 
| TODAY to | 


|THE MUNRO FUR STORE | 
| VANCOUVER, B.C. 



































THE JEWELS OF FRANCE. 


BY MARIAN STRANGE 


Rom Francis I until the fall of 
’ Napoleon III, the history of the 
collection of Crown Jewels of France, 
one of the most notable of Europe, 
is interwoven with the national for- 
tunes and the adventures of the royal 
houses. As it is today with individu- 
als, the jewels in the royal treasury 
were symbols of wealth and power in 
times of peace and convertible in- 
vestments during periods of stress. 

From the beginning of the six- 
teenth century to the reign of Charles 
IX, the Crown Jewels were part of 
the ceremonies of the court. They 
served to decorate and enhance the 
prestige of the kings and the royal 
family. The last half of the century 
saw the collection play another role, 
that of saving a France in terrible 
financial straits. 

When the prolonged religious wars 
upset the credit of the kings of 
France, the Crown Jewels were 
pawned for loans and armies. The 
most beautiful pieces of the collection 
were scattered in the safes of the 
principal. financiers of Europe. At 
one time, Catherine 


de Medici even 
offered the “Grande Table de Dia- 
mant” to Queen Elizabeth in ex- 


change for the town of Calais. Eliza- 
beth’s ambassadors were instructed 
to refuse and, in the end, England 
lost Calais, as well. 

Later, however, the great cross of 
diamond was one of three jewels from 
the Crown ‘Treasure pawned_ to 
Venice for funds. Since it was too 
dangerous to move such valuables in 
those troublous times, after long cor- 
respondence, the pawned jewels were 
placed in the hands of a person ac- 


ceptable to Venice and France, and 
hidden in Paris until the debt was 
settled. 

Only a few of the jewels thus dis- 
persed returned to France, where 
they remained until the revolution 


in 1792. With them as a nucleus, the 
collection attained considerable size 
and importance from time to time 
during the following years, particular- 
ly during the latter part of the reign 
of Louis XIV. 


] OUIS XIV was neither a born col- 

. lector nor connoisseur. However, 
during the seventeenth century, there 
had been a definite interest in collect- 
ing. In France, it had been initiated 
by Marie de Medici, by Cardinal 
Mazarin, whose passion was colored 
diamonds, and by the famous Mme. 
Rambouillet, who made the art of 
collecting the fashion. 

Foucquet, Minister of Finance to 
Louis XIV, later disgraced and im- 
prisoned, was the first real amateur 
of old France. His collection of 
jewellery, however, was of little con- 
sequence beside his collection of art 
and books, both ancient and contem- 
porary. It was Foucquet’s collection 
of jewels, nevertheless, that pricked 
the pride of Louis XIV, jealous of 
any magnificence other than his own. 
At the sale of Foucquet’s possessions 
after his trial, Louis purchased, at 
prices appraised by his agents, the 
gems of Foucquet’s collection, which 
he used as a basis for the formation 
of his own. 


AT THE beginning of the 
© tion, the Crown Jewels, inven- 
toried by order of the National 
Assembly and exposed to public view, 
were robbed five successive times. 
When the thefts were finally dis- 
covered only about $100,000 worth of 
jewels remained. The Hope diamond 
is reputed to have been part of the 
huge blue diamond in the royal in- 
signia of the Golden Fleece, stolen 
at the same period. 

During the revolution, as in all 
times of emergency, jewelry became 
the final source of revenue for the 
aristocratic emigrés. It was the only 
wealth they could conceal and take 
with them. Such large quantities of 
jewels were sold outside of France 
by the destitute nobility that a mo- 
mentary decline in the price of dia- 
monds is recorded as a result. 

Napoleon I increased the 
Treasure and continued the practice 
of pawning the jewels for funds. 
Empress Josephine had a superb col- 
lection of contemporary and antique 
jewelry and unset gems. Famous 
among her stones was a magnificent 
opal known as “The Burning of 
Troy,” because of its unbelievable 
flashes of fire. 

After the abdication of Napoleon 
Ill, the French government appointed 
Tiffany & Co. as agents to further 
and assist in the sale of the Crown 
Jewels of France. Certain pleces ol 
historic value were retained by the 
French Republic, but a large percent 
age was sold 

The sale was 
of the Tuileries, 


revolu- 


Crown 


held at “the Palace 
Pavillion de Flore, 
on Thursday, May 12th, 1887, and the 
following days at two o'clock.” 
Among the items of the sale cata 
logue were seven diamonds of rare 
color and shape, the largest 28 carats 
and the smallest 16 carats, listed as 
“The Mazarins’! The great collec- 
tion with strange vicissitudes, had 
endured some three hundred years 
after it was founded by Francis I 


MONG famous, almost legendary 
=: collections of jewels, that of the 
Royal Saxon family, known as th 


Green Vaults of Dresden, is equally 
as interesting as the royal collection 
of France, though undoubtedly less 
dramatic in its history. Like the 
French collection, it was begun in 
the 1530’s and included the three 
types: the historical and contempo 
rary, and unset gems. 

A description of the collection was 
published in 1888, together with a 
brief history of its development. The 
Green Vaults acquired their name 
through the color of their walls long 
before a jewel was shown there. It 
eontained, to. mention a few of the 
jewels an unique green diamond 
weighing 40 carats, other finely 
colored diamonds, magnificent pearls, 
emeralds, sapphires, rubies, etc., 
mounted and unmounted. One group 
of note was a remarkable collection 
of topaz, both smoky and clear, of 
wonderful color. 

The catalogue describes as many 
jewelled ornaments belonging to the 


pe 





MISS HONOR KORTRIGHT, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Kort- 
right of Toronto, who was presented 


eldest 


at the Court of May 12, by Mrs. 
Vincent Massey. During the winter 
she has been studying and travelling 
with Miss Constance Farr of London. 

—Ph:tograph by Pearl Freeman. 


kings as to the queens. Evidently, 
the Saxon princes had excellent taste 
in dress sets, buttons, shoe and knee 
buckles and epaulets, all matched in 
each jewel. One set, with diamonds 
mounted in carnelian is listed as the 
“Hunting diamonds of Augustus, the 
Strong.” 


THERE 


are some masterpieces of 
the jeweler’s art of the Renais- 
sance and the seventeenth century. 


One particular piece, the work of 
the celebrated Johann Melchior Ding- 
linger, represented the festivities at 
Delhi in honor of the Grand Mogul, 


by Tavernier, the 
of the day. 

In his memoirs, Travernier records 
how the ladies of the court obtained 
fine collections of jewels. The cus- 
tom he speaks of occurred as part 
of the festivities at Ratisborne when 
Ferdinand III was crowned Emperor. 
Tournaments, still popular in the 
seventeenth century, were waged for 
jewels. Apparently and with good 
reason, jewelers from all over Europe 
trooped to the celebration. 

On the field were two platforms. 
The largest was erected for the 
Emperor, Empress and the Ladies of 
the Court. The other resembled an 
open shop in which were suspended 
many jewels of great price. The 
knights and nobles in parties of 
seven or eight touched with their 
lances the object for which they 
wished to run. The jewels were some- 
times worth 10,000 ecus and more 
and the cavaliers who lost, paid. 

The conqueror received his selec- 
tion from the hands of Prince Ekem- 
berg, placed it on the end of his 
lance and offered it to the Empress. 
She would refuse to accept, so he 
was free to offer it to a lady of the 
court. 

The jewelers 
where, as Tavernier 
cious jewels were 
gifts than golden 


famous traveler 


throve, for every- 
remarks, pre- 
more desirable as 
coins. 


TRAVELERS 


Colonel and Mrs. F. J. James, who 
have been spending six months in 
Nassau and Florida, have returned to 
Regina after spending some time in 
Toronto en route. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Alfred Jones of 
Brantford, Ont., are sailing for Italy 
and the Mediterranean on the Satur- 
nia on May 21. 

Colonel and Mrs. Colborne Meredith 
of Ottawa are sailing for England on 


Aurengzeb of India. Intricately June 3, by the Duchess of York to 
fashioned in gold and studded with attend the marriage of their son, Mr. 
Gems, Dinglinger required’ eight 3rian Meredith, to Miss Elizabeth 
years to complete this objet d’art. Johnson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
The idea had been suggested to him P. Rowell Johnson of Edmonton. 
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Ideal in 
Every Way 


Our Funeral Chapel is an 
ideal place in which to hold 
the last service. It was dee 
orated and furnished for this 
one purpose, and naturally 
it is a most suitable place. 
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THE 


DIRECTORS OF 
FUNERAL SERVICE 


665 SPADINA AVE. 


PHONE 
KINGSDALE 2101 







FW. MATTHEWSco. 


LTD. 
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THE INSECTS 
THAT DESTROY 
YOUR TREES 


HE high pressure spraying 

apparatus is essential for 
thorough tree spraying. Spray 
now to protect your trees this 
coming season against the de- 
predations of insect pests and 
fungus diseases. Have a Cedar- 
vale Power Sprayer with skilled 
operators spray your trees. Our 
Sprayers. quite likely, pass 
your door. So write or Phone 
to have our Representative in 
your district call on you, with- 
out placing you under any 
obligation. 
























Rendering a complete tree 
service throughout Ontario. 






PRUNING, PLANTING, FEEDING, SPRAYING, CAVITY 
TREATMENT, ETC. 


CEDARVALE TREE EXPERTS 


935 ST. CLAIR AVE., W., TORONTO LL. 5883 


























tHe Fou oF HAVING 





TWO GARDENS °° 


Over your flower beds, brilliant in the summer sunshine, 
passes a light, fragrant breeze. How thrilling! 


But there are some very special thrills, 
too, in having a second garden — one 
that blooms all winter under glass. Here 
you can experiment to your heart’s de- 
light—your own favorite flowers; pansies, 
anemones, gerberas—a red carnation for 
his lapel—gardenias for her corsage. 





Here, when days are bleak, you have the 
joy of picking flowers for your home—or for presentation 
to your friends. Here you can develop young plants for 


} bedding out in Spring. Here you can spend many happy 
hours, letting the world and its worries go by unheeded. 


- CATHARINES 














We sis icin 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


PAIR OF SMALL TUREENS from a set of four included in the exhibition of 
antique silver at Birks-Ellis-Ryrie. 


SUMMER SAFEGUARDS 


BY KENT 
SITTING snugly by an open window 
of the living room in a_half- 


somnolent pre-dinner state, you pos- 
sibly never even gave a thought to 
that vagrant fly which alighted 
casually on your nose or interfered 
for a moment with your clear vision 
of the evening paper. And it’s just 
too bad if you didn’t notice that fly; 
for it easily may be the progenitor of 
thousands of flies which during the 
warm weather to come will bring 
close to you and yours the menace of 
disease—if not of death itself! Yes: 
there’s no use dodging this important 
issue—flies can actually cause or con- 
tribute to the death of humans such 
as you and I. They are, therefore, 
very definitely enemies; and, as such, 
they should be treated. 

Householders and municipalities 
alike can do much towards combatting 


Chain Link 
FENCE 


For Tennis Courts 


Erected on Stelco Pipe, this 
Copper-Bearing, heavily galvan- 
ized chain link fence fabric is a 
permanent, efficient tennis court 
enclosure. It keeps outsiders out 
and tennis balls iv. Stelco Chain 
Link Fence cannot sag nor rust 
and needs no upkeep. Write for 
booklet on Tennis Court Con- 
struction. Estimates supplied 
without obligation. 


MODEL FENCE CO. 


196 RIVER ST. - WA. 6372 
TORONTO 


these enemies by clearing out any 
particularly favorable breeding-places. 


As clean-up work of this sort can 
scarcely be wholly successful at the 
outset, there necessarily must be an 
interim of concentrated individual ef- 
fort, including a very active response 
to that famous admonition, “swat the 
fly.” Of course, you subscribe fully 

in theory, at least—to that propo- 
ganda: but do you always faithfully 
carry out your own bit of swatting? 
That’s really a pertinent question; for, 
to be at all efficacious, fly-swatting 
must be a season-long activity, entered 
into wholeheartedly by everyone, 
young and old. Fly-swatting, though, 
should be exclusively an outdoor ac- 
tivity: certainly, there ought to be 
absolutely no excuse for swatting flies 
indoors—not when buildings can be 
screened today both economically and 
efficiently, and with the promise of 
long-time service. 


A ND screening against flies, it should 
A 


be remembered, also means 
screening against mosquitoes, those 
thieves of summer sleep, to say 


nothing of wasps, bees, hornets, black 
flies—yes, and even bats! All in all, 
then, it would seem that there is in 
nature itself almost every incentive to 
the summer screening of not only our 
homes but every other type of build- 
ing as a preventative, self-preservative 
measure. 

Of course, any screening is better 
than none at all. From an economical 
standpoint, however, it pays in the 
end to buy only screening of the very 
best available quality, in order to be 
assured of long-continued, completely 
satisfactory, expense-free _ service. 
Bronze screens immediately come to 
mind in this connection. Being rust- 
proof, they do not need the periodic 
painting which ordinary corrosive 
wire screening requires—and, natur- 
ally, they do not develop those annoy- 
ing tears and holes that rust causes. 
One of their special advantages is 
fineness of mesh, there being no less 
than 256 tiny holes to each square 
inch, which keeps even the smallest 
insect out-of-doors, where—if any- 
where!—it belongs. Still another at- 
tribute is strength; bronze screening 
being so strong that it is its own guar- 
antee against the wear and tear of 
storing during the winter months. 
Best of all, in comparison with ordi- 
nary screening, these long-lasting 
bronze screens are inexpensive, costing 


For more than eighty years, the Lord & Burnham Company 
have been building glass gardens. Simple, straight-forward 
greenhouses just for growing flowers—modestly priced, of 


course. 


More elaborate structures — with a comfortable 


lounge—perhaps even a swimming pool. Let us show you 


pictures, and quote prices. 


tye: 


‘2 


NAME 


MONTREAL 


Lord & Burnham Company, Limited. 


Please send me without obligation your latest booklets illustrating 
modern styles in Canadian greenhouses and conservatories. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
TO THE OFFICE NEAREST YOU 








WHAT SIZE 
IS YOUR LAWN? 


You can find in the Ideal line just the 
kind of power lawn mower which is 
suited to your grounds—whether they 
be large or small, level or rolling or 
broken up with trees or walks. These 
mowers are adapted for use on mod- 
erate size home lawns, large estates, 
parks, cemeteries, schools, and _ insti- 
tutions. They will do your job of 
mowing more economically than you 
have ever before experienced. 


We would like you to have a copy of 
the latest IDEAL Power Lawn Mower 
catalog; showing illustrations and 
specifications, and the job that each 
mower will do. 


May 14, 1938 


Aikenhead Hardware Limited 


17 Temperance St., 
Toronto 



















... THE GILT-EDGE WAY... 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


* 
SEE THE GOLDEN WEST... 


Pe. 





COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 


, CANADIAN ROCKIES 


FIVE ESCORTED, DE LUXE, CARE FREE TOURS 


24 DAYS—6000 MILES— *400® to 458% 
Leaving June 24, July 1, July 15, July 29, Aug. 12 


Visiting under trained, skillful guidance & Colorado's 
“GARDEN of the GODS’ * WILL ROGERS’ MEM- 
ORIAL *& NEW MEXICO’S PUEBLOS * the GRAND 
CANYON *® LOS ANGELES * HOLLYWOOD x 
CALIFORNIA'S colorful coast life * SAN FRAN- 
CISCO * PORTLAND * SEATTLE * BRITISH 
LOUISE 





COLUMBIA * LAKE 


FROM 
TORONTO 





* BANFF * the 


CANADIAN ROCKIES and PLAINS, with an op- 
tional tour of * YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK at 


no extra cost. 


Enjoy the best in the West with the best in travel— 


air-conditioned Pullmans — luxurious motor-coaches 


Me — famous hotels—unforgettable adventuresand sights! 
Early reservations advised, so write your own TRAVEI 


AGENT today for a Gilt-Edge Folder and all details. 


AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 


Ground Floor Canadian Bank of Commerce Blidg., 25 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


Elgin 522) .... 


* 


American Express Travellers Cheques 


in many cases—as little as forty 
cents extra for a full-length window. 

Screening, though, to be truly 
effective, must be all-embracive; 
tor even one unscreened door or win- 
dow can admit a veritable horde of 
insects—and an almost invisible tear 
in a single screen can do the very 
same! Every householder, therefore, 
long before summer with its great 
army of marauding insects really sets 
in, should raise the most effective of 
all defenses; good, thoroughly depend- 
able screens on every door and on 


every window of his home. 
very properly 


Householders, then, 

















1188 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. 


IN VICTORIA WEST, British Columbia, Mr. W. H. Davis has transformed 
the sloping site of his home with the lovely rock garden pictured above. 


Phone LAncaster 6155. 


& 


Always Protect Your Travel Funds 


can turn to a further measure towards 


warm weather comfort indoors: the 
provision of awnings for all sun- 
exposed doors and windows. This 


year, happily, awnings—in addition to 
their customary protective properties 

present interesting and quite novel 
colors and color-combinations, so that 
they offer wonderful opportunities for 
effects of complete individuality ap- 
plicable alike to summer and year- 
‘round homes. So now, with screens 
and awnings, any house can face the 
summer with real assurance against 
the irritation of unwanted heat and 
glare, as well as insects. 


—Pboto: Courtesy Lavina McLeod, 
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SPARKLING WATER 


A perfect mixer 
with Wines and 
Spirits — Cool 
CU Mig lil: 


THE CHAMPAGNE OF TABLE WATERS 
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SUMMER TOURS 
AROUND the WORLD 
Vacation Tour 


Visit Hawaii, the Orient, Colombo, 
India, Arabia, Egypt, France 


Lv. San Francisco July 8 


67 DAYS— $895 up 


Sightseeing trips included 


Sunset Tour 


Visit Hawaii, the Orient, Colombo, 

Egypt, Europe. Leave U. S. on the 

modern motor-ship “Chichibu Maru” 
—return on the “Queen Mary” 


Leave San Francisco June 22 


75 DAYS —$1029 up 


Sightseeing trips included 
0-04-86 


LINE (JAPAN MAIL 


Bay & Wellington Sts. 
Toronto, Canada 
ELgin 3471 
















THE NEWEST SHIPS, 
THE OLDEST LINE TO 









SOUTH AFRICA 


Sail any Friday from England in one of 
21 famous ‘‘Castle’’ liners, including 
the newest motorships in South African 


. . favorite route since 1853. 


SPECIAL SUMMER TOURS 


t special round-trip rates from New 
York...including one to three weeks of 
wondrous exploration in South Africa 
Information from THOS. COOK & SON, 
General Passenger Representatives, 68 King 
St., W., Toronto, or local steamship agents. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


service 


Fi as 


EME O 





DRY-FLY FISHING 
HUNTING 
ANTICOSTI 


ATLANTIC SALMON 
SEA AND BROOK TROUT 
DEER, BEAR, DUCK 
GEESE, SHORE BIRDS 







Reasonable inclusive rates 





Write for illustrated folder 


Anticosti Division, Box 69 
NMontreai—Canada 





eas stalks on 


—Ports of Call 


(; AMOROUS Egypt has taken on a 

new, more personal interest for 
travellers in the last few years, as the 
Egyptian Government has perfected 
its plans to make the visit there more 
economical for tourists. 

In Egypt the splendors of the 
ancient world go hand in hand with 
every comfort and luxury of modern 
civilization. In its movement to afford 
the traveller the finest services of 
Egypt at moderate cost, the Govern- 
ment has enjoyed the full cooperation 
of the tourist agencies and steamship 
companies. Not only has travel to 
Egypt been greatly improved and re- 
duced in cost, but transportation and 
living costs in Egypt itself have 
reached a point where the archaeologi- 
cal student of limited means can pur- 
sue his studies in Egypt as comfortably 
and economically as can the art stu- 
dent who goes to Paris or Rome to 
study art. 

In addition, modern developments 
make the visit to kKgypt highly en- 
joyable. Hundreds of miles of fine 
new roads have been constructed, new 
bridges have been built, ancient 
Temples have been restored, beautiful 
mosques and the old Coptic Christian 
churches have been repaired and re- 
decorated. In Cairo, vast slum clear- 
ance projects have been underway for 
some years and clean paved streets 
now lead through the old Arabic sec- 
tion of the City where parts of the 
“Arabian Nights” were written. All 
of this improvement has been done 
without detriment to the ancient 
buildings, for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is keenly alive to their historical 
interest and many of them have been 
returned to their original beauty of 
great cost and care. The services of 
guides have been placed under the 
jurisdiction of the police department. 
Any one may have his hall porter 
telephone to the Central Bureau, op- 
posite Shepheard’s, and secure an in- 
telligent English-speaking guide at a 
fixed and moderate rate. 


IN APPRECIATION of the fact that 

visitors enjoy maintaining, when 
abroad, the cultural contacts with 
which they would keep in touch when 
at home, the Government has en- 
couraged a program of musical events 
which include Grand Opera, concerts, 
theatrical performances and other en- 
tertainments of an artistic type. The 
revival of Arabic music and the Arabic 
arts under Government patronage has 
attracted tremendous attention in the 
museums and conservatories of Egypt. 
Visitors are privileged to contact with 
this revival of the old Arabic culture. 

There are four eighteen-hole golf 
courses in the vicinity of Cairo and a 
newly rebuilt nine-hole grass course 
in the shadow of the great pyramid 
of Cheops. Of the eighteen-hole 
courses, only one, that of the Gezira 
Sporting Club, is a grass course. The 
three others, at the Maadi, Helouan 
and Heliopolis Country Clubs, are all 
desert courses, that is, of sand, and 
offer a much more difficult and thrill- 
ing game. There is a fine swimming 
pool at Mena House near the Pyramids 
and there are several in Cairo. 
Tennis courts are almost everywhere, 
drawing Europe’s outstanding Davis 
Cup players to the yearly tourna- 
ments. 

The ancient Egyptians found wives 
for their gods. The colorful mythology 
surrounding these deities with their 
attributes of human virtues and pas- 
sions was humanized by the thought 
that in the heavenly realm which was 
believed to be much like Egypt itself, 
the god should enjoy life the more 
completely in the company of his 
divine consort. There is every reason 
why a man should take his wife and 
family today, for the land has lost 
none of the charms of nature that 
entranced the ancient Egyptians. 

Happily, the cost of living and travel 
in Egypt is so reasonable, that any 
man who can afford to take his family 
to Europe can certainly afford to take 
them to Egypt. There is a wide range 
of hotels, from the most sumptuous 
to the moderate or family hotels, with 
an intermediate grade between. Even 
more economical are the pensions or 
boarding houses located in modern 
apartment buildings in the European 
section of Cairo or other large cities 
The pensions are in clean, modern 
buildings and strictly supervised. The 
low rate is to meet the demands of the 
European civilian population who are 
employed in government work, re- 
search, or connected with one of the 
legations. 


For sumptuousness and lively social 


life, no hotels surpass the great 
winter hostelries of Egypt Five 
o’clock tea at Shepheard’s, lasting 


until seven, is a great social rite of all 
Egypt. The terrace and lobbies and 
all but the centre of the dance floor 
are filled with an animated and gaily 
attired throng, in which the bright red 
of the tarbousch contrasts with the 
white gleam of men’s dress shirts and 
the sparkle of women’s jewels. 

The question of what to wear Is 
always important to travellers going 
to Egypt. Though the days are clear 
and sunny and often pleasantly warm 
at midday, and one is spared the chilly 
winds, it is cool at nights and in the 


morning—one needs a light wrap o1 
overcoat. The climate is very much 
like that of America and the visitor 
needs very much the same clothing 


as he would wear in America at thai 
season 

For woollen 
jumper 


women, light-weight 
coats and skirts, or woollen 
suits are advisable. Some washing 
dresses of heavy silk or shantung 
should be added, preferably combined 
with light coats to match, as these 
will be useful at Luxor, 450 miles 
south of Cairo, and Assouan 130 miles 
more, where the days are about ten 
degrees warmer than Cairo. 

On the Nile, one will find light 
woollens and a wrap advisable at 
night, for though the climate is not 
chill, the air is dry and the rate of 
evaporation of moisture from the skin 
is correspondingly rapid, and it is easy 
to get chilled if standing in the shade 
after becoming overheated on a land 
excursion. 

The Cairo season is a gay one. The 
woman who intends to lead a social 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


BY HAMILTON M. WRIGHT 


TO GLAMOROUS EGYPT 





MOONLIGHT OVER THE DESERT. 
Pyramid under full moon. 


This unusual photo shows the Second 


The desert road to Fayum is outlined by automobile 


headlights. 


life will need plenty of evening gowns, 
some very smart ones for the more 
important functions and others of a 
less elaborate nature for small din- 
ners. Don’t forget to include a warm 
dressing gown among your wardrobe. 
For sightseeing, strong rubber soled 
shoes are advisable, particularly in the 
Valley of the Kings where the tombs 
are usually entered by steep stone 
ramps. 

It is the tang to the desert air that 
gives Egypt’s climate its exhilarating 


effect. By bearing in mind what is 

needed in clothing, the visit to the 

ancient land becomes all the more 

enjoyable. 

T IS IMPOSSIBLE to see all of 
Egypt or even all the most in- 


teresting sights of Cairo in a single 


visit. Outstanding, of course, is the 
great Cairo Museum containing the 
finest relics of ancient Egypt to be 


found anywhere, including the price- 
less Tut-ankh-Amun collection. But 
there are also the Arabic Museum 
filled with priceless illuminated vol- 
umes of ancient Islam, the Coptic 
Museum devoted to the Christian 
Coptic Church, the Egyptian Historical 
Museum, the Museum of modern art 
and a score of others. There are, in 


and near Cairo, trade schools where 
the exquisite Arabic arts are now 
being revived under government 


patronage. 

Many new automobile journeys have 
been opened up for motorists. Aside 
from such well-known tours as_ be- 
tween Cairo and Suez and along the 
Suez Canal to Port Said, or between 
Cairo and Alexandria over the new 
modern highway, or across the Libyan 
desert to Fayoum, the adventurous 
motorist now in safety can visit re- 
mote spots almost unknown to tourists 
a decade ago. Among them are the 
Temple of Jupiter Amon, the oracle 
consulted by the Greeks and Romans, 
in Siwa oasis and Siwas towering sky- 
scrapers of mud reaching almost two 
hundred feet in air, Wady’n Natrun 
and Temple of the Virgin, the Greek 
8 


—Photo by Hamilton Wright. 


monasteries of Mount Sinai, and the 
oasis of Kharga. The Royal Auto- 
mobile Club of Egypt, under royal 
sponsorship, has maps of all roads, 
including the desert routes, lists of 
all filling stations and repair shops 
throughout Egypt. It has offices in 
Alexandria, Port Said, and Cairo 
where information is cheerfully pro- 
vided. 


YUT there is a lot of pleasure in just 
wandering around Cairo without 
any particular effort at sightseeing: 
Such a trip will bring anyone all sorts 
of unexpected discoveries. One can- 
not see it all, for Cairo is a large city 
with 1,300,000 people. The European 
section is notably Parisian in aspect, 


with broad tree-lined streets with 
smart shops with jewels, silks, and 
leather goods behind plate glass win- 
dows. Merchants from Ceylon and 
India show precious’ stones, em- 
broidered fabrics, ivory carvings. The 


windows of modern department stores 
may reflect at the same moment a 
street car, an automobile, and a 
caravan of camels passing on the 
boulevard. 


Arabic Cairo with its 
narrow, winding streets and over- 
hanging balustrades is far more 
specialized than anyone would suspect 
at first glance. One’s first impression 
is of animated crowded streets, veiled 
women, hawkers, small open stalls 
filled with mediaeval artisans. It’s a 
picture out of the Arabian nights, a 
motley, moving, colorful native pag- 
eant. But one soon learns where to 
locate the workers in leather and brass 
and ivory, inlay work and ebony, the 
vendors of perfumes or rugs. Each 
lot of artisans has its own district. 
Some of the best ivory workers come 
from the Sudan and include elephants’ 
tusks, rhinoceri horns, and the teeth 
of hippotami in their materials. Some 
of the cleverest workers in mother of 
pearl and ebony use their toes as well 
as hands in executing their 
carvings. 


Oriental or 


precise 
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Low Fares—Liberal Biopovers 
Air-conditioned Empire Builder 


@ To the west coast, go Great Northern, 
return through Canada—or vice versa. Ride 
the Empire Builder between Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Glacier Park, Spokane, 
Seattle, Portland, Vancouver, Victoria. 
Choice of standard Pullmans, bedroom cars, 
tourist sleepers, luxury coaches. Low fares 
Excellent meals, 50 cents up. 


@ Between Winnipeg and Minneapolis-St. 


Paul, use the overnight Winnipeg Limited, 
air-conditioned. 
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: H. E. WATKINS T am interested in a trip to... .. 2... cece ee ewe 
Please send me information. 

. General Agent, Great 

a Northern Ry., 507 Name.--.--..-.------------------ 2 

: Royal Bank Bldg., POI os ob wie eens achkutepan ean ss - 

' Toronto, Ontario, City Province _ 7 
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Phone: Elgin 3992 


If student, please state grade 





PEACEFUL 


ITZERLAND 





7 3899, 
} Outstanding event of 1737— 


SWiSs NATIONAL EXPOSITION, ZURICH. May to Octobe 


° { 
Decide now ‘ 


to include Switzerland in your summer plans. Glory in the 





en 


Isn't it about time you enjoyed a rea/ vacation? 


refreshing magnificence of the mountains, the opalescence of 
the lakes, the charm of the countryside. Experience the thrills 
of mountain climbing or just sit back and relax. Every- 
where you will find cordiality and excellent accommodations. 


No Visas, No Money Formalities 
For further particulars consult your travel 


agent or write 


us for portfolio TN2 


WISS FEDERAL RAILRO 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - . 


ADS 


NEW YORK 








GOOD TIMES for You in 


Enjoy yourself in a land rich 


th 


scenery and tradition, alive 


with a gay new spirit 


iM SPIRIT of happy 


youth enlivens modern Germany 


In surroundings famed for picturesque charm and histori 


glamor, the zest for happy p/ay has been born anew 


Innumerable carnivals, fairs, sports events, local festivals 


and such _ national 


Wagner's 125th birthday year 


fetes 


as the celebration of Richard 


otter to visitors glimpses of 


a many-sided people joyfully renewing its youth 


From German Alps to Baltic beaches, from the romantic 


Rhine to the beautiful Black Forest; from golf on wonder- 


ful courses to canoe trips on hill-girt streams; in modern 


streamlined trains, by plane or Cal 


moment in € yermany. 


you ll enjoy every 


And both travel and living rates are 


amazingly cheap under present exchange arrangements 


For full information and free descriptive literature appi y: 


GERMAN STATE RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU 


67 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


or all recognized Travel and Steamship Agents 


GERMA 














See Ons ee See 








—London Letter 


GY Fs 2. 


WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 


London, April 25. 


MERRILY—or sadly, 


Owl” goes on. 


Times columns to 


subject. 


devoting 


Lovat Dickson, “Grey Owl’s’” Eng- 
lish publisher, rushed into print with 
a long letter to The Times protesting 
against the suggestion that so noble 
and sincere a man could have been 
guilty of any imposture, however in- 
itself took 
that view, going so far as to say that 
cry 
thoroughly 


nocent. And The Times 


people who had raised the 

“Hoax!” must be feeling 

ashamed of themselves. 
None the less, it seems very 


in Hastings, Sussex, 
were his aunts, and 
spectable old lady in 
says she was his mother. 
Furthermore, they 
when he was last 


that 
Devon, 


insist 


with him, in 
affectionate 


a long talk 
displayed an 
England. That 
hardly be due to a mistake. 
either the naked truth or a 
larly shameless fabrication. 
Whether or not one believes 
old ladies—personally I 
whole business seems a very 
one to create so much stir. 
difference does it really 
whether “ 


all? 

No one suggests that his 
wild life was anything but 
x his observation anything 
timate and truthful. And 
to give his writings and 









‘Goodmess, yours 









LIKE MILLIONS of happy 
boys and girls, and grown- 
ups too, Quaker Puffed 
Wheat is her favorite 
breakfast. Quaker Puffed 


Wheat gives you quick 
: - aa 
food energy because its 

st from guns. Each grain 
; exploded to eight times 


ts size to release its nour- 


1 ment more quickly and 
ea sily so, get Quaker 
Puffed Wheat from your 


crocer today. 






SECRET SERVICE 
RING—It has a secret 
compartment for 
secret messages, 
photographs, plans, 
ete. It carries Dick 
Tracy’s picture and 
lucky signs. 
join the DICK TRACY SECRET SERVICE PATROL 
lo make iteasy for youto get your Secret 
Ring or beautiful Lucky Bangle Bracelet 
and to give Mother extra variety of the 
best tasting breakfastcereals you 'veever 
had... you are allowed to send box tops 
from delicious Quaker Corn Flakes or 
crisp, full-flavoured Quaker Puffed 
Wheat or Quaker Puffed Rice. Only a 
total of 5 box tops required and you can 
use box tops from all three of these 
grand, flavoursome, 


energy - giving 


(Quaker cereals, Clip the coupon now. 


according to 

one’s point of view—the contro- 
versy about the parentage of “Grey 
It is amazing how 
much interest has been taken in 
in this country, even the staid old 


diffi- 
cult to get around the testimony of 
those two most respectable old ladies 
who claim they 
other re- 


in this country on 
a lecture tour, they saw him and had 

which 
interest 
the family fortunes since he had left 
sort of testimony can 


particu- 


do—the 
trifling 

What 

make 
yrey Owl” was entirely In- 
gian, partly Indian, or not Indian at 
love 
sincere, 
but 
if he tried 
lectures 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE 


Star of “REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM” 
PABLO} A PLT ae ks LO OL 


You must eok LoG% 


/ if 


Boys! Girls! GET THESE DICK TRACY 
SECRET SERVICE PATROL 


GIFTS FRE 


Box 


= 
7 Lrors. 


Dear Dick Tracy : 


for which T enclose 
Puffed Wheat or Quaker Puffed Rice box tops 


> box tops for a Dick Tracy Secret Ring 
» box tops for a Dick Tracy Lacky Bangle 


2 box tops for my 


Name 


eet and Number 


special interest and appeal by pre 
tending to be a descendant of one 
of the genuine first families of 
America, there surely could not be 


a more harmless publicity stunt—or 
one more ingenious and more suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

Why shouldn’t he go native, if he 
wanted to? With so many mixed 
reds in North America pretending to 
be all white, it is rather refreshing 
for a change to see the snobbery in- 


verted. An Englishman, too! That 
seems to add a special zest to the 
performance. 

thousands of little London 


MAY 

boys and girls must 
made sad—for a minute 
any rate—by the news that 


have been 
or two, at 
Bertram 


Mills was dead. For Bertram Mills 
was the king of English circus-men, 


and his annual show at Olympia has 
been for many years past one 
high lights of the Christmas s¢ 
And not only for the youngsters 


of the 


ison 


The cinema is said to be killing 
the circus, along with a great many 
other forms of once popular enter 


tainment. But it seemed to be power- 


less against Bertram Mills, whose 
circus became bigger and better and 
more successful with every passing 
year. And yet the whole thing 


the result of a quite casual bet 

When Mills was “demobbed” at the 
end of the War, he had nothing par 
ticular to do, and was looking around 
for some outlet for his energies and 
organizing ability. With some friends 
he happened to go to Olympia to see 
a circus. It wasn’t much of a show 
and Mills said so with characteristic 
vigor. 

“I’d eat my hat, if I couldn't put 
on a better show myself,” he an 
nounced. 

“You’re on!” they told him. “You 
go ahead and take Olympia, and let’s 
see what you can do.” 

He took it, and did put on a bette 





HEAVE HO! Shirley 


has just had her nour- 
ishing breakfast of de- 
licious Puffed Wheat. 


And now she’s so full of 


energy, she has decided 
to be an oarsman, too. 


















WITH 
BOX 
TOPS 


% LUCKY BANGLE BRACELET — Be the 

4 first in your crowd to wear this 
5 beautiful Dick Tracy lucky bracelet. 
Bangles show Dick Tracy, Junior 
and good luck charm. Clip the 
coupon now. 


WR 


DICK TRACY, Box 


Peterborough, Ont., 





M5, 


or Saskatoon, Sask. 


Please send me the Dick Tracy gift checked below, 
Quaker Corn Flakes, Quaker 


Bracelet 
Dick Tracy 
Seeret Service Patrol, including the secret code book, 
patrol pledge and special Dick Tracy badge 


membership in the 


oe eee ae oe ee ee ee eee ee ee 


show—a show so good that it has 
been going on ever since. But then 
Mills was not entirely an amateur 
at the show business. His father 
was a London coach-builder, and 
Mills as a lad of sixteen or so used 
to go about Europe driving at horse- 
shows. To the very end he was re- 
garded as one of the best four-in- 
hand drivers in the country. It was 
he, a couple of years ago, who drove 
Mr. Pickwick and the other immort- 
als out of Dickens on their journey 
by coach from Charing Cross to 
Rochester. 


READERS may perhaps feel that I 
\ devote more attention to golf 
than so footling a pursuit deserves. 
3ut a tournament was held last week 
at Moor Park, just north of Town, 
which seems to call for some mention 
—if only for the amazing perform- 
ance of that grand fellow, Sandy 
Herd. He did 72 holes in an aver- 
age of “fours”, including one round 
of 67. And Sandy is seventy! 
Sandy didn’t win the tournament. 
That would be really too much to ex- 
pect, with the young stalwarts of to- 
day hitting the ball for miles, and 
using mashie-niblicks where their 
decent God-fearing predecessors re- 
quired brassies. But how many even 
of them will be doing “fours” at 
three-score-and-ten ? Not many, I 
imagine. 
Incidentally, an 
light is thrown on 
of the game by comparing Sandy’s 
last week with his score when 
won the Open at Hoylake thirty- 
six years ago. Then his total for the 
72 holes was 307. Last week it was 
288. If he goes on improving at this 
rate, he'll be doing 270 at ninety. 
What a man! 
Sandy is one of the grand old 
golf—genial, humorous, and 
as Scotch and rugged as the Gramp- 
ian Hills. He is famous for many 
things, but chiefly for his multitudin- 
us waggles—I have myself counted 
fourteen over a critical shot and 
or the number of holes he has done 
Nineteen! It is a world’s 


interesting side- 
the development 


score 


boys of 


h one 
record. 
Unfortunately, some admirer prom- 
him a gold putter when he had 
lone twenty holes in one. The 
thought of all that gold has probably 


ised 


been too much for Sandy’s Scotch 
acquisitiveness. He may be trying 
too hard. Whatever the reason, that 


twentieth-in-one has so far eluded 
iim. Never mind, he has lots of time 
yet Only seventy—for a young 
ellow like Sandy that means nothing. 
He’s just coming into his prime. 


JAVERY little exhibition 
squabble all its own. If you 
it believe so, ask the Royal Aca- 

When it comes to squabbles, 

really know. They must 
imong the greatest authorities in 

the world on the subject of squab- 

Ding, skulduggery, squawking, and 

the allied arts. 

Just now, as a prelude to the great 
annual show, they have a_e real 
beauty on their hands. Personally, 
I must confess to a low suspicion that 
they stage these things on purpose, by 
way of whetting the public appetite. 


has a 


ese boys 


And, of course, an eminent R.A. has 
resigned—this time Mr. Augustus 
John. But the Royal Academy can 
hardly have foreseen or intended 
that. They need Augustus John a 
lot more than he needs them. 

It all began with the rejection of 


Wyndham Lewis’s portrait of T. S. 
Eliot. Why they should have thrown 
out this particular picture is a little 
difficult to understand—except that 
the Academy has good reason to dis- 
like Lewis and all his works and 
pomps. He has for many years been 
one of the more fiercely burning Vorti- 


brands, former leader of the Vorti 
cists, former editor of “Blast,” and 
general enemy of all that is smug 


and established. 3ut he is also an 
extremely fine draughtsman, and his 
pictures have much more than a 
merely controversial interest. Some 
of his portraits especially are admir- 
able. 


THIS portrait would 
Lewis, to be almost a 


seem, 


for 
convention 


al one. In fact, he has himself so 
described it. It shows T. S. Eliot 
the American poet and critic, who 


has become one of the high-priests ot 
the new literary cult in England 

sitting in an arm-chair, with his 
hands folded in his lap. And nothing 
could be less revolutionary than the 





A PORTABLE SHOE MAKER’S SHOP picks up trade on the street. 
Egyptian has stopped to have the heel of his slipper replaced while enroute 
See article on Page 27. 


to the office. 
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As Suggested by EATON'SS.... 


Illuminating ideas for those happy rushed souls faced with 
bewildering choice of apt gifts for wedding guests 


FOR THE MATRON OF HONOUR 


COMPLIMENT OF PERFUME—"'Indiscret’’—Lelong’s dramatic conception of the unusual in fragrances A challeng- 


ing, witty accent for the woman of distinction who plays an important role at your ceremony. Bottled scintillat- 
ingly—5.00, 7.50, 10.00. 


Others—Patou's ‘‘Colony’’—10.00. 
lain's ‘‘Shalimar’’—9.00, 15.00. 


FOR THE BRIDESMAIDS 


ARTISTRY IN COMPACTS—Decorated with miniature 
romantic themes. Dainty colours with gilt trim. 
exquisite compacts with delicate pastel flowers 
and Albert St. 


FOR THE GROOMSMAN 


“SWANK” CUFF LINKS—Natural 


proud proof of possession. 


the 


Worth’s ‘Dans La Nuit’’—2.25, 6.00. Lentheric—’Tweed’’—4.00, 7.00. Guer- 


—Toiletries Dept., Main Floor, James St 


reproductions of original oil paintings — in flower and 
The artist's title and name on back. Each 2.00. Other new 
enamelled on black or white, 3.00 to 5.00—Main Floor, Yonge 


gold-colour, square shaped—with handsome design and initial space — for 
One initial engraved without extra charge, pair 3.00.—Main Floor Yonge St. 


FOR THE USHERS 


CORRECT PEN AND PENCIL SETS—The ever-popular Parker Sets—typically masculine—5.00 and 7.50. Or the 


“old reliable’’ Waterman’s—at 8.00. In mottled greys, greens, blues. Points may be changed 
(Stationery—Main Floor Albert.) 


to suif owner 


Phone Ad. 5011 or Ad. 5511 


“T. EATON Cure. 


e . 
treatment oft 
vigorous and 
of drawing. 
The only oddity about the picture 
are the decoratioys along the sides- 
nebulous figures intended to symbol- 
ize the sort of images that might 
pass through a poet’s mind. And the 
figures are not even indecent, as one 
might perhaps have hoped. 
Naturally it is difficult 








which is a 
piece 


the figure, 
straight-forward 


to judge a 


painting merely from black-and- 
white reproductions. And that is all 
1 have so far had a chance to see. 
But, off-hand and on such a basis, I 
would say that this is a good, sound 
piece of work—much better, indeed, 


than most of the 
be seen on the 
House. 

The the Academy’s Hang 
ing Committee decided otherwise, 
and now they're having a really 
feous row 
with no 


portraits 
walls of 


likely to 
Burlington 


sages of 
gor- 


one of those all-in affairs, 
holds barred. Lewis is, of 


course, right in his element. That 
fellow has never even heard of the 
Marquis of Queensbury’s rules He 
is having a lot of fun out of the poor 


old Academy, which he 


describes as 


“a club of extremely dull commercial 3 7 a a 
artists, a sort of bazaar where the A / U 
merchants display their wares.” He nN Important nit in 
says that John’s resignation ought 

just about to kill it, “if killing is ’ 
something that you can do to a 


corpse.” 


LARGEST OCEAN SERVICE 


hese Canadian Service ships which attract thousands 

of travellers to the St. Lawrence route to Europe, are 
built, equipped and manned to give Canadians the type of 
service that has made Cunard White Star-Donaldson 
Atlantic Line a household word . . . the Cunard White Star 
vessels are part of the great fleet which has for the six- 
teenth consecutive year carried more passengers than any 
other on the Atlantic. 

An extensive renovation, covering all classes of the 
Cunard White Star steamers, has just been effected. Cabin 
Class staterooms in the London vessels have been entirely 
rebuilt to include hot and cold running water... addi- 
tional rooms with private bathroom . . . beds instead of 
berths . . . larger staterooms and many other outstanding 
features. Tourist and Third classes, in all ships have 
been extensively overhauled and redecorated. These 
improvements will give a new appreciation of sea-going 
comfort, at exceptionally low rates, 


Rates range from 


Cabin Class $132, 
Apply to your local travel agent, or 


CD Gee: 
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DONALDSON ATLANTIC LINE 


Corner Bay & Wellington Sta. (ELgin 3471) 
Toronto 
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Tourist Ciass $117.50 Third Class $91, 
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strikes or disputes is permitted. 
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INSURANCE 


NEW WEALTH, OR NEW DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH? 


Present Emphasis on Distribution Tends to Curtail Nation’s Income With Loss to All 
Classes—But an Increase in Production Permits Increase in Everybody's Share 


rPYHAT methods of dictator countries might be de- 

plored, but that their achievements could not be 
ignored, was the gist of a recent address by 
Anthony Eden. We can be sure that results are not 
all that are claimed by the dictator governments, 
but we do know from reliable sources that under 


been attained. 

It is a cardinal principle in Germany, in Italy, and 
in Russia, that everyone capable of work should be 
employed at well ordered tasks. No waste through 


The iron hand 
The mere fact that there is employment, of 


) their stern discipline a modicum of efficiency has 


rules. 


| a kind, for everyone, provides a measure of security. 
» And by the same token, everyone capable of work 


is contributing to the national production. It is not 
a case of minimum or standard wages. Through a 
rigid control of currency and trade, the worker lives 
on what his pay will buy. Be it big or little, it is 
still a living. 

In our democratic countries we are permitting 
ten per cent of the workers to remain idle. They 
are not merely a negative factor—they are a posi- 
tive drain on the earnings of those who do work. 


» In effect, the man who earns $20 a week finds that 


his buying power is cut to $18 a week through 
and after that he still 
has to pay the general cost of government. 

We may have a better economic basis, in retain- 
ing some degree of private incentive. But is it 
enough to overcome this dead-weight of unemploy- 
ment? Do we strain at a gnat but swallow a camel, 
}when we scorn dictatorship while at the same time 
cherish cancers which we admit are 
nough to wreck our economic system? 


Hylan Ace 


serious 





pus is not propaganda for Fascism, nor Nazi- 
; ism, nor the Soviet, nor any other kind of 
Sauthoritarian state. It is merely recognition of 
‘destructive forces within our own state. We do not 
3 1 a Karl Marx to tell us that we have a class 
truggle. We see the clash of self-interest on every 
1and—labor fighting for higher wages, reliefers 
claiming the right to live on a wage standard, prop- 
erty owners throwing up the sponge, and capital 
‘fighting with its back to the wall. Even among 
‘the wage-earners we find conflicting groups, who 
‘know that too much for one means too little for 
fanother. The railway men, the civil servants and 
the school teachers are striving to bolster up the 
structure of government-operated or subsidized 
enterprises which, if it grows further, threatens to 
turn our farmers into peasants and our cities into 
slums, but which, if it should topple over, might 
swreck the whole works. 
this we have, in Canada, sectional 
which are being thrown into the lime 
‘light through the hearings of the Rowell Commis- 
Qsion. Canada is scattered economically as well as 
§veographically. Every group and every section 
iseems to want more of the benefits and less of the 
sresponsibilities. When we survey the briefs which 
ive been presented, and add up the pluses and the 
iinuses, the net result seems to come to exactly 
mothing. 


Wat a stalemate to be our demo- 
What 


cratic system! a change from time 

hen the east was investing in the west, and when 
Creat Britain and the United States were adding 
eir millions for the development of Canada! We 
un, rather late, that we grew well but not too 
sely—that we put too much into railways, and 
svid lands, and municipal improvements, and not 
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i} 


Jinterests 


reached by 


hnough into self-supporting and depression-proof 
hictivities. We built up the debt, but not the econ- 
»my to support it. We certainly should have had 


Moore outright ownership or equity, and less debt. 
So long as we take a merely static view of our 
Hational income, and think only of how it should 
he distributed, then we are doomed to a_ purely 
flestructive struggle, in which one class strives to 
hain at the expense of another rather than by 
Producing something more to divide. The 
deformers tell us that we should have unemployment 
jnsurance, and better relief, and old age pensions 
Karting at age 65, even if we have to go without 
her things. The railway men urge that dupli 
te systems are essential and that we must not 
crifice them. The educationists insist that other 
things go by the board in order that their budgets 
May be increased. And now the farmers and other 
Primary producers, who in the past have possibly 
Paid too much of the shot for a protectionist econ- 
. demand that they too have the protection of a 
laranteed price. f 
* This kind of thing can go on and on until every 
Product or service is subsidized, and then, naturally, 
very producer and worker will be paying a share 
f the inflated costs. What could be more absurd, 
Bspecially when attained by the expensive method 
"Of trial and error (mostly error) to which our par- 
Baments and legislatures lean. ; i 
And what can be ahead of such internecine strife 
xcept to go down and down in our total production 
nd living standards, until some party arises which 
Will abandon conciliation and mediation and other 
Mote-getting devices for the ‘simple and final 
decree” of the dictator? 


social 


i 
: 
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F WE are to keep democracy, we have also te 
keen private property and along with it the in- 
ienable right of the owner to realize and enjoy 
profit from his property. We have to restore the 
phasis to production rather than to distribution. 
or whenever there is more to share, then the share 


“a 


BY W. A. MCKAGUE 


of each can be increased. When there is less to 
divide, the chances for any group or section im- 
proving its standard becomes remote, because it 
can do so only by depressing some other group or 
section. The incomes of the wealthy and the high- 
paid in Canada represent less than 10 per cent of 
our total production; we can seize all of that (as we 
have done in large degree already) and still be 
worse off through impairing the whole scale by 
more than ten per cent. 

We should be able to assure the thrifty that 


A BIG 
PIECE OF 





they can save and invest with confidence. We 
should tell builders that real estate values will not 
be destroyed by taxation. We should tell workers 
that they will get ahead by increasing output and 
that they will go behind by restricting it. And 
corporations should be advised that we want them, 
big or little, so long as they do not become unfair 
monopolies. 

France is a horrible example of democracy gone 
wrong. Total production or national income has 
declined by at least ten per cent under “popular 
front” administrations which insisted on 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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FOR LARGER PIECES OF PIE, MAKE A BIGGER PIE 


TRADE, PACTS 


AND POLITICS 


Politics Now Dominant, But There Is Limit to Degree to 
Which International Commerce Can Be Influenced 


BY GILBERT C. 


LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


6° MUCH interest has centred around the Anglo- 
7 Italian Pact that many people have failed t 
notice that there has been a spate of pacts between 
one country and another, some in Europe, some out 
side. There was never a time when so much im 
portance was attached to international negotiations 
in politics and trade. Nor was there ever a time 
when trade was so closely subordinated to political 
considerations. The Anglo-American trade agree 
ment, whose was achieved last year, is 
perhaps the last of the old-style trading pacts, with 
their bilateral or multilateral terms, their 
favored-nation clauses, and so on. 

These trading pacts, which helped to maintain 
Britain’s international trading 
nation even in the time when smaller states were 
endeavoring to be self-sufficing, have given place to 
pacts which are initiated not for commercial but 
for political Though the crude empire 
building principle of trade following the flag may 
be a thing of the past, much the same result is being 
achieved by subtler diplomacy. 

There are paradoxes in the unending conflict 
between* trade and politics. While trade in these 
times is largely directed by politics, the politicians, 
the European ones at least, are directing their 


) 


basis 


most 


greatness as an 


reasons. 


policies where natural resources or other material 
advantages are to be found. The iron resources of 
Austria incentive to Hitler in 
the Austrian coup as was the British Government's 
desire for political amity in the negotiation of an 
Anglo-Italian trade pact. 
the curious 


were as strong an 


we have 
Soviet 


At the same time 


position where Germany and 


Russia, at loggerheads politically, do a 
important trade together. 

It is difficult to see how confusion can be avoided 
if these mixed principles are carried too far. The 
feverish anti-British propaganda pumped out so 


persistently from was somehow smoothed 


very 


Rome 


over when negotiations for a trade pact began. 
Italy’s anti-French propaganda in North Africa 
may likewise be toned down now that Franco 


Italian trade is receiving diplomatic attention. But 
ultimately the conflict between the two must surel) 
become apparent. 


&? FAR comparatively few 
WN formed with the object of achieving an immedi 
ate puiitical advantage without considering the 
fundamental channels of trade. But this movement, 
as an obvious concomitant of the desire for national 


pacts have been 
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BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE PRIMARY TREND of stock prices and business, under Dow’s Theory, turned upward in 


the summer of 1932. 
or corrections, the 
March, 1937. 


During the course of the recovery movement, there have been three setbacks, 
last of which. more substantial than the two preceding, got under way in 
Like the other two, there is no present reason to assume that the last setback, while 


more prolonged and severe, is other than an interruption, to be followed, in due course, by the at- 
tainment of new high levels for the entire movement from 1932. 


THE INTERMEDIATE TREND of stock prices was signalled as downward on April 7, 1937 


The down-movement has carried, to date, to March 31, 1938. 


Reversal of this trend to an upward 


direction would be signalled if the Dow-Jones railroad and industrial averages, on early strength, 
decisively penetrate their rally peaks of early April. 


ANOTHER CRITICAL AREA. 


As pointed out 


in our Forecast of last week, the main. market 


consideration at this juncture is the knowledge that the averages are now playing between definite 
limits of resistance on both the up and downside, and that penetration of upper limits would signal 
reversal in the market’s intermediate trend to an upward direction, following a decline of twelve 


months’ duration. 
downward. 


Penetration of lower limits, on the other hand, would reconfirm the trend as 


Lower limits of the range, as discussed above, in which the market is (Continued on Page 34) 
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FPXHIS column is getting very bothered about the 


Rowell Commission. If the members of the 
Commission haven’t got mental indigestion in the 
worst way, it can surely only be because they haven’t 
yet got around to the digesting part of their program. 
The Commission has now had submitted to it nearly 
300 separate briefs, all voluminous, all cram-full of 
argument and assertions as to what’s wrong with the 
country, and more particularly with conditions 
directly affecting the organization behind the indivi- 
dual brief. And the briefs are still coming. How can 
any commissioners, no matter how able they are, 
possibly deal properly with such a mass of matter? 

Boa a 

UR suggestion is that the commissioners be sent 

away, under guard, to some secluded spot (Anti- 
costi Island, for instance); that no one be allowed to 
communicate with them; that they be required to 
spend, say, six months exclusively in thinking about 
what they have heard and read, and then maybe 
another six months in talking it all over among them- 
selves. In due course they would have to present 
specific recommendations to the country, meaning 
the federal and provincial governments. 

2 BB Ba 
JE DON’T like to say that the country should 
pledge itself in advance to accept all the recom- 
mendations (though it might be a good thing to do), 
and as the provinces would 
never give such a pledge, we 
don’t need to concern ourselves 
with this. But surely the 
recommendations reached 
under those conditions ought to 
be much more valuable—ought 
to hit the nail on the head more surely, than will the 
recommendations to be made by the Commission 

under the conditions it will actually follow. 

a2 2B Aa 

JE (this column) are willing to bet that the 

commissioners, when they’ve had full time to 





digest and think (which probably won’t be till a year 


or two after their report has been turned in) will 
have a better idea of what should be done about 
everything than anyone else. This is the biggest 
thing in Royal Commissions we have ever had (and 
we've had plenty). Its direct cost to the Dominion. 
so far, isn’t very much, but its indirect cost—for the 
preparation of briefs and the time of all concerned 
must be enormous, and the people of Canada have to 
pay for it all, directly or indirectly. But the cost isn’t 
very important if we make proper use of the Com- 
mission. Generally, as everyone knows, we don’t 
Royal Commissions are appointed, sit, render reports, 
and that’s all. For our own sakes, let’s resolve to do 
better with this Commission. If we give it a chance. 
it can give us much that we need urgently. 

ana ’ 
Berets that call for wider knowledge and under- 

standing do not appear only in Royal Commission 

submissions and reports. One of the things we all dis- 
like, most of us even more than income tax, is paying 

higher prices for 

than U.S. 


motor cars 
citizens pay. The 
extra price, we feel, is money 
taken from us iniquitously to 
line the pockets of the automo 
bile manufacturers. However, 
Wallace R. Campbell explained 
to Ford of Canada shareholders 
at their annual meeting that 
the difference in prices is the 
result of lower manufacturing and distribution costs 
per unit in the United States where the volume of 
production is twenty-five times 
Canada 


greater than in 
» 2 DV 

A DVANTAGES derived by Canada from having 

its own automobile manufacturing industry have 
been far greater than the cost of maintaining the 
industry by tariff protection. How very much greater 
is indicated by figures on Ford of Canada given by 
Mr. Campbell. He told shareholders that in the past 
five years Canadians have paid $18,239,224 more for 
Ford products than comparable prices in the United 
States. However, in that period the Ford industry 
in Canada has paid nearly $42,000,000 in wages and 
salaries and spent a total of more than $132,000,000 
for Canadian goods and services. 

naa 

@° WITH agricultural implements. So with other 
industries. We grouch about paying a tax (if we 
see it plainly) but fail to appraise outweighing 
benefits because, for most of us, they are indirect. 
We need more understanding. All of us need it 
maybe even cabinet ministers. We noticed that the 
Hon. W. D. Euler, Dominion Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, said in a speech at Hamilton that there 
was no reason for any apprehension regarding the 
government’s attitude toward business, that the gov- 
ernment “had not the slightest thought of injuring 
any legitimate Canadian industry.” Mr. Euler meant 
well, of course, but it would have been more con- 
structive if he had couched his statement in positive 
rather than negative form, and said that the govern- 
ment intended to use every opportunity to advance 
the interests of Canadian industry. The fact that 
business—with reason—is so afraid of government 
today is an indictment of government, even if not the 
present administration at Ottawa. The people of 
Canada live by industry, and when it is handicapped 
they are necessarily less prosperous. 
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WHAT 


London, April 25. 


RRILY—or sadly, according to 

one’s point of view—the contro- 
versy about the parentage of “Grey 
Owl” goes on. It is amazing how 
much interest bas been taken in it 
in this country, even the staid old 
Times devoting columns to _ the 
subject. 

Lovat Dickson, “Grey Owl’s’” Eng- 
lish publisher, rushed into print with 
a long letter to The Times protesting 
against the suggestion that so noble 
and sincere a man could have been 
guilty of any imposture, however in- 
nocent. And The Times itself took 
that view, going so far as to say that 
people who had raised the cry of 
“Hoax!” must be feeling thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves. 

None the less, it seems very diffi- 
cult to get around the testimony of 
those two most respectable old ladies 
in Hastings, Sussex, who claim they 
were his aunts, and that other re- 
spectable old lady in Devon, who 
says she was his mother. 

Furthermore, they insist’ that, 
when he was last in this country on 
a lecture tour, they saw him and had 
a long talk with him, in which he 
displayed an affectionate interest in 
the family fortunes since he had left 
England. That sort of testimony can 
hardly be due to a mistake. It is 
either the naked truth or a particu- 
larly shameless fabrication. 

Whether or not one believes the 
old ladies—personally I do—the 
whole business seems a very trifling 
one to create so much stir. What 
difference does it really make 
whether “Grey Owl” was entirely In- 
gian, partly Indian, or not Indian at 
all? 

No one suggests that his love of 
wild life was anything but sincere, 
or his observation anything but in- 
timate and truthful. And if he tried 
to give his writings and lectures a 
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special interest and appeal by pre 
tending to be a descendant of one 
of the genuine first families of 
America, there surely could not be 
a more harmless publicity stunt—or 
one more ingenious and more suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

Why shouldn’t he go native, if he 
wanted to? With so many mixed 
reds in North America pretending to 
be all white, it is rather refreshing 
for a change to see the snobbery in- 
verted. An Englishman, too! That 
seems to add a special zest to the 
performance. 


MANY thousands of little London 
. boys and girls must have been 
made sad—for a minute or two, at 
any rate—by the news that Bertram 
Mills was dead. For Bertram Mills 
was the king of English circus-men, 
and his annual show at Olympia has 
been for many years past one of the 
high lights of the Christmas season 
And not only for the youngsters 

The cinema is said to be killing 
the circus, along with a great many 
other forms of once popular enter 
tainment. But it seemed to be power 
less against Bertram Mills, whose 
circus became bigger and better and 
more successful with every 
year. And yet the whole thing was 
the result of a quite casual bet 

When Mills was “‘demobbed”’ at the 
end of the War, he had nothing par 
ticular to do, and was looking around 
for some outlet for his energies and 
organizing ability. With some friends 
he happened to go to Olympia to see 
a circus. It wasn’t much of a show 
and Mills said so with characteristic 
vigor. 

“I'd eat my hat, if I couldn’t put 
on a better show myself,” he an- 
nounced. 

“You’re on!” they told him. “You 
go ahead and take Olympia, and let’s 
see what you can do.” 

He took it, and did put on a better 
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LIKE MILLIONS of happy 
boys and girls, and grown- 
ups too, Quaker Puffed 
Wheat is her favorite 
breakfast. Quaker Puffed 
Whe at gives you 
food 
shot from guns. Each grain 
is exploded to eight times 
its size to release its nour- 


quick 


energy because it ’s 


ishment more quickly and 
easily. So, get Quaker 
Puffed Wheat from your 
grocer today. 
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SECRET SERVICE 
RING—It has a secret 
compartment for 
secret messages, 
photographs, plans, 
etc. It carries Dick 
=, 3 Tracy’s picture and 

—rors,S lucky signs. 
Join the DICK TRACY SECRET SERVICE PATROL 
Po make iteasy for you to get your Secret 
Ring or beautiful Lucky Bangle Bracelet 
ind to give Mother extra variety of the 


had... you are allowed to send box tops 
from delicious Quaker Corn Flakes or 
crisp, full-flavoured Quaker Puffed 
Wheat or Quaker Puffed Rice. Only a 
total of 5 box tops required and you can 


Name 


use box tops from all three of these 


ae City 
grand, flavoursome, - giving 


(Quaker cereals. Clip the coupon now. 
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best tasting breakfast cereals you 'veever ' 
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first in your crowd to wear this 
rE (S) beautiful Dick Tracy lucky bracelet. 
~ Seer) vars 


Dear Dick Tracy 
Please s¢ 

for which I enclose 
Puffed Wheat or Quaker Puffed Rice box tops. 

» box tops for a Dick Tracy Secret Ring 

» box tops for a Dick Tracy Lucky Bangle Bracelet 

) box tops for my membership in the Dick Tracy 
eret Service Patrol, including the secret code book, 
patrol pledge and special Dick Tracy badge 


Se 


Street and Number 


HEAVE HO! Shirley 
has just had her nour- 
ishing breakfast of de- 
licious Puffed Wheat. 
And now she’s so full of 


energy, she has decided 
to be an oarsman, too. 





{ 
Boys! Girls! GET THESE DICK TRACY 
SECRET SERVICE PATROL 


GIFTS FRE 


WITH 
Box 
TOPS 


LUCKY BANGLE BRACELET — Be the 


Bangles show Dick Tracy, Junior 
and good luck charm, Clip the 
coupon now. 


CUR 


DICK TRACY, Box M5, 


Peterborough, Ont., or Saskatoon, Sask. 


nd me the Dick Tracy gift checked below, 
Quaker Corn Flakes, Quaker 


Prov 


(Print your name and address) 
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DOES IT MATTER? 


that it has 
But then 


show—a show so good 
been going on ever since. 
Mills was not entirely an amateur 
at the show business. His father 
was a London coach-builder, and 
Mills as a lad of sixteen or so used 
to go about Europe driving at horse- 
shows. To the very end he was re- 
garded as one of the best four-in- 
hand drivers in the country. It was 
he, a couple of years ago, who drove 
Mr. Pickwick and the other immort- 
als out of Dickens on their journey 
by coach from Charing Cross to 
Rochester. 


READERS may perhaps feel that I 
x devote more attention to golf 
than so footling a pursuit deserves. 
But a tournament was held last week 
at Moor Park, just north of Town, 
which seems to call for some mention 
—if only for the amazing perform- 
ance of that grand fellow, Sandy 
Herd. He did 72 holes in an aver- 
age of “fours”, including one round 
of 67. And Sandy is seventy! 
Sandy didn’t win the tournament. 
That would be really too much to ex- 
pect, with the young stalwarts of to- 
day hitting the ball for miles, and 
using mashie-niblicks where their 
decent God-fearing predecessors re- 
quired brassies. But how many even 
of them will be doing “fours” at 
three-score-and-ten? Not many, I 


imagine. 
Incidentally, an interesting side- 
light is thrown on the development 


of the game by comparing Sandy’s 
score last week with his score when 
he won the Open at Hoylake thirty- 
six years ago. Then his total for the 
72 holes was 307. Last week it was 
288. If he goes on improving at this 
rate, he’ll be doing 270 at ninety. 
What a man! 
Sandy is one of 


boys ot 


the grand old 
golf—genial, humorous, and 
as Scotch and rugged as the Gramp- 
an Hills. He is famous for many 
things, but chiefly for his multitudin- 
us Waggles—I have myself counted 
fourteen over a critical shot — and 
for the number of holes he has done 
n one. Nineteen! It is a world’s 
record. 

Unfortunately, some admirer prom- 
ised him a gold putter when he had 
done twenty holes in one. The 
thought of all that gold has probably 
been too much for Sandy’s Scotch 
acquisitiveness. He may be trying 
too hard. Whatever the reason, that 
twentieth-in-one has so far eluded 
him. Never mind, he has lots of time 
vet Only seventy—for a young 
fellow like Sandy that means nothing. 
He’s just coming into his prime. 


VERY little exhibition has a 
squabble all its own. If you 
m’t believe so, ask the Royal Aca- 
When it comes to squabbles, 


these boys really know. They must 

imong the greatest authorities in 
the world on the subject of squab- 
pling, skulduggery, Squawking, and 


the allied arts. 

Just now, as a prelude to the great 
annual show, they have a_e real 
beauty on their hands. Personally, 
I must confess to a low suspicion that 
they stage these things on purpose, by 
way of whetting the public appetite. 
And, of course, an eminent R.A. has 
resigned—this time Mr. Augustus 
John. But the Royal Academy can 
hardly have foreseen or intended 
that. They need Augustus John a 
lot more than he needs them. 

It all began with the rejection of 
Wyndham Lewis’s portrait of T. 8S. 
Eliot. Why they should have thrown 
out this particular picture is a little 
difficult to understand—except that 
the Academy has good reason to dis- 
like Lewis and all his works and 
pomps. He has for many years been 
one of the more fiercely burning Vorti- 
brands, former leader of the Vorti- 
cists, former editor of “Blast,” and 
general enemy of all that is smug 
and established. But he is also an 
extremely fine draughtsman, and his 
pictures have much more than a 
merely controversial interest. Some 
of his portraits especially are admir- 
able. 


THIS portrait would seem, for 
Lewis, to be almost a convention- 
al one. In fact, he has himself so 
described it. It shows T. S. Eliot 
the American poet and critic, who 
has become one of the high-priests ot 
the new literary cult in England 
sitting in an arm-chair, with his 
hands folded in his lap. And nothing 
could be less revolutionary than the 
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ingly—5.00, 7.50, 10.00. 


lain's ‘‘Shalimar’’—9.00, 15.00. 


romantic themes. 


and Albert St. 


proud proof of possession. 


treatment of the figure, which is a 
vigorous and straight-forward piece 
of drawing. 

The only oddity about the picture 
are the decorations along the sides— 
nebulous figures intended to symbol- 
ize the sort of images that might 
pass through a poet’s mind. And the 
figures are not even indecent, as one 
might perhaps have hoped. 

Naturally it is difficult to judge a 
painting merely from _ black-and- 
white reproductions. And that is all 
1 have so far had a chance to see. 
But, off-hand and on such a basis, I 
would say that this is a good, sound 
piece of work—much better, indeed, 
than most of the portraits likely to 
be seen on the walls of Burlington 
House, 

The sages of the Academy’s Hang 
ing Committee decided otherwise, 
and now they’re having a really gor- 
geous row—one of those all-in affairs, 


with no holds barred. Lewis is, of 


course, right in his element. That 
fellow has never even heard of the 
Marquis of Queensbury’s rules. He 


is having a lot of fun out of the poor 
old Academy, which he describes as 
“a club of extremely dull commercial 
artists, a sort of bazaar where the 
merchants display their wares.” He 
says that John’s resignation ought 
just about to kill it, “if killing is 


something that you can do to a 
corpse.” 





A PORTABLE SHOE MAKER'S SHOP picks up trade on the street. 


This 


Egyptian has stopped to have the heel of his slipper replaced while enroute 


to the office. 


See article on Page 27. 


—Photo by Hamilton Wright, 


Others—Patou's ‘‘Colony’’—10.00. 


Worth’'s 


FOR THE BRIDESMAIDS 


ARTISTRY IN COMPACTS—Decorated with miniature 
Dainty colours with gilt trim. 
exquisite compacts with delicate pastel flowers enamelled on black or white, 3.00 to 5.00—Main Floor, Yonge 


FOR THE GROOMSMAN 


“SWANK” CUFF LINKS—Natural 


In mottled greys, greens, blues. 





Phone Ad. 5011 or Ad. 5511 


Sy &<T. EATON Viren 


As Suggested by EATON'SS.... 


Illuminating ideas for those happy rushed souls faced with the 
bewildering choice of apt gifts for wedding guesis ... . 


FOR THE MATRON OF HONOUR 


COMPLIMENT OF PERFUME—"‘Indiscret’’—Lelong’s dramatic conception of the unusual in fragrances 
ing, witty accent for the woman of distinction who plays an important role at your ceremony. 


A challeng- 
Bottled scintillat- 
“Dans La Nuit’’—2.25, 6.00. Lentheric—’Tweed’’—4.00, 7.00. Guer- 
—Toiletries Dept., Main Floor, James St 


reproductions of original oil paintings — in flower and 
The artist's title and name on back. Each 2.00. Other new 


gold-colour, square shaped—with handsome design and initial space — for 
One initial engraved without extra charge, pair 3.00.—Main Floor Yonge St. 


FOR THE USHERS 


CORRECT PEN AND PENCIL SETS—The ever-popular Parker Sets—typically masculine—5.00 and 7.50. Or the 
‘old reliable’’ Waterman’s—at 8.00. 
(Stationery—Main Floor Albert.) 


Points may be changed to suit owner 






















An Important Unit in 


THE ATLANTIC’S 
LARGEST OCEAN SERVICE 


hese Canadian Service ships which attract thousands 

of travellers to the St. Lawrence route to Europe, are 
built, equipped and manned to give Canadians the type of 
service that has made Cunard White Star-Donaldson 
Atlantic Line a household word . . . the Cunard White Star 
vessels are part of the great fleet which has for the six- 
teenth consecutive year carried more passengers than any 
other on the Atlantic. 


An extensive renovation, covering all classes of the 
Cunard White Star steamers, has just been effected. Cabin 
Class staterooms in the London vessels have been entirely 
rebuilt to include hot and cold running water . . . addi- 
tional rooms with private bathroom . . . beds instead of 
berths . . . larger staterooms and many other outstanding 
features. Tourist and Third classes, in all ships have 
been extensively overhauled and redecorated. These 
improvements will give a new appreciation of sea-going 
comfort, at exceptionally low rates. 

Rates range from 


Cabin Class $132. Tourist Class $117.50 Third Class $94. 


Apply to your local travel agent, or 


CD TS: 


LimIiTEeoO 


DONALDSON ATLANTIC LINE 


Corner Bay & Wellington Sts. (ELgin 3471) 
Toronto 
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INSURANCE 


| NEW WEALTH, OR NEW DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH? 


} Present Emphasis on Distribution Tends to Curtail Nation's Income With Loss to Alll 
|  Classes—But an Increase in Production Permits Increase in Everybody's Share 
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> ism, nor the Soviet, nor any other kind of 





‘destructive forces within our own state. 





‘structure of 
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mote-getting 


j HAT methods of dictator countries might be de- 


i 
. 


plored, but that their achievements could not be 
ignored, was the gist of a recent address by 
Anthony Eden. We can be sure that results are not 
all that are claimed by the dictator governments, 
but we do know from reliable sources that under 
their stern discipline a modicum of efficiency has 
been attained. 3 

It is a cardinal principle in Germany, in Italy, and 
in Russia, that everyone capable of work should be 
employed at well ordered tasks. No waste through 
strikes or disputes is permitted. The iron hand 
rules. The mere fact that there is employment, of 
a kind, for everyone, provides a measure of security. 
And by the same token, everyone capable of work 
is contributing to the national production. It is not 
a case of minimum or standard wages. Through a 
rigid control of currency and trade, the worker lives 
on what his pay will buy. Be it big or little, it is 
still a living. 

In our democratic countries we are permitting 
ten per cent of the workers to remain idle. They 
are not mereiy a negative factor—they are a posi- 
tive drain on the earnings of those who do work. 
In effect, the man who earns $20 a week finds that 
his buying power is cut to $18 a week through 
relief and similar burdens, and after that he still 
has to pay the general cost of government. 

We may have a better economic basis, in retain- 
ing some degree of private incentive. But is it 
enough to overcome this dead-weight of unemploy- 
ment? Do we strain at a gnat but swallow a camel, 


when we scorn dictatorship while at the same time 
i we cherish cancers which we admit are serious 
i 


enough to wreck our economic system? 


oo is not propaganda for Fascism, nor Nazi- 


jauthoritarian state. It is merely recognition of 
We do not 
ed a Karl Marx to tell us that we have a class 
ruggle. We see the clash of self-interest on every 


Shand—labor fighting for higher wages, reliefers 
‘claiming the right to live on a wage standard, prop- 
jerty owners throwing up the sponge, and capital 
fighting with its back to the wall. 


the 


Even among 
wage-earners we find conflicting groups, who 


‘know that too much for one means too little for 
————# another. 
4 


The railway men, the civil servants and 
he school teachers are striving to bolster up the 
government-operated or subsidized 
senterprises which, if it grows further, threatens to 


‘turn our farmers into peasants and our cities into 


slums, but which, if it should topple over, might 
wreck the whole works. 


4 On top of this we have, in Canada, sectional 
interests which are being thrown into the lime 
‘light through the hearings of the Rowell Commis- 

ion. Canada is scattered economically as well as 


ographically. Every group and every section 
ems to want more of the benefits and less of the 
esponsibilities. When we survey the briefs which 
ive been presented, and add up the pluses and the 
iinuses, the net result seems to come to exactly 
othing. 


tabled hi: 


a\W/ HAT a stalemate to be reached by our demo- 
4 cratic system! What a change from time 
hen the east was investing in the west, and when 
reat Britain and the United States were adding 
eir millions for the development of Canada! We 
irn, rather late, that we grew well but not too 
sely—that we put too much into railways, and 
‘rid lands, and municipal improvements, and not 
‘enough into self-supporting and depression-proof 
kictivities. We built up the debt, but not the econ- 
»my to support it. We certainly should have had 
Diore outright ownership or equity, and less debt. 

So long as we take a merely static view of our 
hational income, and think only of how it should 
le distributed, then we are doomed to a _ purely 
Hestructive struggle, in which one class strives to 
bain at the expense of another rather than by 
Producing something more to divide. The social 
}eformers tell us that we should have unemployment 
insurance, and better relief, and old age pensions 
farting at age 65, even if we have to go without 
Dther things. The railway men urge that dupli- 
{ 
§ 
t 


is 


ite systems are essential and that we must not 
crifice them. The educationists insist that other 
ings go by the board in order that their budgets 
iy be increased. And now the farmers and other 
rimary producers, who in the past have ‘possibly 
Pid too much of the shot for a protectionist econ- 
®my, demand that they too have the protection of a 
laranteed price. : 
This kind of thing can go on and on until every 


Product or service is subsidized, and then, naturally, 


@very producer and worker will be paying a share 
f the inflated costs. What could be more absurd, 


Wspecially when attained by the expensive method 


f trial and error (mostly error) to which our par- 
aments and legislatures lean. : 

§ And what can be ahead of such internecine strife 
xcept to go down and down in our total production 
nd living standards, until some party arises which 
‘ill abandon conciliation and mediation and other 
devices for the ‘simple and final 
edecree” of the dictator? 


F WE are to keep democracy, we have also te 

keep private property and along with it the in- 
lienable right of the owner to realize and enjoy 
profit from his property. We have to restore the 
‘phasis to production rather than to distribution. 
or whenever there is more to share, then the share 


BY W. A. MCKAGUE 


of each can be increased. When there is less to 
divide, the chances for any group or section im- 
proving its standard becomes remote, because it 
can do so only by depressing some other group or 
section. The incomes of the wealthy and the high- 
paid in Canada. represent less than 10 per cent of 
our total production; we can seize all of that (as we 
have done in large degree already) and still be 
worse off through impairing the whole scale by 
more than ten per cent. 

We should be able to assure the thrifty that 


<— WAGE 
Wl nw 
we 





they can save and invest with confidence. We 
should tell builders that real estate values will not 
be destroyed by taxation. We should tell workers 
that they will get ahead by increasing output and 
that they will go behind by restricting it. And 
corporations should be advised that we want them, 
big or little, so long as they do not become unfair 
monopolies. 

France is a horrible example of democracy gone 
wrong. Total production or national income has 
declined by at least ten per cent under “popular 
front” administrations which insisted on cutting 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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FOR LARGER PIECES OF PIE, MAKE A BIGGER PIE 


TRADE, PACTS 


AND POLITICS 


Politics Now Dominant, But There Is Limit to Degree to 
Which International Commerce Can Be Influenced 


BY GILBERT C. 


LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


6° MUCH interest has centred around the Anglo- 
7 Italian Pact that many people have failed to 
notice that there has been a spate of pacts between 
one country and another, some in Europe, some out- 
side. There was never a time when so much im 
portance was attached to international negotiations 
in politics and trade. Nor was there ever a time 
when trade was so closely subordinated to political 
considerations. The Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment, whose achieved last year, is 
perhaps the last of the old-style trading pacts, with 
their bilateral or multilateral terms, their most- 
favored-nation clauses, and so on. 

These trading pacts, which helped to maintain 
Britain’s greatness as an international trading 
nation even in the time when smaller states were 
endeavoring to be self-sufficing, have given place to 
pacts which are initiated not for commercial but 
for political reasons. Though the crude empire- 
building principle of trade following the flag may 
be a thing of the past, much the same result is being 
achieved by subtler diplomacy. 

There are paradoxes in the unending conflict 
between" trade and politics. While trade in these 
times is largely directed by politics, the politicians, 
the European ones at least, are directing their 


basis was 


policies Where natural resources or other material 
advantages are to be found. The iron resources of 
Austria were as strong an incentive to Hitler in 
the Austrian cowp as was the British Government’s 
desire for political amity in the negotiation of an 
Anglo-Italian trade pact. At the same time we have 
the curious position where Germany and Soviet 
Russia, at loggerheads politically, do a very 
important trade together. 

It is difficult to see how confusion can be avoided 
if these mixed principles are carried too far. The 
feverish anti-British propaganda pumped out so 
persistently from Rome was somehow smoothed 
over when negotiations for a trade pact 
Italy’s anti-French propaganda in North Africa 
mav likewise be toned down now that Franco- 
Italian trade is receiving diplomatic attention. But 
ultimately the conflict between the two must surely 
become apparent. 


began 


NO FAR pacts have been 
J formed with the object of achieving an immedi 
ate political advantage without considering the 
fundamental channels of trade. But this movement, 
as an obvious concomitant of the desire for national 


comparatively few 


Continued on Page 36 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE PRIMARY TREND of stock prices and business, under Dow’s Theory, turned upward in 


the summer of 1932. 


During the course of the recovery movement, there have been three setbacks, 


or corrections, the last of which, more substantial than the two preceding, got under way in 
March, 1937. Like the other two, there is no present reason to assume that the last setback, while 
more prolonged and severe, is other than an interruption, to be followed, in due course, by the at- 
tainment of new high levels for the entire movement from 1932. 


THE INTERMEDIATE TREND of stock prices was signalled as downward on April 7, 1937. 


The down-movement has carried, to date, to March 31, 1938. 


Reversal of this trend to an upward 


direction would be signalled if the Dow-Jones railroad and industrial averages, on early strength, 
decisively penetrate their rally peaks of early April. 


ANOTHER CRITICAL AREA. 


As pointed out in our Forecast of last week, the main market 


consideration at this juncture is the knowledge that the averages are now playing between definite 
limits of resistance on both the up and downside, and that penetration of upper limits would signal 
reversal in the market’s intermediate trend to an upward direction, following a decline of twelve 


months’ duration. 
downward. 


Penetration of lower limits, on the other hand, would reconfirm the trend as 


Lower limits of the range, as discussed above, in which the market is (Continued on Page 34) 
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TEXHIS column is getting very bothered about the 


Rowell Commission. If the members of the 
Commission haven’t got mental indigestion in the 
worst way, it can surely only be because they haven’t 
yet got around to the digesting part of their program. 
The Commission has now had submitted to it nearly 
300 separate briefs, all voluminous, all cram-full of 
argument and assertions as to what’s wrong with the 
country, and more particularly with conditions 
directly affecting the organization behind the indivi- 
dual brief. And the briefs are still coming. How can 
any commissioners, no matter how able they are, 
possibly deal properly with such a mass of matter? 

2 BB 

UR suggestion is that the commissioners be sent 

away, under guard, to some secluded spot (Anti- 
costi Island, for instance); that no one be allowed to 
communicate with them; that they be required to 
spend, say, six months exclusively in thinking about 
what they have heard and read, and then maybe 
another six months in talking it all over among them- 
selves. In due course they would have to present 
specific recommendations to the country, meaning 
the federal and provincial governments. 

a2 a a 
Ww. DON’T like to say that the country should 
pledge itself in advance to accept all the recom- 
mendations (though it might be a good thing to do), 
and as the provinces would 
never give such a pledge, we 
don’t need to concern ourselves 
with this. But surely the 
recommendations reached 
under those conditions ought to 
be much more valuable—ought 
to hit the nail on the head more surely, than will the 
recommendations to be made by the Commission 
under the conditions it will actually follow. 
BA A 

JE (this column) are willing to bet that the 

commissioners, when they’ve had full time to 





digest and think (which probably won’t be till a year 


or two after their report has been turned in) will 
have a better idea of what should be done about 
everything than anyone else. This is the biggest 
thing in Royal Commissions we have ever had (and 
we've had plenty). Its direct cost to the Dominion. 
so far, isn’t very much, but its indirect cost—for the 
preparation of briefs and the time of all concerned 
must be enormous, and the people of Canada have to 
pay for it all, directly or indirectly. But the cost isn’t 
very important if we make proper use of the Com- 
mission. Generally, as everyone knows, we don’t. 
Royal Commissions are appointed, sit, render reports, 
and that’s all. For our own sakes, let’s resolve to do 
better with this Commission. If we give it a chance, 
it can give us much that we need urgently. 
2 en eB : 
PACTS that call for wider knowledge and under- 
standing do not appear only in Royal Commission 
submissions and reports. One of the things we all dis- 
like, most of us even more than income tax, is paying 
higher prices for motor cars 
than U.S. citizens pay. The 
extra price, we feel, is money 
taken from us iniquitously to 
line the pockets of the automo- 
bile manufacturers. However, 
Wallace R. Campbell explained 
to Ford of Canada shareholders 
at their annual meeting that 
the difference in prices is the 
result of lower manufacturing and distribution costs 
per unit in the United States where the volume of 
production is twenty-five times greater than in 
Canada. 
2 2» A 
ee derived by Canada from having 
its own automobile manufacturing industry have 
been far greater than the cost of maintaining the 
industry by tariff protection. How very much greater 
is indicated by figures on Ford of Canada given by 
Mr. Campbell. He told shareholders that in the past 
five years Canadians have paid $18,239,224 more for 
Ford products than comparable prices in the United 
States. However, in that period the Ford industry 
in Canada has paid nearly $42,000,000 in wages and 
salaries and spent a total of more than $132,000,000 
for Canadian goods and services 
2 eB Ba 
O WITH agricultural implements. So with other 
7 industries. We grouch about paying a tax (if we 
see it. plainly) but fail to appraise outweighing 
benefits because, for most of us, they are indirect. 
We need more understanding. All of us need it 
maybe even cabinet ministers. We noticed that the 
Hon. W. D. Euler, Dominion Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, said in a speech at Hamilton that there 
was no reason for any apprehension regarding the 
government’s attitude toward business, that the gov- 
ernment “had not the slightest thought of injuring 
any legitimate Canadian industry.” Mr. Euler meant 
well, of course, but it would have been more con- 
structive if he had couched his statement in positive 
rather than negative form, and said that the govern- 
ment intended to use every opportunity to advance 
the interests of Canadian industry. The fact that 
business—with reason—is so afraid of government 
today is an indictment of government, even if not the 
present administration at Ottawa. The people of 


Canada live by industry, and when it is handicapped 
they are necessarily less prosperous. 
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ELLIOTT ALLEN C.A. 
LICENSED TRUSTEE 


COMMERCE & TRANSPORTATION 
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TORONTO 2, CANADA 








We MAINTAIN ACTIVE 
TRADING DEPARTMENTS 
SPECIALIZING IN LISTED 
AND UNLISTED CANADIAN 
MINING AND INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITIES. 


Our statistical staff 
would be pleased to 
answer inquiries re- 
garding all classes of 
securities. 


F. J. Crawford & Co. 


Members 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Canadian Commodity Exchange 
Inc. 
11 Jordan St. 
ELgin 2201 


Toronto 


Prospectus of Canadian Investment 
Fund, Ltd., obtainable from your 
own Investment dealer. 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 





REMUNERATIVE 
INVESTMENT 


Canada Permanent Debentures 
are a favorite security of many 
thousands of experienced inves- 
tors. Issued for $100. and 
upwards, bearing the following 
attractive rates: 


for1 or2 years - 3 %G 
for3 or 4 years - 314% 
for5 years- - - 314% 


A legal investment fortrust funds. 
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GOLD & DROSS 


it is recommended that answers to inquiries in this de- 


partment be read in conjunction with the Business and 
Market Forecast appearing on the first page of this section. 





SHAWINIGAN 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I have some common shares of the Shawinigan 
Water & Power Company which I have held for quite a 
number of years and recently I picked up a small 
amount in addition at 19%. I wonder if you would be 
good enough to supply me with any recent information 
on the company. What I want chiefly, of course, is 
your opinion as to whether this is still a good stock for 
long-term holding. Thanks. 


—K. M. G., Sherbrooke, Que. 


I think that it is. Shawinigan is a company of 
very large financial power with strong business con- 
nections and its record is one of operating efficiency 
and excellent service to the field which it serves. Its 
recovery from the depression years has been steady 
and satisfactory and it has ample reserves of un- 
developed power to meet the demands of all possible 
power consumption in the years ahead. Last year, 
as a matter of fact, the company enjoyed a new high 
record for power output and I understand that 
further development of power resources is planned 
for the coming year. While there was a slight decline 
in net for the first quarter of this year—from $1,116,- 
600 last year to $1,045,796—I do not consider this of 
long-term significance; lessened newsprint output 
in the area served has been the chief adverse factor 
and already there are signs of improvement in this 
situation. 

I have dealt previously at length with what 
appeared to be an adverse political development so 
far as public utility companies were concerned, in the 
advent of the new government in Quebec. Time has 
proved, however, that the bark of the politicians was 
more alarming than the bite; I understand that 
satisfactory relationships have now been developed 
and I do not anticipate anything in the way of gov- 
ernment action which will adversely affect the earn- 
ing power of this large and efficient corporation. 
While some rate-lowering agitation persists, the com- 
pany has been able to make out a most convincing 
case for the steps which it has already taken along 
these lines and for the calibre of the service it 
renders to both industrial and domestic consumers. 
The only really bad development within the bounds 
of reasonable possibility would be a continuance of 
lack of business confidence which might lead to a 
general decline in the industrial activity of the region 
served. 

Last year Shawinigan’s net per share rose to $1.34 
as against $1.03 in 1936; $1.17 in 1935; $1.04 in 
1934; $0.85 in 1933; $1.16 in 1932; $1.91 in 1931 
and $2.65 in 1930. The dividend rate of $2.50 which 
was in effect in the latter year was gradually reduced 
to 50 cents which was paid in the years 1933 to 1935. 
The rate was then raised to 60 cents in 1936 and to 80 
cents last year, with a five cent extra. With current 
levels of around 1914, for the stock the yield of 4.1 per 
cent. obtainable on the basis of last year’s regular 
dividend for a stock of this calibre, is in my opinion 
definitely attractive. As I mentioned before the com- 
pany’s financial position is very strong. The last 
report showed total current assets of $6,779,752, in- 
cluding cash of $637,061, and temporary investments 
and call loans of $3,086,657, against total current 
liabilities of $2,134,818. Net working capital at 
$4,644,930 compared with $5,464,072, despite the 
capital expenditure during 1937 of $2,611,894 for 
new transmission lines and a terminal station at 
Three Rivers. Profit and loss surplus, at the end of 
last year stood at $2,192,291 as against $1,534,713 at 
the close of the previous year. I consider that holders 
of Shawinigan common can be assured of adequate 
returns, coupled with attractive appreciation possi- 
bilities when conditions, both financial and indus- 
trial, show real improvement. Current levels for the 
stock compare with a high of 3314 and a low of 18 
for 1937. 


STADACONA ROUYN 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
I should appreciate your opinion and advice re invest- 
ment in Stadacona Rouyn. 


—B. W. T., London, England. 


Stadacona Rouyn Mines, after experiencing con- 
siderable official enthusiasm which pointed to a $10 
grade of ore, indicated ore reserves of approximately 
1,000,000 tons and a possible milling rate of 1,000 
tons per day, suffered marketwise last year when 
the operation failed to live up to these optimistic 
expectations. The price range of the shares in 1937 
was high $2.85 and low 28 cents. With a desire then 
to set at rest all rumors two well known consulting 
engineers were engaged to examine the property and 
make an independent report, with recommendations 
as to the future policy. 

As a consequence of this report plans were an- 
nounced for capital reorganization and on March 31 
last shareholders approved reduction of capitalization 
from 5,500,000 shares to 1,833,333 shares in the 
ration of one new for three old. The new authorized 
capital was then forthwith raised to 3,000,000 leaving 
1,166,666 shares available for financing, which was 
needed to carry out the property development recom- 
mended in the report and will also be utilized to 
reduce the present indebtedness of the company. 
Stockholders of record April 5, 1938 are given the 
right to subscribe for 1 new share at $1 for each 
4 held. 

The independent report on the property indicated 
that no operating profits were likely until the phy- 
sical condition of the mine showed improvement. 
With more selective mining it is expected there will 
be an improvement in the grade of ore fed to the 
mill. It was recommended that the current milling 
rate of 350 tons per day be maintained until a 
higher rate is warranted by mine development. The 
report recommends that the mine should be equipped 
with a new, main hoisting plant and further stated 
that development work to date appeared to have been 
intelligently directed, that the mill has been capably 
supervised and expenditures had been kept within 
reasonable bounds. 

The company’s balance sheet as at December 31, 
1937, listed current assets at $70,366 as agains 
liabilities of $337,407. In addition to the latter, the 
sum of $127,547 “loans” is to be paid by allotment 
of additional capital stock when, as and if authorized. 


All of the 5,500,000 no-par shares were shown as 
issued. From November 16, 1936 to December 31. 
1937, bullion production was shown at $525,545; net 
operating profit at $117,555; and net profit carried 
to earned surplus, $162,806. For the first quarter 
of 1938 production was worth $116,793 as against 
$101,839 in the same three months last year. Aver- 
age recovery per ton in the last quarter was $4.53 
while a year ago it was $5.67. 

Estimated ore reserves at March 1, 1938 were 
218,300 tons and calculated grade was $5.60 per ton. 
Of this 40,000 tons will not be available for probably 
two years due to its location. An additional 150,000 
is estimated between the 600 and 850-foot levels and 
diamond drilling on the 1,000 and 14,00-foot horizons 
has indicated a further 330,000 tons to that depth 
and indications are reported to be that widths and 
grade were improving to depth. 


CHARLES GURD COMMON 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have been offered some of the common stock of 
the Charles Gurd Company. This company is in the 
soft drink business and competition must be pretty 
severe. Can you give me some information as to the 
company’s earnings, dividends and financial position 
and particularly how it is doing generally. Do you 
think it would be a fair gamble if I picked up some of 
this stock? 


—R. P. T., Toronto, Ont. 

Yes, I do. It is true that competition in the 
carbonated beverage business is keen but the com- 
pany seems to be making very encouraging progress 
and to be steadily building up a larger degree of cus- 
tomer acceptance for its products. Originally the 
business of the company was confined to the Province 
of Quebec but in latter years it expanded both into 
the Maritime Provinces and into Ontario. In both 
fields, particularly the latter I understand, it has been 
making substantial headway. The stock is not on a 
regular dividend basis but on December 15, 1936, it 
made a distribution of 20 cents and on December 15, 
1937, another distribution of 30 cents; the former 
payment, incidentally, was the first on the common 
stock since 1933. 

The common has fluctuated between 734 and 5 
with recent quotations being around 7, accounted for, 
possibly, by the satisfactory report for the last year, 
recently issued. In the twelve months ended March 
31, 1938, the company reported earnings of $58,431 
as against $48,954 in the previous year. In terms of 
per share on the common this was 69 cents for the 
last year; 44 cents in the previous 15 months to 
March 31, 1937; 18 cents in the year ended December 
31, 1935; a deficit of .005 cents in 1934; a deficit of 
5 cents in 1933; earnings of 13 cents in 1932; of 
$1.97 in 1931 and $2.95 in 1930. As you can see the 
comparative figures show not only the moderate, but 
steady increase in earnings in recent years, but some- 
thing of the potentialities of the junior security. 

The last balance sheet shows total current assets 
of $383,506 including cash of $84,692, as against total 
current liabilities of $29,109, a very healthy liquid 
position. Last year balance after all deductions in- 
cluding preferred and common dividends, amounted 
to $23,192 and total at credit of profit and loss was 
brought to $237,839. Goodwill is carried at $1 and 
against plant and equipment valued at $966,251 there 
was a reserve for depreciation of $300,922. 

The company is apparently following a policy of 
moderate expansion in the fields which it serves and 
I consider it very probable that future years will see 
earnings gradually increase. I hardly think, in view 
of lack of regular dividend distribution in past years 
and the somewhat erratic earnings record over the 
period since incorporation, that the common stock 
can be placed in the investment classification, but I 
do consider it attractive in moderate amounts for 
those who can assume the degree of risk entailed. 


MONETA PORCUPINE 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

1 would be grateful for your opinion on Moneta. I 
purchased some of this stock at $1.70 per share, and as 
you know it has not appreciated very much. Its last 
report on production looks good and I do not under- 
stand why Moneta does not appreciate more when you 
see other mines with lower grade of ore and a higher 
capitalization selling much higher. 

—T. F. G., Toronto, Ont. 

First production results are fully up to expecta- 
tions and it is believed likely that dividends will be 
inaugurated later this year by Moneta Porcupine 
Mines. The mill, which is capable of handling 200 
tons daily, commenced operations January 1 at 115 
tons daily and the average rate for the first quarter 
of the year was 153 tons. Grade of ore is living up to 
early promise and profit possibilities would appear 
quite attractive. 

The stock which sold above $2.50 this year is at 
the present time in common with most of the mining 
stocks, still suffering from the setback received some 
time ago due to nervousness over the international 
situation. I would not look for much enhancement in 
value until the general public is again attracted back 
to the market, and while some interest has been dis- 
played in specialties in the golds, most traders are 
content to await more definite signs of improvement 
in conditions generally. 

Production returns for the first quarter of 1938 
which is also the initial milling period for the com- 
pany, were estimated at $256,995 from 13,793 tons 
treated. Average recovery per ton was $18.63. Based 
on the first three months’ figures, a net profit of 
better than 20 cents a share annually is possible. 
With total cost running around $8 per ton earnings 
will show a high yield for a new producer and with 
an increase in the milling rate to capacity of 200 tons 
daily the profit can be expected to be more than 
proportionately higher. As the company has approxi- 
mately $250,000 in net liquid assets, it is reasonable 
to expect a dividend disbursement in the second half 
of the year. 

A program of extensive general exploration is 
planned for this year and chances for new ore are 
considered promising. At the present time under- 
ground development is attracting attention as cross- 
cuts are being driven to pick up the depth continua- 
tion of the main orebody on new levels which have 
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Anglo-Canadian Oil Company is one of 
the largest independent oil-producing 
companies in Turner Valley; through its 
wide range of activities in drilling, pro- 
ducing and refining the Company is a 
leading factor in the current development 
of this great new oil field’s natural wealth. 


Daily potential output of Anglo-Canadian’s 
associated and subsidiary companies now 
represents more than 20 per cent of the 
total for the whole Valley; in this field and 
adjacent structures Anglo-Canadian holds 
under lease or option more than 26,000 e 
acres of land. r 


Operating in a proven field, competently i, 
managed and with an established record 
of progress, Anglo-Canadian Oil Com- Es 
pany offers the investor an opportunity to a 
participate in the development of the ms 
Empire’s second-largest crude oil field— 7 
Turner Valley. 2 
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Acres of beautiful grounds . . . an 
) atmosphere of quiet and refinement 
nowned health-giving meals 
‘J {ortable beds and rooms, conducive to 
|) complete relaxation. All these are to be 
‘} {ound at THE PRESTON SPRINGS by those 
5 eeking rest from work-day nerves. 
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Equipped to take care of medical cases, 
THE PRESTON SPRINGS has available com- 
plete diagnostic appliances. All forms of 
therapeutic methods are also employed 
inder the care of qualified physicians, 
nurses, dietitian, masseur and masseuse. 
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Address Paul H. Borradaile, 
Managing Director. 
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Dividend Notices 





‘BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


DIVIDEND NO. 300 
TOTICE is hereby given that a DIVI- 
1N DEND of TWO DOLLARS per 
share upon the paid up Capital Stock of 
this Institution has been declared for the 
}current quarter, payable on and after 
| WEDNESDAY, the FIRST day of JUNE 
next, to Shareholders of record at close of 
business on 30th April, 1938. 
By Order of the Board. 


) JACKSON DODDS ~~ G. W. SPINNEY 
General Manager General Manager 
Montreal, 19th April, 1938. 








“HERRITT Gordon Mines is realiz- 
ing a profit of approximately 2 
ts per pound under the current 
e of the metal. This means that 
current output of close to 2,500,000 
inds of copper monthly, the profit 
iver $50,000 per month, or a rate 
imated at $650,000 a year. When 
mine resumed production last 
r the value of copper was more 
n 4 cents a pound higher than at 
ent. 
~ 
herritt Gordon has demonstrated 
sibilities of realizing profits of 
00,000 a year under what many 
tal authorities regard as a normal 
e for copper, and the price at- 
ied when the mine resumed dur- 
the last half of 1937. 
= ; . 
hi Gold Mines will announce mill 
is within the next sixty days. 
lerground development in the past 
’ weeks has continued to develop 
eater widths of ore than formerly 
cted. Also, the average grade of 
as found in raises is considerably 
ier than the earlier estimates. 
. 
‘egus Gold Mines in the Yellow- 
fe district is opening remarkably 
ore in its shaft. Although the 
is narrow at an average of 17 
20 inches, the values as disclosed 
the depth of 70 feet attained at 
beginning of May were around 
per ton in gold. It is estimated 
iat With these values spread over 
stoping width of 3 ft., the average 
ilue would still be around $30 to 
ton. 
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o 
Skookum Gold Mines at Red Lake 
‘ans resumption of work within 
PBbout two weeks, the plan being to 
‘tend the shaft from 195 to 250 
in depth, with a view to carrying 
oe lateral work at 225 ft. 
s 
| Newmont Mining Corporation plans 
) increase its present million share 
mpany so as to provide a further 
1,000,000 with which to bring the 
*rens River mine into production 
1 1939 at 225 tons per day. 
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Copper is going into ship construc- 
on at a record rate. Such construc- 
0 In its earlier stages requires only 
Small amount of copper; but as 
"DS reach final stages of construc- 
on the volume of metal required 
rcreases greatly. The copper sta- 
Stics in North America show 
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been established to a depth of 975 feet and this work 
1s expected to add materially to ore resources. A 
drive has also been started on the 825-foot level, while 
on the lowest horizon, excavation from the station 
has been completed so that when sinking of the shaft 
1s resumed it will not interfere with operations 
above. New ore has been located to the south on the 
150-foot level and so far shows a grade of $10 across 
four feet. More than usual importance is attached 
to this because of the geological setting. 


About three years’ ore supply for the mill has 
been outlined above the fourth level which is at a 
depth of 525 feet, and, as the orebody at this level was 
the best of the first four horizons the outlook for the 
new lower levels is considered quite promising. The 
mill has not yet reached its maximum efficiency and 
experimentation is continuing to improve the extrac- 
tion, as the Moneta ore is not the easiest to treat. 


POTPOURRI 


J. C. P., Toronto, Ont. There seems to be no imme- 
diate reason, at least, to fear a cut in CANADIAN IN- 
VESTORS CORPORATION dividends. Though net 
asset value is down, income is not. The net asset value 
at the close of business on April 22, 1938, was approxi- 
mately $859,000, equal to $8.59 a share on the 100,000 
shares of no par value outstanding. At April 23, 1937, 
the net asset value was equal to $12.81 per share, and 
at January 31, 1938, to $9.13 a share. According to 
President D. I. McLeod, net income of Canadian In- 
vestors for the first quarter of the present fiscal year 
was approximately equal to that of the corresponding 
period for last year. For the fiscal year ended January 
31, 1938, the company reported net earnings of 45.8¢ 


a share to meet dividend requirements of 40c for that 
year. 


H. H., St. Lambert, Que. This week BILTMORE 
HATS, LTD., is retiring all of its outstanding 7% pre- 
ferred shares at 110 and accrued dividend. At Nov. 30, 
1937, the company had outstanding $201,900 in prefer- 
ence shares of $100 par value, and of this amount funds 
to redeem $25,000 par will be provided out of the com- 
pany’s treasury, and balance by an issue of short-term 
debentures carrying coupons of from 3% to 4 per cent. 


M. P. A., Toronto, Ont. OCUNIPTAU MINES was 
succeeded in January 1937 by Ontario Nickel Corpora- 
tion Ltd., on a basis of one new share for each three old 
shares, subject to pool. Negotiations have been under- 
way for some time between Ontario Nickel and English 
interests with a view to providing funds for the further 
exploration of the company’s holdings, but nothing 
definite has been completed yet. Once finances are 
available it is planned to diamond drill the various 
groups held under option in the Sudbury area. 





H. F. T., Montreal, Que. The net profits of CANADA 
MACHINERY CORPORATION for the fiscal year ended 
Jan. 31, 1938, at $44,754, were well above $19,747 
shown in the previous period. They equalled $7.42 per 
share on the 6,025 shares of $7 preferred stock of $100 
par, compared with $3.28 a share a year ago. Profits 
added to previous surplus raised surplus carried for- 
ward to $67,390. Operating profit totalled $95,140 
against $48,688. The balance sheet reveals a gain of 
$30,309 in net working capital, current assets being 
$315,522 against $299,313 a year ago, and current 
liabilities $100,833 against $115,933. 


P. L. G., Brantford, Ont. The exchange of Me- 
CARTHY-WEBB-GOUDREAU MINES shares for Al- 
zoma Summit Gold Mines stock has not yet been made, 
but I understand the distribution could be expected to 
take place before the end of the year. The shares for 
McCarthy-Webb holders are vendors stocks and pooled 
at the discretion of the Ontario Securities Commission. 
In connection with the outlook minewise at the Algoma 
Summit property, this was dealt with in our issue of 
May 7. 





H. B., Belleville, Ont. I think you can count on 
getting all arrears of dividends on STANDARD STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY'S “A” preferred. The 
company has indicated that it is continuing its policy of 
liquidating these arrears by declaring a payment of 75 
cents on account of arrears along with the regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share, both payable 
July 1. This disbursement will leave the ‘‘A”’ stock 
only 75 cents in arrears. Standard Steel resumed 
regular quarterly payments on its preferred stock in 
January, 1937, with arrears then amounting to $6.00 
per share. Since that date the accumulation has been 
reduced by 75c each quarter which means that the 
company has paid $5.25 in regular dividends and the 
same amount on arrears during the past 7 quarters. 


J.C. T., Winnipeg, Man. The 1937 annual report of 
HOME OIL COMPANY shows that 736,101 shares of 
-apital stock were subscribed for at $2 per share giving 
the company $1,472,202 with incidental expense of just 
a little over 1 percent. Oil lands development has been 
consolidated under two subsidiaries, Home Oil (Al- 
berta) Limited, and Home Oil (Brazeau) Limited. The 
first is wholly owned and the second, reorganization of 
the old Brazeau Development Company, is wholly con- 
trolled. Out of 2,000,000 shares 1,107,104 are now 
outstanding. The Alberta company takes over ail of 
Home’s acreage through the Turner Valley, including 
the interest now held in the Phillips No. 1 well. It thus 
has 10,120 acres in a nearly continuous block extend- 
ing over a distance of some 13 miles. Home-Millarville 
No. 2 well started drilling last month following aban- 
donment of the No. 1 because of faulty drilling. The 
Brazeau subsidiary takes over the large acreage on the 
Brazeau structure which officials view with some 
optimism. Last year Home Oil Company had total in- 
come of $73,805, and after all charges, etc., $6,339 was 
added to surplus, raising that account to $44,314. Net 
working capital was $1,810,281 including $1,796,470 
net book value of investment holdings which include 
government bonds, Royalite Oil shares, mining and 
royalty interests having an aggregate year-end market 
value of $2,050,317. Investments in and advances to 
subsidiaries were $587,196. Total assets were 
$2,400,265. 

B. H. M., Ottawa, Ont. KIRKKING MINES has 
been inactive for some time. Its property was acquired 
from King Kirkland Gold Mines and is located in the 
Kirkland Lake area. A shaft has been sunk 400 feet 
and several levels established on which some lateral 
work was carried out by the previous operators. The 
workings were dewatered by the new interests and 
some diamond drilling and sampling done early last 
year with results reported to be encouraging. Further 
drilling was advised but I understand lack of funds has 
held up this work. 





D. E. K., Regina, Sask. I don’t see that you have 
any particular reason to worry about your CANADA 
NORTHERN POWER common, as the company’s state- 
ment of earnings for March and the first quarter indi- 
eates that increased consumption of power in the com- 
pany’s territory is going a long way towards offsetting 
the reduction in revenue resulting from the rate reduc- 
tions effected as from January 1, 1938, which the com- 
pany estimated would save customers $275,000 annu- 
ally. In March, as a matter of fact, a 10% increase in 
power output lifted gross more substantially than in 
the first two months of the year and the $27,697 in- 
crease as compared with March, 1937, more than bal- 
anced the rise of $24,260 in operating expenses with 
the result that net earnings registered an improve- 
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ment of $3,437. Consequently the drop in net earnings 
for the quarter was held to $8,573 or approximately 
2.lc a share. (Evidently adjustments were made in the 
cumulative figure for the first quarter, for the state- 
ment for the first two months had shown a decline 
of only $2,255 in net). Such earnings indicate con- 
tinued comfortable coverage of the $1.20 dividend rate 
against which $2.23 a share was earned in 1937. The 
rate reduction in 1937 was $150,000, in spite of which 
net income available for dividends improved approxi- 
mately $94,000 over 1936 The growth of consump- 
tion reflects increased activity in the mining areas of 
northern Ontario and Quebec. In March 95 customers 
were added, bringing the total to 20,039 against 17,762 
a year ago. This growth of customers counterbalances 
the fact that because of the nature of mine power use, 
rate cuts are not promotional as with the average 
utility. 





K. R. J., Peterboro, Ont. A small operating profit is 
being shown by OMEGA GOLD MINES despite the com- 
paratively low grade of ore being milled, and its specu- 
lative attraction at the present time would appear 
largely dependant on securing of higher grade ore at 
depth. It will be some months before a drive on the 
1,175-foot level reaches its objective and if drill indi- 
cations as to grade and width are confirmed the outlook 
would be considerably improved. It will be some *'ine 
before dividends can be anticipated as the company 
owes about $600,000 to Castle-Trethewey, which 
financed the putting of the property into production. 
Omega has not yet issued its report for the year ended 
March 31, 1938, but the output is reported better than 
$740,500 as compared with $430,273 in 1936. Average 
recovery last year was $4.62 against $3.77 in the 
previous year. In the final quarter of 1937 production 
was valued at $209,617 and the grade $4.38. The mill- 
ing rate is between 500 and 600 tons a day. 


R. S. W., Chatham, Ont. Shareholders of YORK 
KNITTING MILLS, LTD., were informed at the annual 
meeting that sales during the early months of this year 
had fallen moderately below those of the like period a 
year ago, but that they still remained above those of 
the corresponding period in 1936. The outlook was 
regarded as favorable. In making an analysis of the 
annual report for 1937, the president pointed out that 
the market prices of raw materials dropped 40 per 
cent. While the company did not suffer that percentage 
of its inventories, because they were purchased below 
peak levels, write-offs were substantial. The president 
stated that not only were inventories of the parent com- 
pany fully written down but those of all subsidiaries 
as well. Inasmuch as prices had improved this year to 
date, the company stands to benefit. The company 
made quite extensive additions to equipment during 
1937, which improved quality of products and involved 
operating savings. Important benefits from these past 
expenditures should be felt hereafter. 


V. A. J., Toronto, Ont. MARQUETTE LONG LAC 
GOLD MINES is inactive at the present time but further 
exploration is planned as soon as the finances are avail- 
able. The company acquired this property from Lafay- 
ette Long Lac Gold Mines and has carried out a program 
of surface exploration and diamond drilling. While 
encouragement was secured the values were low. The 
geological formation is stated to be favorable and de- 
velopments on adjoining properties warrant the belief 
that further extensive exploration is justified. The 
company has no debts and some money in the treasury 
but not sufficient to carry out the projected large dia- 
mond drilling campaign, and finances are now being 
arranged towards this end. 

H. V. G., Brantford, Ont. How WINNIPEG ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY is doing is indicated by the annual 
report issued last month. This showed consolidated net 
operating income for 1937 of $3,303,935, comparing 


with $3,363,651 for 1936. Gross was higher, but the 
improvement was more than offset by an increase in 


operating expenses. After interest on the first mort- 
gage and general mortgage Series ‘‘A’’ bonds, tax pro- 
vision, depreciation, ete., there was a net income of 
$372,391 available for interest on the Series “B’’ 4% 
income bonds, which required $240,000. A year ago, 
net income was $440,568. After providing for Series 
“B”’ interest, the balance of $132,391 was equal to 
$2.64 a share on the 4% preferred, against $4.01 for 
1936. The balance sheet shows current assets at $3,- 
662,925, as compared with $4,420,585 a year ago, and 
current liabilities of $2,506,718, against $2,972,806, 
leaving net working capital $1,156,207, as compared 
with $1,447,779 a year ago. Cash is lower by over a 
million dollars at $1,367,241, but there is a new item 
in a call loan of $200,000, and accounts receivable are 
somewhat higher. Special bank loan has been reduced 
from $1,025,000 to $700,000. Total assets at $80,- 
064,888 compare with $79,883,108 a year ago. 

H. K. S., Charlottetown, P.E.I. By Sarmac Gold 
Mines do you mean SARMAC GOLD MINING CORPOR- 
ATION? If so, this corporation which was developing 
the Dik Dik property in the Thunder Bay district, north- 
western Ontario, discontinued operations in June, 1937. 
A production of $70,000 was secured from a 20-ton mill 
in 1935. I understand the company has hopes of 
securing other mining properties. The head office is 
510 Aldred Bldg., Montreal, Quebec, if you care to com- 
municate direct. 


H,. F. J., Orillia, Ont. STEDMAN BROS. common 
looks like a reasonable speculation, I think. The com- 
pany’s sales in the first three 4-week periods of 1938 
compare favorably with sales in the corresponding 
period of 1937 and net profit in the 12 weeks ended 
March 26, 1938, shows an increase of 15.8 per cent. 
over the same period of 1937. The common stock was 
listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange on April 19 and 
it is understood that the company will release state- 
ments on earnings periodically although no sales figures 
will be available. In 1937 the company earned 
$268,280, equal to $2.85 per share on the 90,000 shares 
of common stock outstanding. The company operates 
directly some 47 stores retailing smallwares priced at 
5c to $1 and also sells at wholesale to some 96 franchise 
stores. 


J. G., Capreol, Ont. I have no recent report of any 
activity on the part of OSSIAN GOLD MINES and would 
consider the shares highly speculative. The company 
holds property in Ossian township, Larder Lake district 
and in Deloro township, Porcupine area. On the Ossian 
township property a shaft was sunk 200 feet and lateral 
work carried out on two levels. Diamond drilling car- 
ried out in 1936 failed to check former results. Surface 
exploration and diamond drilling was also done on the 
Deloro township group and results were inconclusive. 
I have not heard of any proposed activity on the part of 
the company. It was reported last December it had 
about $1,000 cash and no current liabilities. 














Investment Service for Subscribers 


(1) Paid-in-advance mail subscribers only are entitled to 
the investment service described below on the follow- 
ing basis: 

(a) The subscriber’s yellow address label should be 
detached from the front page and accompany the 
letter of inquiry. 


(b) A stamped and addressed envelope should be en- 
closed. 

(c) No inquiries will 
telegraph. 


(2) Subscribers are entitled to Information or advice on one 
company or one security every month. For information 
or advice on each additional company or security please 
remit in advance 50c for each such additional inquiry. 


(3) Alternatively subscribers may obtain a list of bonds 
and stocks suitable for investment cup iont to the stipu- 
lation that the subscriber will make his own selection. 
Subscribers may also obtain a list of reliable firms 
furnishing investment information, counsel or advice. 
SATURDAY NIGHT will accept no responsibility either 
for the disposition of the subscriber’s funds in securi- 
ties it recommends or securities bought on the advice 
of any outside investment counsel, 
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New Brunswick — 


Largest Maritime Province 


New Brunswick 
334% Bonds 
Due April 15th, 1948 


Price: 99.50 and interest, 
yielding 3.81% 


reported. 


Descriptive circular upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Ottawa 


Hamilton 


Toronto 
Montreal 


London, Eng. 








Every investment 


Ottawa 
Montreal 


Correspondents in New York and London, Eng. 

















Capital 500,000 Shares 


Exchange. 


Established 1886 
11 Jordan St., TORONTO 
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THE 


LAND TAX 


@ Why high land taxation produces low land values. 


@ Why you can park your car on land the assessor 
insists is worth thousands of dollars per foot frontage. 


The reasons for this condition are fully dealt with in a 
pamphlet just issued by the Property Owner's Association 
of Toronto on the LAND TAX PROBLEM. 


Written in clear, concise form by H. E. MANNING, K.C., a 
recognized authority, who was assisted in his work by a 
committee of the Association, this pamphlet will be of in- 
terest to taxing authorities, all branches of the building 
industry and to property owners and taxpayers generally 
The pamphlet shows that the fundamental fault of existing 
real estate taxation is that the tax is on capital value instead 
of the net annual occupancy value. 


COPIES NOW AVAILABLE 














NAME 


Province... 


MAPLE SYRUP 


\ OST of the maple syrup and 
- maple sugar produced in Canada 
comes from the Province of Quebec, 
which accounted last year for 90.2 
per cent of the sugar and 67 
per cent of the syrup made in the 
Dominion, Ontario produced 6.6 
per cent of the sugar and 32 per cent 
of the syrup. The remaining 3.2 per 


cent of the sugar and one _ per 
cent of the syrup came from the 
Provinces of New Brunswick and 


Nova Scotia. The chief source of the 
supply in the Province of Quebec is 
in the counties of Beauce, Brome, 
Mississquoi and Shefford in the East- 
ern Townships, south of the St. 
Lawrence river, and along the north 


Varied economic activities 
within 
based on_ its 
natural resources. 
last fiscal year, apart from 
relief, a 





Dominion of Canada 


Bonds 


a good proportion of Dominion of Canada 
Bonds. They combine excellent security, mar- 
ketability and a satisfactory income return. 
Upon request, we shall be glad to mail you 
offerings of Dominion of Canada Bonds. 


MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto ‘ 


Telephone: Elgin o168 


NORTHERN EMPIRE MINES LIMITED 


Par Value $1. 


Gold mining property, under private control has produced $2,500,000, paying 
dividends of 50c per annum for past three years. Now listed on Toronto Stock 
Efficient management, strong cash treasury position. 


FURTHER INFORMATION UPON REQUEST. 


A. E. OSLER and COMPANY 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
ADelaide 2431 


enveLgpes 


as you kike 


SATURDAY NIGHT PRESS, . 


73 RICHMOND ST. WEST, 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Please supply me with 
on “THE LAND TAX PROBLEM.” 


Cheque, money order for 


Street Address 


City or Town 
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Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


London, Ont. 
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Issued 370,000 Shares 
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ENVELOPES 
Makers of Well Gumwenad Envelopes 
245 Carlaw Avenue 
Toronto 
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copies of pamphlet 
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shore between Montreal and Quebec 
City. Most of the trees tapped are 
located in comparatively small bushes 
owned by individual farmers. 

In Ontario the counties of Lanark, 
Leeds and Glengarry in the eastern 
part of the Province are the principal 
areas of production, though the larg- 
est sugar bush in Canada is twelve 
miles north of North Bay, where a 
dairy company of that city has a 
square mi'e of bush leased from the 
Ontario government. In that square 
mile there are over 30,000 maple 
trees, of which about 10,000 will be 
tapped this year. One of the largest 
manufacturers ot maple products is 
the Maple Sugar Producers of Que- 
bec, which is a farmers’ co-operative a 
organization with about 3,000 mem- 
bers. 
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“A National Life policy 
is a practical way to attain 
financial independence” ee 


“Life Insurance”, in the opinion of 
Honourable Sir Thomas Chapais, 
“affords an economical and proven 
method of assuring future financial 
independence.” 


A distinguishing characteristic of 
men who are destined to be success- 
ful, is their ability to benefit by the 
experience of others. Honourable 
Sir Thomas Chapais has been a 
National Life policyholder since 
1908. 





DIRECTORS 
Hon. Sir Thomas Chapais, Kt. H. Rupert Bain, President 
Member of Canadian Senate. Robert Fennell, K.C,, 
Lawyer, professor and historian. Vice-President 


Col. The Hon. Herbert A. Bruce, 
M.D., LL.D. 


The Hon. Eric Werge Hamber 


Commander of the Order of St. 
Gregory The Great; Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour, France. 
Author of many noted works, 
Considered one of the ablest 
public speakers in Canada. 


The 


National Life 


Assurance Company 


The Hon, David 0. L’ Esperance 
Allan A, Aitken 
A, H. Beaton, K.C. 
Fraser D. Reid 
Denton Massey, M.P. 
Alfred Rogers, Jr. 
D. H. Gibson 





Established 
1:39 7 


Home Office 
Toronto 















BE A “CONTINENTAL MAN” 
AND GET ACTION! 


As a Continental man you will profit by 

















Continental's long-standing record for prompt- 
ness and fairness in settling all claims. Complete 
and ready co-operation from “head office” is an 
important factor in building earnings for more 
than 800 loyal Continental agents in Canada. 


Write us today for full 
agency information. Your 













inquiry will be regarded 
as strictly confidential. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Canadian Head Office: FEDERAL BUILDING, TORONTO 
Assets exceed $30,000,000 





Claims paid exceed $165,000,000 





aK Insurance and Allied Lines 


AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITED A 
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Vance C. Smith, Chief Agent Concourse Building, Toronto 
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eee returned to policyholders 
Teronto Moncton eee did you participate? 
Hamilton Winnipeg 
Ottawa Saskatoon A Northwestern Mutual policy enjoys the benefit 
Montreal Edmonton ¢ ss 
Quebec City Calgary of liberal annual dividends and the security of 
pn nag —— this Company's 37-year record of sound, 


Vancouver 


consistent growth. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
FIRE ASSOCIATION *— 


NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES ASSETS $7,685,067 
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THE 
MONARCH LIFE 
ASSURANCE (COMPANY 


A STRONG PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Offices from Coast to Coast 
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BURDEN OF PROOF 


Burden Rests Upon Claimant for Death Benefit Under 
Accident Policy To Show Death was Accidental 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 


\ YHEN a claim is made under an 
accident policy insuring against 

death from bodily injuries effected 
“directly or independently of al! 
other causes through external, 
violent and accidental means,”’ the 
burden of proving that death was 
accidental rests upon the claimant 

In a _ recent case, action was 
brought to recover the face amount 
of an accident policy for $5,000 for 
the alleged accidental drowning of 
the insured. At the trial, there was 
evidence that on January 2, 1934, 
the insured, a woman, took passage 
on the steamer Fairfax at Miami, 
Florida, for Baltimore, Md. On 
January 4 she had dinner in the main 
dining-room, played bridge with 
fellow passengers, and, upon becom- 
ing slightly seasick, was assisted to 
bed about 8 p.m. by the ship’s nurse. 
When the nurse looked in on her 
again at 10 p.m., she was apparently 
sleeping peacefully. 

At that time the ship was at least 
thirteen miles offshore, and it was 
never closer to shore until it stopped 
two days later at Norfolk. When the 
nurse called at her cabin at 8 a.m. on 
January 5, the insured was not there. 
No trace of her was ever found. The 
evidence showed that the insured 
occupied a stateroom whose only 
access was'from an outer promenade 
deck, six feet wide, guarded by a rail 
three feet five inches high, made of 
pipelines from the top of the rail to 
the bottom of the deck. 

There was also evidence that in 
order to reach the )adies’ room it was 
necessary for the insured to go out 
on the deck, walk forward about 
twenty feet to the door of the public 
hall from which she could reach the 
ladies’ room, and that this twenty 
feet of deck was on the leeside of the 
ship completely covered by roofing. 
A daughter of the insured testified 
that it was her mother’s habit to get 
up several times during the night to 
visit the ladies’ room. 


CCORDING to the nurse’s testi- 
~~ mony, the insured was not suffer- 
ing on the evening of January 4 from 
anything except seasickness, and she 
was not sick enough for any treat- 
ment at all. The nurse took her to 
her room, undressed her, put her to 
bed and made her comfortable. The 
ship captain testified that the deck 
rail was so designed that no one 
could fall overboard between the top 
of the rail and the level of the deck, 
and that the only time a person could 
fall overboard, with the kind of 
night it was and the weather that 
night, was if the person was leaning 
well out over the rail. 

In charging the jury, the trial 
judge stated that the issue was not 
whether the insured died accident- 
ally or committed suicide, but that 
the death was between accidental 
death and all other possible forms 
of death, including heart disease or 
apoplexy while leaning over the rail. 
The verdict and judgment were in 
favor of the insurance company, and 
the claimants appealed. 

On appeal, it was held by the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania that on 
suit to recover on an accident policy 
for the alleged death of the insured 
by drowning, the claimants, having 
pleaded the insured’s death by 
“external, violent and accidental 
means,” had the burden of proving 
it in order to recover. Proof was re- 
quired of the party on whom was the 
burden of establishing the truth of 
the basic proposition essential to re- 
covery. 

Mere conjectures or guesses, it was 
held, did not supply this proof. 
While circumstantial evidence was 
legal evidence, the evidence of fact 
and circumstances on which the 
claimants relied and the inferences 
logically deducible therefrom must 
so preponderate in favor of the basic 
proposition sought to be established 
as to exclude any equally well pro- 
portioned belief in any inconsistent 
proposition. 


T WAS further held that the only 
fact established by the evidence 
was that the insured disappeared 
from the ship on which she was a pas- 
senger; that the trial court properly 
instructed the jury that the issue was 
between accidental death and all 
other possible forms of death, and 
that their verdict in favor of the in 
surance company would not be in 
effect that suicide had been com- 
mitted, but would merely be that in 
their opinion the claimants had not 
sustained their burden to prove that 
the death was accidental; and that 
the verdict was justified by the evi- 
dence, Judgment for the insurance 
company was affirmed. In another 
disappearance case, action was taken 
by a wife under a life insurance 
policy on the life of her husband in 
which she was the named beneficiary. 
The insured had written from New 
York to his wife in Ohio that he was 
taking the boat that night for Bos- 
ton. The evidence warranted the in- 
ference that he engaged passage on 
the steamer Providence for Boston, 
leaving at 5 p.m., and was assigned 
a stateroom. The key of the state 
room door was issued, and his bag- 
gage placed in the room, but it did 
not appear that he was recognized by 
anyone on the boat. 

He was never seen or heard from 
thereafter. The key was found inside 
the stateroom, and his baggage was 
in the room. While extensive search 
and inquiry was instituted by his 
wife, by the insured’s relatives and 
friends, by fraternal societies, and 
by the insurance company, nothing 
was learned as to what had happened 
to the insured. 

In November of the year following 
his disappearance, the policy lapsed, 
as the wife did not pay any further 
premiums. Seven years later the 
wife furnished the insurance com- 


pany with proof of death, giving the 
date of death, December 30, 1925, 
and the cause of death: “Disappeared 
December 30, 1925, en route from 
N:.w York to Boston, New England 
Steamship Co. steamer Providence. 
The insurance company declined to 
pay on the ground that the claimant 
could not fix the time of death as 
being within the life of the policy. 


T THE trial of the action, judg- 
4\ ment was given in favor of the in- 
surance company, and the claimant 
appealed. In reversing the judgment 
of the trial court, the Supreme Court 
of Michigan held that the proofs of 
death furnished by the claimant 
were sufficient. It was also held that 
the presumption arising from the in- 
sured’s unexplained absence’ for 
seven years being relied upon to 
establish his death, the cause of 
action accrued after the expiration 
of the seven-year period following 
the insured’s disappearance, and the 
action could be brought at any time 
thereafter within the six-year limita- 
tion. 

Under the presumption of death 
after seven years of unexplained ab- 
sence, there is no presumption of the 
time of death, it was held, and the 
presumption of death does not relate 
back to the date of disappearance. 
Evidence that the insured dis- 
appeared after he had taken passage 
on the steamer and had the key to 
the stateroom issued, and his bag- 
gage taken to the stateroom, to- 
gether with evidence of his home life 
and his health, made a question for 
the jury whether his death occurred 
within the life of the policy and on 
or about December 30, 1925, as con- 
tended by the claimant, who had the 
burden of fixing the time of the in- 
sured’s death within the life of the 
policy. 

In the case of a death claim under 
an accident policy, where there is a 
question whether death resulted 
from disease or accident, there is no 
presumption as to the cause of death, 
but under Canadian law the burden 
of proof is on the insurance company 
to show that the cause of death was 
disease and not accident. 

In life insurance cases, where the 
question of suicide is involved, the 
burden of proving that the insured 
committed suicide is on the insur 
ance company. As suicide is a crime, 
and as self-destruction is contrary 
to human instincts, there is a pre- 
sumption of law against suicide. 
Proof of motive, while it may weaken 
or destroy the presumption against 
suicide, has been held to be not of 
itself sufficient to establish suicide. 
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IMPORTANCE OF COMPLYING 
WITH STATUTORY 
CONDITIONS 


i THE course of an interesting 

address before the Ottawa Rotary 
Club on May 2 on ‘The Fire Toll,” 
Ontario Fire Marshal W. J. Scott, 
K.C., took occasion to point out that 
there are many fires which are not 
covered by the fire insurance policy. 
He said: ‘‘Naturally, fire insurance 
is not supposed to cover the damage 
suffered in a designed fire, and to 
guard against the ‘accidentally-on- 
purpose’ fire the provincial legisla- 
tures have written into the fire insur- 
ance contract a number of statutory 
conditions which form part of eve:7 
policy issued in Ontario and uni- 
tormly for all of the other provinces 
except Quebec. Many a person who 
believes that his fire insurance policy 
will cover him in all contingencies 
may have a perfectly honest fire in 
which he is barred from collecting 
because of these statutory conditions. 
The members of the Ottawa Rotary 
Club are practically all business and 
professional men, but I wonder how 
many of you have read your fire in- 
surance policies sufficiently carefully 
to know the following conditions 
which are printed in and form part 
of your fire insurance policy. May 
l ask you the following questions: : 

“Did you know that if a fire is 
caused because your chimney is not 
a good and substantial chimney, 
within your knowledge, you cannot 
collect anything under your fire in- 
surance policy? 

“Did you know that if a fire is 
caused by your stoves or stovepipes 
being in an unsafe condition or im 
properly secured, again within your 
knowledge, you cannot collect? 

“Did you know that if you put 
ashes or embers in a wooden box 
and a fire results you cannot collect? 

“Did you know that unless special 
permission is obtained you cannot 
recover a loss to a building or con 
tents during the alteration or repairs 
of building where a fire occurs in 
consequence of such alterations or 
repairs? 

“Did you know that, with certain 
exceptions, if you store or keep on 
your premises, without special per- 
mission, any coal oil, gasoline, 
naphtha or similar inflammable 
fluids your fire insurance 
void? 

“You can keep up to five gallons of 
refined oil for lighting, heating or 
cooking purposes without special 
permission and also gasoline up to 
one quart in quantity when it is con- 
tained in a tightly closed metallic 
can free from leaks. But did you 
know that if your wife brings home 
a small six-ounce bottle of gasoline 
to clean a spot on your clothes, and a 
fire results from this, that your fire 
insurance policy is void? 

“Did you know that if you have in 
your home or other building a gallon 
can of gasoline even contained in the 
safety can which the Ontario Gaso 
line Regulations now make compul- 
sory for all retail sales of gasoline 
other than for automobiles, and a fire 
is caused from this gasoline, that 


policy is 


Insurance 








WILFRID POCKLINGTON, Toronto 
Branch Manager of the Standard Life 
Assurance Company of Edinburgh, 
whose report for the year ended 
November 15, 1937, shows a_ very 
strong business and financial position, 
with total assets of $148,025,137.00, 
and total business in force of $238,- 
569,905. (£1 taken as equivalent of 
$5.) Earning a high rate of interest 
on its funds, 5.14% in 1937, and 
maintaining policy reserves on the 
exceptionally high 21/,% interest basis, 
the company is in an excellent position 
to continue paying its present high 
scale of dividends to policyholders in 
the future. 


again you cannot recover under your 
fire insurance policy? 

‘“‘And now may I ask how many of 
you know that these provisions were 
all contained in your fire insurance 
policy? 

“The people of Ottawa should not 
need to be told how disastrous a fire 
can be. Probably many of those pres- 
ent saw the Dominion Parliament 
Buildings burn. Possibly some of 
you witnessed the great conflagration 
in Hull and Ottawa in 1900 which 
was one of the major fire disasters 
Canada has suffered. But how many 
of you realize that within the con- 
fines of your city in 1937 alone, one 
woman and one child lost their lives 
from fire, while five men and one 
woman suffered injuries. Last year 
and yesterday it was someone else, 
but tomorrow or the day after it may 
be you or some member of your 
family. 

“In our northern climate fire is an 
essential for human life. That is fire 
in its proper place and controlled. 
Fire that is uncontrolled is on the 
other hand one of the major menaces 
to human life and property. If we are 
to preserve our national wealth in 
human life and physical property, 
the menace from fire must be guard- 
ed against at all times in our daily 
iives and in our homes and places of 
business. May I close my remarks 
with the hope that I have in some 
measure brought a fuller realization 
of the personal dangers from fire, and 
of what a relaxation of what your 
guard against fire may mean to you, 
your families, your city, your prov- 
ince and your Dominion.” 
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SASKATCHEWAN LIFE 


GENERAL Manager M. B. Farr of 

the Saskatchewan Life  Insur- 
ance Company has announced the fol- 
lowing branch appointments: W. L. 
Johnson, formerly of Saskatoon, has 
been appointed manager of the new 
Regina city branch; S. B. Welliver, 
of Trail, B.C., has been appointed 
manager of the new eastern British 
Columbia branch, with headquarters 
at Trail, and L. A. Barrie of Peace 
River, Alta., has been appointed 
manager of the southern Alberta 
branch at Calgary, and will assume 
his duties on June 1. 
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Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Can you kindly tell me if I invest 
the sum of about eight thousand dol- 
lars in an annuity—dividends to com- 
mence at once—whether I can get a 
better rate from some company other 
than The Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany that would be quite safe. I see 
in your issue of April 30th in an article 
on the subject of page 20, the rate of 
9 or 10 per cent. is mentioned. I do 
not want a refund policy, or a deferred 
one, and my age is fifty. I do not 
think the Sun Life rate is as much 
as above. 


I shall appreciate the kindness of a 
reply. 


P. G. E., Montreal, Que. 


Annuity rates of the Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada compare 
favorably with those of the other 
regularly licensed companies doing 
business in Canada, and if you took 
out an annuity with that company you 
would be making no mistake. You 
would be sure of receiving the income 
guaranteed by the annuity however 
far into the future the contract may 
extend. ; 

In the case of an annuity, the older 
the age at which the income from the 
annuity is to begin, the larger will be 
the percentage return on the amount 
of the purchase price. In the article 
to which you refer, we were dealing 
with the return which might be ex- 
pected by a business man at retire- 
ment age, say around 65. At age 50 
the return would be around five per 
cent., at present rates. 
pas e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 
; Will you please tell me whether the 
Sterling Casualty Insurance Company 
of C hicago is licensed in Canada? The 
Sterling Accident and Sickness policy 
is put out for the low annual premium 
of $10.95 and I should be glad if you 
could give me information that you 
may have with reference to this policy. 

—C. A., New Westminster, B.C. 

mae cally is the Sterling Casualty 

surance Company of Chicago not 
licensed in Canada, but it is one of the 
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Insurance Company 
TITLES Te ts LLL 


A leading All-Canada 
Company — in volume; 
in strength; and in serv- 
ice to “select” property- 
owners and agents. 


Home Office, Wawanesa, 
Man. Eastern Office: York 
and Harbour Sts., Toronto. 
Branches in Vancouver, Ed- 
monton, Saskatoon, Winni- 
peg, Montreal, Moncton, 


FIRE ,WINDSTORM, AUTO, CASUALTY 


THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


REI EOPPRIAET ET 


ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, 
Manager for Canada 













(Photo courtesy Toronto Star) 


$400,000 Church Fire, Toronto 
A Company Whose Reputation for) 
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is One of its Greatest Assets 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY 
W. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER 
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HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


AN ALL CANADIAN COMPANY 
COL. THE HON. H. A. BRUCE, M.D. 
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Insurance Company of Nowlh America 
Canadian Sad Office 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS EXCEEDS $77,872,181.00 a 
H. C. MILLS, General Manager for Canada 8 
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Both the Assured and the Agent benefit by association with 


The Casualty Company of Canada 


Everything but Life Insurance—Agency Correspondence invited. 


GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, A. W. EASTMURE, 
President. Managing Director. 
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HAS BEEN ASSOCIATED 
WITH BANKING FOR 
NEARLY 2!/. CENTURIES 


Barctays BANK (CANADA) 


MONTREAL TORONTO 
214 ST. JAMES STREET 60 KING STREET WEST 1.2 
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concerns against which a Post Office 
order has been issued, denying it the 
use of the Canadian mails. Accord- 
ingly, I would advise you to leave it 
alone. 

While the premium seems low 
enough, payment of a claim under the 
policy could not be enforced in this 
country; the claimant would have to 
take action in Chicago, which would 
put him virtually at the mercy of the 
unlicensed company, so far as getting 
his money was concerned. 

That is why it pays to insure only 
with licensed companies that have 
deposits with the Government here 
for the protection of Canadian policy- 
holders. In that case, payment of all 
valid claims can be enforced in the 
local courts if necessary, funds being 
available in this country to satisfy 
such claims. 

e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

As a subscriber to your publication, 
I am writing to enquire as to the fin- 
ancial standing of the Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada. 

This company, as you probably are 
aware, writes considerable business in 
the United States through their 
branches there and, I understand, 
under their charter with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, as a Canadian concern, they 
are not subject to the same restric- 
tions in their investment policy as are 
companies whose headquarters are in 
the United States, and it has been 
rumored that in consequence of the 
current recession in that country, in 
particular, the condition of the Sun 
Life has been adversely affected due 
to their investment policy. 

Consideration has been given to the 
conversion of a group policy to an an- 
nuity by using the present monthly 
payments now made to the group, plus 
enough more to make an annuity sum 
worth while, but before doing so, un- 
der the circumstances, would like to 
have an opinion as to such procedure. 


—M. E. M., Winnipeg, Man. 


While the Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada writes considerable 
business in the United States as well 
as in Great Britain and in other coun- 
tries, it is a Canadian incorporated 
company, and its investment powers 
are governed by the Insurance Act of 
Canada, just the same as are the in- 
vestment powers of other Canadian 
companies operating under Dominion 
charter and registry, whether they are 
transacting business in Canada only 
or in other countries as well. 

As the company is required to main- 
tain at all times assets in excess of its 
liabilities on the Dominion Govern- 
ment standard of valuation of both 
assets and liabilities, which is a sound 
one, there is no question that it affords 
ample protection to its policyholders 
and annuitants for the fulfillment of 
their contracts however long they may 
remain in force. 

At the end of 1937, the total assets of 
the company were $831,291,743.05, and 
after providing for policy and annuity 
reserves, provision for profits to pol- 
icyholders, reserve for depreciation 
in real estate and mortgages, etc., 
there was a surplus for the further 





NOTICE TO READERS 


Saturday Night’s Insurance advice service 
is for the use of paid-in-advance mail sub- 
scribers only. Saturday Night regrets that 
it cannot answer inquiries from non-sub- 
scribers. a 

Each inquiry must positively be accom- 

anied by the address label attached to the 
ront page of each copy of nee Night 
sent to a regular subscriber and by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Each letter of inquiry should refer to one 
subject only. If information on more than 
one subject is desired the sum of fifty cents 
must be sent with the letter for each addi- 
tional question. 

Inquiries which do not fill 
conditions will not be answered. 


the above 
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@ Pilot agents have long appreciated 
the complete coverage and all-round 
protection. that our Policies bring. 
Sound security and speedy settlement 
of all claims in any one of our six 
claims offices have made Pilot popular 
and have given it genuine and lasting 
“agent appeal”. Agents know that 
there’s always more business to be 
found in some one of Pilot's eight 


varied fields: burglary, cargo, elevator, teams, plate glass, 
general and public liability, fidelity and security bonds, and 
our well-known and popular auto and fire insurance. 


PILOT INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


199 Bay St., 
Toronto 


> Touch Wood! 


O certain early races of mankind 

the oak tree was sacred. They 
rushed to its shelter whenever danger 
threatened. Even today when we say 
“touch wood” we unconsciously seek 
similar protection. 

To many thousands of people the 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Com- 
pany is giving not fancied 
protection against economic 
Like a massive oak, this 
company has grown to strength from 
the acorn of small beginnings. Stable 
as the oak, it has weathered many a 
storm in the wars, epidemics and 
speculative panics of half a century. 


but very 


Today over 200,000 policy holders 
bear witness to the enviable position 
which the Manufacturers holds 
among the great Life Insurance 
Companies of the world. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


protection of policyholders and an- 
nuitants of $30,118,207.61, made up of: 
Capital, $2,000,000.00; contingency re- 
serve, $10,000,000.00; net surplus, $18,- 
118,207.61. 

If the provision of an income for 
the future is more important than 
present insurance protection for de- 
pendents, there would be no objection 
to making the suggested conversion. 

. 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

I am enclosing a pamphlet on Acci- 
dent Insurance, in the Physicians 
Casualty Association of America, 
which was sent to me while living in 
New York. As I am now a resident of 
Ontario, I was wondering if insurance 
taken out with this company was 
collectable in Canada. 

T. E. D., Toronto, Ont. 

As the Physicians Casualty Associa- 
tion of America is not licensed in 
Canada, and has no deposit with the 
Government in this country for the 
protection of Canadian policyholders, 
I would advise against insuring with 
it. In case of a disputed claim, pay- 
ment could not be enforced in the 
local courts; the claimant would have 
to take action at Omaha, Nebraska, 
where the head office of the Associa- 
tion is located. 

It pays to insure only with institu- 
tions which are regularly licensed in 
this country and which have deposits 
with the Government here for the pro- 
tection of Canadian policyholders. In 
that event, payment of veliu claims 
can be enforced in the local courts if 
necessary. Licensed companies are 
required to maintain assets in Canada 
in excess of their Canadian liabilities, 
so that funds are available in this 
country with which to pay Canadian 
claims. 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

The Insured under five policies in 
the Confederation Life Association has 
sought my advice relative to sur- 
rendering them for cash and replacing 
with Term Insurance to age 60 or 
65, and an Investors’ Syndicate Bond, 
which a salesman has urged, and I am 
passing his query on to you for an 
unbiased answer. The policies are as 
follows: 

1. $1,000—20-Payment Life, 20-Year 
Dividend, issued 1923, age 16; 15 pre- 
miums paid. Total Disability—3 
months’ clause, and Double Indemnity 
Benefits included. : 

2. $1,000—30-Year Endowment, An- 
nual Dividend, issued 1925, age 18; 
13 premiums paid. Total Disability 
and Double Indemnity benefits, as 
above. 

3. $1,000—Ordinary Life, Annual 
Dividend, issued 1927, age 20; 11 pre- 
miums paid. Total Disability and 
Double Indemnity benefits. 

4. $1,000—25-Year Endowment, An- 
nual Dividend, issued 1928, age 21: 10 
premiums paid. Double Indemnity 
Benefit. i 

5. $5,000—Insurance Pension which 
provides a minimum of $5,000 protec- 
tion to age 60; then a guaranteed cash 
payment of $7,230, or a monthly in- 
come for life of $50.00, with certain 
other options available. Issued 1934, 
age 27; 4 premiums paid. 

The policies are practically free of 
debt as in addition to payment of 
premiums, the insured has been re- 
paying loans at $25.00 per month. 
However, as a result of a canvass men- 
tioned above, his mind is in a turmoil, 
one reason for which is that while 
in the event of his death the face value 
of the policies would be paid, they 
have certain cash values at that time 
and he is told the Confederation Life 
similarly to all other Companies, steal 
the surrender value, which would not 
be the case were he to have Term In- 
surance with no cash values. He 
would like enlightenment as to this 
particular feature, also as to the stand- 
ing of the Confederation Life which 
he has always understood to be a re- 
putable institution. He will appreciate 
your advice. 

H. E. M., Regina, Sask. 


As it would involve a substantial 
loss to the insured, both in the way of 
cash value and irreplaceable protec- 
tion, I would strongly advise against 
following the course suggested by the 
salesman in question. The only per- 
son who would come out ahead would 
be the salesman, who would no doubt 
make a substantial commission on the 
transaction 

By maintaining his present policies 
in force until they mature or until 
protection for his dependents is no 
longer required, he will be obtaining 
the very best value for his money that 
it is possible to secure. Should the 
time arrive when the insurance is no 
longer required to utilize the cash 
values for the purpose of prov iding an 
income or for any other purpose that 
may best meet his requirements at 
that time. But until that time arrives, 
it would be the heighth of folly to 
meddle with his present policies, 
which afford much superior protec- 
tion, with their disability and double 
indemnity benefits and increasing cash 
values, than anything obtainable under 
the combination suggested by the 
salesman, who is evidently only think- 
ing of his own interest and the com- 
mission he will make if the transaction 
goes through and not at all of what is 
in the best interest of the insured. 

There is no stealing of cash values 
going on by the Confederation Life or 
any other legal reserve life insurance 
company that is regularly licensed in 
Canada. Term insurance to age 60 
or 65 is lower in price because it is of 
less value, as it does not afford protec- 
tion for the whole of life, which is 
what is needed in most cases, and 
which is what is furnished by a whole 
life or limited payment life policy. 
Experience is a great teacher. Look- 
ing ahead twenty or twenty-five years, 
term insurance may seem as good as 
any other kind. But you will never 
find a person, aged 60 or 65, and 
who holds a whole life or limited pay- 
ment life policy, who is not glad he 
took out such a policy in the first 
place instead of a term policy. 

Under the legal reserve system of 
life insurance, which is the only safe 
system upon which to base a life in- 
surance undertaking of any kind, 
whether carried on by an insurance 
company or by a fraternal society or 
association, it is necessary to maintain 
reserves sufficient to guarantee the 
payment of all contracts as they ma- 
ture without deduction or abatement. 
When a policy matures as a claim, 
the reserve under that policy is re- 
leased and goes toward payment of 
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the claim, or when a policy is sur- 
rendered for its cash value, the re- 
serve or part of it, depending upon the 
length of time the policy has been in 
force, goes in payment of the cash 
value. The policyholder gets the 
benefit of the reserve one way or the 
other. ; 

As the liability of a company under 
its contracts increases, the reserves 
must also increase, and as the liability 
under its contracts decreases, the re- 
serves required also decrease. In the 
case of a company whose business is 
growing, the reserves are also increas- 
ing, while in the case of a company 
whose business is dropping off, the 
reserves are also decreasing. 

The Confederation Life Association 
is in a strong financial position, and 
affords ample protection to policy- 
holders and annuitants however far 
into the future their contracts may 
run. At the end of 1937 its total assets 
were $120,673,529, and its total surplus 
over all liabilities was $8,813,998, while 
its unallotted surplus amounted to 
$4,686,929. It is a thoroughly reput- 
able institution, and deservedly enjoys 
a high standing in the business. 

+ 
Editer, Concerning Insurance: 

Would you kindly give me any in- 
formation you can concerning the 
Waterloo Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Waterloo, Ont. Have been insured 
with them for 3 years but don’t know 
how reliable they are. As the policy 
expires soon, I would appreciate an 
early reply, and for any information 
will be very grateful. 

M. L. M., Toronto, Ont. 


Waterloo Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, with head office at Water- 
loo, Ont., is an old-established Can- 
adian company, having been in busi- 
ness since 1863. It is regularly licensed 
for the transaction of fire insurance, 
and has a deposit with the Ontario 
Government of $100,000 for the pro- 
tection of policyholders. 

It is in a strong financial position, 
and safe to do business with. All 
claims are readily collectable. Gov- 
ernment figures show that its total 
admitted assets at the beginning of 
1937 were $1,779,992.24, while its total 
liabilities amounted to $399,662.70. 
Thus, there was a surplus of $1,400, 
329.54 over unearned premium reserve 
and all liabilities. The company oc- 
cupies a very sound financial position 
in relation to the volume of business 
transacted, 


“TLL RETIRE ON A PENSION 








“Our Company sure gives us a square deal. I’ve 
tried to save money myself, but with a wife and 
three children it’s next to impossible. So the 
Company worked out an insurance plan to help 
all of us. At 65 every one of us, from the president 
to the office boy, will retire on a pension, and 
what a load that takes off my mind!” 

Many offices and industries have found out that 
Great-West Retirement Plans for employees build 
loyalty and good-will. Employees, relieved of 
worry over the future, do better work. Pro- 
motion is more rapid. A healthy spirit of co- 
operation is encouraged among the staff. 

@ A Great-West Life representative will be glad 


to point out the benefits which have accrued 
from Retirement Plans now in operation. 


The 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office —WINNIPEG 











Volume of Business and 
The Inspection Service 


The total premiums on boiler and 
machinery insurance in force in 
Canada amount to $2,150,000. Over 
one-half of this sum is on the books 
of The Boiler Inspection Co. alone. 
The remainder is distributed among 
the twenty other companies licensed 
to write those lines of insurance in 
Canada. 

The annual volume of business 
at the disposal of The Boiler In- 
spection Co. enables it to maintain 
a full complement of field inspec- 
tors, a staff of office engineers to 
train, direct and supervise the 
work of the field man, and a staff 
of consultants, experts in the vari- 
ous branches of power engineering, 
whose advice and services always 
are at the disposal of its policy- 
holders 


annual volume of 


Write us for information about our service 


and Insurance Co. of Canada 















HEAD OFFICE: 
908 FEDERAL BLDG., TORONTO 


BRANCHES: MONTREAL AND WINNIPEG 
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Accident Insurance. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL TORONTO 
WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 





Out of 6,351 Accidental DEATHS 


Wh INCREASES were due to Accidents 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 














The same law .. 


Clubs form a valuable part of our social structure. 


They encourage co-operation and mutual under- 
standing. They promote activities that benefit our 
social life. 

Many of these clubs are granted authority by the 
Liquor Control Board to serve beer to their members. 

To many of them, especially Veteran and Labour 
Clubs, this provides useful assistance in improving 
the accommodation in their premises and increasing 
the scope of their good work. 





The opportunity which these clubs provide for 
relaxation is provided also in hotel beverage rooms 
to those not fortunate enough to be members of a 
club — but to whom relaxation is as essential, 
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The same law provides for both. 
























The present law permitting Veterans’ Clubs to sell 
beer to their members has been of great assistance 
in maintaining suitable club rooms and has enabled 
them to expand their efforts to assist ex-service 
men and overcome their economic difficulties and 
physical handicaps. In the past the bootlegger 
received a large part of this revenue, which now is 
used in the interests of groups of patriotic citizens 
bound together by their service for their King and 
Country. Veterans’ Clubs are a great asset to any 
community as they stand as veritable Gibraltars 
of patriotism in the midst of unsettled conditions 
and foreign “‘isms.”’ 

—Tuos. Hosss, 


President, Originals’ Club 
ToRONTO 


® This advertisement is inserted by the 
Brewers in the interest of a better public 
understanding of certain aspects of the 
problems of temperance and local option. 
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OIL 


BY T. E. KEYES 


PuARLY reports from Calgary defin- 
4 itely stated National Pete No. 2 
to be a large commercial producer 
and for a few days greatly enthused 
oil operators and investors. Subse- 
quent reports, however, while indicat- 
ing that the well is a commercial 
producer, state that it is to be drilled 
a little deeper in the lime, and until 
this operation is completed it is im- 
possible to estimate its production. 
This well, located about a mile 
south of the nearest producer, is 
considered to have extended the 
proven crude oil area of south 
Turner Valley by about one-third 
Consequently, it means a lot to 
the industry as a whole and espec- 
ially to those companies operating in 
that locality, as well as its own 
shareholders. This company has an 
authorized capital of 4,000,000 shares, 
of which about 1,700,868 are issued, 
and its No. 1 well, which came into 
production about five months ago, 
had a gross earning to date of 
approximately $90,000. Its present 
revenue is about $1,200 a day. 
. * 

Among the many companies favor- 
ably affected by National Pete No. 
2 are Okalta, Anglo-Canadian, Brown 
Oil, Calgary and Edmonton, Marine 
Petroleums, D & D oils, Firth Petro- 
leums and Baroils. All of these com- 
panies either held acreage, or have 
wells drilling in this area. 

* * * 

Okalta Oils Ltd. has two wells 
drilling, No. 7 and No. 8, just north 
of National Pete No. 2, and in addi- 
tion has a royalty interest in Royal 
Canadian No. 2, Brown No. 5, and 
Frontier. 

* * * 

Calgary and Edmonton, in addition 
to holding acreage nearby, has a 
royalty interest in the following 
wells: Sundance, Richwell, D & D 
No. 1, Marine Pete No. 1, and Bar- 
oils No. 1. 

* * co 

Anglo-Canadian Oils Ltd. has 3 wells 
drilling in the proven area, namely, 
Sundance—which should be in pro- 
duction shortly—Frontier and Coro- 
nation. The latter two are drilling 
around 6,000 feet and should be com- 
pleted in about another month. In 
addition to these wells this company 
is starting to drill two other wells. 

* 7 * 

East Crest No. 4, located in the 
north-west corner of the proven area 
of South Turner Valley is making 
good time with cable tools, and is 
now drilling around 2,000 feet. 

8 <“s 

Commoils, recently listed on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange, has an 
authorized capital of 1,500,000 N.P.V. 
shares, of which 934,187 are issued. 
This company was incorporated early 
in 1937 and its No. 1 well came into 
production on October 26th, 1937. As 
at May 1, the company had produced 
about $185,000 worth of oil. Its No. 
2 well is now drilling around 3,000 
feet. A dividend of 5 cents a share 
has been declared, payable May 25th. 

* oe * 

Proration was increased last week 
to 44%, and it is expected. this will 
be stepped up considerably as soon 
as the new pipe line has moved the 
oil in storage at the field to Calgary. 

* * oo 

Franco Oils, operating on various 
structures, is reported to have en- 
countered both oil and gas in con- 
siderable quantities in its well at 
Unity, Sask., at 1,900 feet. As the 
log of another well drilled in that 
vicinity showed the main producing 
sands to be around 2,200 feet, the 
company is proceeding to that depth. 

* + * 

Vulcan-Brown is reported drilling 
at a depth of 6,700 feet; United No. 
5 at 6,650. 

” * * 

Producers Crude is drilling at 
around 3,000 feet. This company was 
organized by the Brown interests 
and its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Southstream Petroleums, owns 320 
acres close to National Pete No. 2. 

* * * 

Davies Pete No. 38, south of Na- 
tional Pete No. 2, has run 10-inch 
casing to approximately 3,200 feet 
and is changing from cable tools to 
rotary shortly. 

+ s * 

The Globe & Mail under date of 
May 7, published a very interesting 
article written by A. Homer, M.A., 
D.Se., F.I.G. The item in question 
points out the imperative need of 
developing immediately an oil field 
within the Empire, from the stand- 
point of Empire defence. 

a rs ote 

Mr. Homer states: wa 1936 
approximately three million tons of 
imported fuel oil were used by the 
Royal Navy and the mercantile mar- 
ine. During the same period the 
consumption of imported petrol was 
about five million tons. The total 
importation for that year of oil of 
all kinds was 12,500,000 tons, of 
which 12 million tons came from 
countries into which Great Britain 





W. T. A. WALTON, who has been 
appointed Vice-President and General 
Manager of the International Silver 
Company of Canada, Limited. He was 
previously Acting Managing Director. 
This company operates factories at 
Hamilton and Niagara Falls, Ont. 





by cancelling the concessions held 
by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
in Persia. Yet these concessions 
should have remained in operation 
until 1961. It was only after pro- 
longed negotiations, and the obtain- 
ing of more favorable terms to his 
country, that the Shah granted fresh 
concessions to the company. There 
is nothing to stop the Shah of Persia 
again arbitrarily cancelling conces- 
sions and closing his country to 
foreigners. It takes little imagina- 
tion to visualize the growing peril 
to all British interests, should for- 
eign countries, which are the sources 
of oil supply, act in a similar 
manner.” 
J + * 

It is well known that the British 
government has been watching de- 
velopments in Alberta. However, the 
crude from Turner Valley is not 
suitable for all purposes required by 
the British market. It is a very 
high grade, ranging from 40 to 50 
gravity, and, while excellent for mak- 
ing gasoline, is not so valuable as 
lower grades required for fuel and 
lube oils. Fortunately this latter 
type of oil is also found in Alberta. 
In the Taber field, where Plains 
Petroleum operates, the gravity is 
has no right of entry to protect the about 27 to 30, while in the Wain- 
wells from sabotage, acts of war, or wright, Ribstone area, it is still 
other means of interference with the lower, ranging from 16 to 22 gravity. 
supplies at the source. Oil is now I am told that oilfromthe Dina Wells 
the arterial blood of nations, and if in the Ribstone area is very valuable 
the oil supplies of a nation are con- from the standpoint of lube oils. 

* 





CHARLES E. MOYLE, who was re- 
cently elected President of Standard 
Brands, Limited, Canada. 


trolled by alien interests that na- ace 

tion’s position is extremely pre- Reports from Alberta would indi- 

carious.” cate that several large companies, in- 
ls cluding Standard of California, 


“To show how precarious is our Anglo-Persian, and others, are very 
hold upon supplies in foreign coun- interested in Alberta and Saskatch- 
tries it will be remembered that the ewan fields, and have acquired large 
Shah of Persia, in the autumn of _ blocks of acreage on various 
1932, dropped a bomb in oil circles’ structures. 
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PROMPT ADJUSTMENT 

with these 
Timely 

Policies 


A Policy for Many Needs 


For example. A standard Fire Policy is 
often-times not enough. You need pro- 
tection against other contingencies — 
windstorm, hail, lightning damage to 
electrical appliances or devices, explosion, 
riot, impact by aircraft or vehicles, smoke 
damage — all Supplemental Coverages 
easily and inexpensively added to new or 
existing policies. The typical policies 
shown give some idea of the protection 
offered by Great American. For expert 
and dependable insurance counsel, talk 
to a Great American agent. 
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BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


(Continued from Page 29) 


currently moving, were established by the Dow-Jones rail and 
industrial averages on March 31. Upper limits were established 
on the succeeding rally to April 9, as concerned the rail average; 
April 16, as concerned the industrial average. This rally (See 
Chart) represented the normal rebound from the first quarter 
decline in prices. Could the averages now penetrate these pre- 
vious rally points, as would be indicated by closes in both the 
rails and industrials at or above 23.76 and 122.01, respectively, 
the upmovement would become something more than a technical 
rebound and materially higher prices would be in order, in due 
course, 

Just now the averages are in process of testing the above 
mentioned peaks. Following extreme dullness, on Monday, May 2 
at around 110 level on the industrial average, more or less per- 
sistent daily advance has been registered with volume climbing. 
During the course of this movement, the rail average, at 22.90 has 
effected a fractional penetration of its April 9 peak, but the in- 
dustrial average is some four points short. 

_ From the standpoint of those bullishly inclined, the best 
thing that could develop in the market at this point would be its 
failure to make further material headway at the beginning of 
the week and an ensuing decline, over the several days following 
of three to five points. A setback of this character, with volume 
tending to show substantial decline, would Suggest that the av er- 
ages were backing off for a determined drive at the April peaks. 

On the contrary, continuation of strength at this point, with 
volume increasing, and with failure of the two averages, after 
several days of testing, to move decisively through their April 
peaks, would take on the appearance of distribution and would 
call for a degree of caution as to the ensuing movement. 
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AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Rotar 
Stanley G. Reid was elected President, 
orary Treasurer (left to right respectively). 
Bingham, F. A. A. Campbell, K.C., William 








y Club of Toronto in the Royal York Hotel on May 6, 
James I. Simpson Vice-President, and William R. Johnston Hon- 
Directors by acclamation were William B. Bate, Rev. H. H. 

R. Johnston, William J. Lind, Vincent McFarlane, Stanley 


G. Reid, James I. Simpson and John Stone. 


SAILING UNDER FALSE COLORS 


National Labor Relations Board Really a Prosecuting 
Agency, Not a Tribunal—A Promoter of Unionism 
BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


THE basic trouble with the U.S. 

National Labor Relations Board 
is that it is not a national labor rela- 
tions board. Until this fact is gener- 
ally understood and frankly recog- 
nized the Wagner act will continue 
to be a major cause of antagonism 
between capital and labor, between 
employers and the Administration. 

While it is generally supposed that 
the board was set up in order to regu- 
late the relations between employers 
and workers, in fact the board has 
no power to do anything about the 
promotion of industrial peace. That 
is still the function of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The board has no 
power to conciliate, to mediate, or to 
arbitrate; it has no power to deal 
with working conditions or with 
wages, with strikes, with lockouts, 
with the equity of labor contracts, 
with their interpretation and en- 
forcement. It is sailing under false 
colors when it calls itself the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. For it 
is no such thing. It is a special 
agency designed to enforce the 
theory that the constitutional right 
of labor to organize in unions means 
that all labor in an industry must be 
represented by the union selected by 
a majority of the workers. 

The authors of the Wagner act 
never intended to create an agency 


MINE MAKERS OF CANADA 





HARRY L. ROSCOE, B.Sc., E.M., 
General Manager, Noranda Mines Ltd., 
is the man responsible for production at 
the Noranda property, as well as the 
welfare of some seventeen hundred men 
under him. In the North country, Mr. 
Roscoe is called “Bill”, the name that 
has stuck to him from his school days. 
Aside from being a keen engineer he is 
known as a friend of labor. He takes a 
personal interest in all his men and his 
office is always open to straighten out 
personal or labor difficulties. ‘Tell Bill 
about it and he will fix it,” is a common 
expression at Noranda. 

Mr. Roscoe is responsible for the 
group insurance, saving and pension 
scheme which he inaugurated at Noranda 
and which is being used as a model by 
other mining companies. 

Mr. Roscoe joined Noranda Mines 
Ltd., in 1926 as Assistant General Man- 
ager and was made General Manager in 
1931, which position he retains. He was 
elected President of Western Quebec 
Mine Managers’ Association for 1938. 
He began his career as an instructor of 
metallurgy and ore dressing in the 
Michigan College of Mines in 1909 and 
continued until 1912. His first indus- 
trial post was in 1912 as Chemist and 
Mining Engineer with the Dominion 
Nickel Copper Co. and he remained with 
this company and its successor the British- 
American Nickel Corporation until 1926, 
occupying successively the position of 
Engineer, Mine Captain and Mine Super- 
intendent. During this period he accepted 
a temporary engagement with the Quincy 
Smelting Works at Hancock, Michigan, 
U.S.A., as Chief Chemist for an eighteen- 
month period. 

—Pbote by “W’bo’s Who in Canada.” 


which had authority over, or respon- 
sibility for, the promotion of indus- 
trial peace. Thus if there is a strike 
or a lockout in an industry which 
is already unionized, the dispute 
cannot be taken to the National 
Labor Relations Board. The public 
may think a board with such a 
beautiful name ought to be able to 
do something about a great dispute 
in a unionized industry, but the 
board can do nothing. 


( NCE a union is recognized by the 
employer, the board has nothing 
further to say about labor relations 
in that industry. And if ever all na- 
tional employers recognized unions, 
as they do, for example, in England, 
the board would for all practicable 
purposes have no further reasons for 
its existence. Though there might 
still be great disputes between 
unions and employers, though these 
disputes led to gigantic strikes or 
lockouts, the board in spite of its 
name could do nothing whatsoever. 
I do not think that employers gen- 
erally understand this. I doubt 
whether many in Congress under- 
stand it. I feel sure that the general 
public does not understand it. 

The Wagner act was inspired orig- 
inally by the idea that though work- 
ingmen have a constitutional right 
to organize, in fact this right has 
been nullified in many of the mass 
production industries. The right is 
nullified by espionage which identi- 
fies the men who are active in labor 
unions and by discrimination in 
hiring and firing which amounts to 
intimidation. The primary object 
of the Wagner act was to create a 
Federal agency which would protect 
workers in the exercise of their civil 
right to organize. If it had been 
properly named, it would then have 
been called by some such name as 
the Board for the Protection of the 
Civil Rights of Industrial Workers. 

This would have been its name if 
the sponsors of the Wagner act had 
followed their first inspiration. But 
they did not. They soon decided 
that the constitutional right of a 
worker to organize meant that he 
must belong to, or at least be repre- 
sented by, a union selected by the 
majority. A minority of workers 
have no rights that the Wagner act 
as now interpreted will protect. Their 
constitutional freedom of association 
is treated as a compulsion to follow 
the union of the majority. So the 
board is no longer concerned with 
the protection of the general civil 
rights of labor. 

It is now a board to foster the 
organization of unions which shall 
have exclusive power to speak for 
the workers in a plant or in an in- 
dustry. In practice the board is a 
Federal agency for assisting the 
union organizers of the C.I1.0. or of 
the A.F. of L. 

LL the 

Labor Relations Board are based 
on the false assumption that it was 
meant to be an impartial tribunal 
for the promotion of industrial 
peace. But there is nothing in the 
Wagner act, except the rather dis- 
ingenuous preamble, and there is 
nothing in the record of the board, 
to sustain this view. The board is 
not a tribunal. It is a prosecuting 
agency. It is not impartial. It is 
committed to the promotion of a cer- 
tain type of labor organization. Its 
purpose is to put the Federal power 
behind the right of certain types of 
labor unions to organize the un- 
organized workers, and to exclude all 
other types of labor unions. 

The function of the board is to 
prosecute employers who do not deal 
exclusively either with the C.I.O. or 
with the A.F. of L. That is the only 
aspect of national labor relations 
that the National Labor Relations 
Board is concerned about. 

The Wagner act being what it is, 
it is useless to expect, or for the 
board to pretend, that it is a quasi- 
judicial tribunal. It is not in any 
sense concerned with the administra- 
tion of justice in labor relations, 
with the determination of the re- 
spective rights of labor and capital. 
Its hearings are not to be regarded 
as law suits but as investigations to 
determine whether the board has 
sufficient evidence to prosecute an 
employer for not dealing with the 
C.1.0. or the A.F. of L. 

The board is the advocate of a 
special policy—that every national 
industry should be organized either 
in a C.1.0. or a A.F. of L. union, and 
it has two clients, the C.1.0. and the 
A.F. of L. The right of the employer, 
or of the independent worker, to 


criticisms of the National 


have a fair hearing is confined to 
the question of whether he has inter- 
fered with the C.I.0. or the A.F. of L. 
organizers. No other problem of 
labor relations will be considered by 
the board. 


F, AS seems most desirable, Con- 
gress decides to investigate the 
operations of the board under the 
Wagner act, it should address itself 
first of all to the task of explaining 
frankly to Congress and to the 
country just exactly what the board 
can and cannot do. This would raise 
immediately the question of whether 
a highly specialized prosecuting 
agency ought to be called the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. There 
would follow the question of whether 
a specialized prosecuting agency of 
this sort, with such a very narrow 
conception of constitutional rights, 
is in fact a desirable thing when set 
up as an independent agency. 





This would lead to the broader 
question of whether the board ought 
to be abolished and its function as 
protector of civil rights given to a 
bureau in the Department of Justice, 
or whether its authority should be 
broadened by converting it into a 
true labor relations board, protect- 
ing employers’ rights as well as union 
rights and empowered to conciliate, 
mediate, and even arbitrate in the 
whole field of national labor dis- 
putes. 

One thing is certain. As long as 
the board pretends to be a Labor 
Relations Board when in fact it is a 
prosecuting agency and promoter of 
a particular kind of unionism, it will 
be the cause of endless misunder- 
standing and confusion. So if it 
cannot be reformed, it should at 
least be forced to sail under its true 
colors. 


ee 
(Continued from Page 31) 
marked improvement at this time, 
and more in line with the favorable 
outlook for the metal prevailing in 
all other parts of the world. 
© 

The copper records show 
and brass fabricating mills in Amer 
ica have a back log of orders total- 
ling 120,000 tons, whereas they have 
contracts for purchase of only 70,000 
tons of copper. To bring matters to 
proper balance, heavy purchases of 


copper from mines and_ refineries 
will be required. 


copper 


Noranda 
operations in 
of the year, 
at a rate of 
share annually. 
year promises to 


Mines, as measured by 
the first four months 
is realizing net profits 
approximately $5 per 
Total recovery this 
exceed $22,000,000. 
° 
International Nickel Mines_ ex- 
ported more than $22,000,000 in 
nickel during the first four months 
of 1938, according to preliminary 
estimates prepared for SATURDAY 
NicHT. It is believed the total for 
the current year will reach between 
$65,000,000 and $70,000,000, thereby 
far exceeding any former record in 
the history of the company. Added 
to the nickel exports of the big enter- 
prise, the company is also the largest 
producer of copper in Canada and 
also the largest platinum producing 
mine in the world. 
ao 
1937 with 
520,179 tons, con- 
This compares 
slightly under 
end of 1936. Pro- 
duction in 1937 reached $2,894,209 
for a new high record. Net profit 
for the year was $1,236,751. 


Bralorne Mines closed 
an ore reserve of 
taining $9,103,132. 
with a_ reserve of 
$8,000,000 at the 








ANADA’S mineral wealth 


is already the envy of 


the world and its develop- 


ment, in a systematic way, 


is still proceeding. The capi- 
tal 


invested in 


Canadian 


mining enterprises is repre- 


sented, 


by 


securities 


in many 


instances, 


engraved and 


printed by this company. 
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When Cravelling. - 


When travelling at home or abroad, avoid 
the risk of serious loss and inconvenience. 


Carry Travellers’ Cheques. 


On sale at every Branch of this century-old 


Bank. 


World-wide facilities in every 
department of banking 


the BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


OVER A CENTURY OF BANKING SERVICE 








and Canadian Marconi Company 
(“Via Marconi”) provides substan- 
tially reduced rates from Canada to 


other parts of the British Empire. 


A few examples of the savings effected: 





ORDINARY 


Old Rate 


30 


CENTS 
PER 
WORD 











New Rate 


a aceeemaneses 


Saving 


.06 
.06 ; 
18 ame 6 
59 ees 

21 hr 
.06 po 
.09 es 
20 os 
56 
.06 . 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


From points in 
Ontario to: 
British Guiana - Georgetown 


Ceylon - 
Hong Kong 
India - 
Jamaica - 


Palestine - 
South Africa 
Straits Settlements 
Trinidad - Port of Spain 


British Honduras - Belize 


LETTER TELEGRAMS 


Old Rate New Rate Saving 


12 

12 

16 

29 2/3 10 
a7 CENTS 
12 PER 
13 WORD 
-162/3 

.28 2/3 

12 


The new Inter-Empire Telegraph Service 
inaugurated April 25th, 1938 by Cable 
and Wireless Limited (‘Via Imperial’’) 

CANADIAN MARCONI COMPANY 


-02 

-62 | 
-06 

1923 

-07 





The new Inter-Empire Flat Rates are 30c. a word for ORDINARY Full Rate Messages and 10c. a 
word for LETTER TELEGRAMS (minimum 25 words); corresponding reductions in other classifi- 
cations. Any existing rates which are lower have not been increased. 


Messages should be clearly marked “via Imperial’ and handed to any 
office of CANADIAN PACIFIC TELEGRAPHS, or marked “via Marconi” 
and handed to any office of CANADIAN NATIONAL TELEGRAPHS. 
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custodian of Canadians’ 
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savings for 120 years. 


Head Offices Montreal 


TOTAL ASSETS 
IN EXCESS OF 


$800,000,000 


| BANK OF 
| MONTREAL 


Established 1817 





Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash 





TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON OTTAWA 
Chartered Accountants 
E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 
Authorized Trustees and Receivers. 
15 Wellington Street West TORONTO 





“For endurance and power, 
V-8 trucks can’t be beat’ 


The famous Ford V-8 Truck engine is now in its 
seventh year of success. More Ford V-8 Trucks 
were sold last year than any other 1937 make. 

With proof of Ford V-8 economy and per- 
formance still rolling in, it means a great deal 
to say that the 1938 Ford V-8 Trucks are the 
finest Ford has ever built. 

Impressive new styling. More comfortable 
cabs with 3 inches more head room. Handsome 
new interior trim. Softer seat cushions. A new 


122-inch one-ton truck. New 134-inch wheelbase 


The FORD V°8 TRUCKS 


NE W One -Tonnwe 


INCLUDING A 


—)N 


SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 29) 
hours, increasing wages, and gene! 
ally trying to distribute values which 
were not being produced. The result 
the inflated structure of public 
finance now takes no than 43 
per cent of the national income, 
which of course means that it takes 
43 per cent of the income of the 
average citizen. Capital fled the 
country, business declined, taxes 
were this year increased by eight 
per cent, and the franc, which 
measures values and living costs, has 
dropped to barely three cents as 
compared to 19 cents pre-war Com 


less 


pared to this, Italy, Germany and 
possibly even Russia, have done 
good jobs in the economic line. In 
desperation, and under the shadow 
of war, France has turned to the 
“decree’’ methods of the dictator 


countries 


reader is well 

of the contrast between growing 
and declining volume, between 
profits and losses, as applied to the 
business concern. The effect on the 
morale and paying ability of a whole 
nation is no different. Wein Canada 
look to our great neighbour to the 
south for some constructive lead, 
but we see only conflict of interests 
destruction of private enterprise and 
creation of public debt—the very 
things which have driven France 
into the mire; of what use is talk 
about raising commodity prices and 
restoring national income when gov- 
ernmental action lowers commodity 
prices and reduces national income? 


(THE financial aware 


NIGHT 


EW WEALTH, OR DISTRIBUTION? 


business and its 
government offers 
in their place only monopoly and 
the rule of a brain trust? There 
is more encouragement in the ex- 
ample of Britain, which holds fast 
to the basie principles of individual- 
ism, but when one considers its 
mounting taxation and debt, and the 
warnings of a fresh breach between 


censure big 
leaders when the 


Why 


government and labor, one realizes 
that things are far from perfect in 
that nation. 

We can stop our trend while we 
still have our public costs within 
25 per cent of our earnings, while 
we are. still working only threé 
months of the year for the govern 


ment, instead of nearly half the year 
as they do in France. We can, in- 
dividually and collectively, swing 
publie opinion from a destructive to 
a constructive mood, by showing that 


there can be more instead of less 
for every one, that the worker and 
the employer, the tenant and the 
landlord, the borrower and the len 
der, can each get ahead by pulling 


together much more than by pulling 
apart. 

The problem of distribution, that 
is, the share of the worker, and em- 
ployer, ete., in the proceeds of pro- 
duction, is one which is always with 
us Many economists have _ pro- 
pounded theories, some of which hold 


that the rules of distribution cannot 
be altered by any human agency, 
and others of which regard some 


modification as at least possible. But 
as a matter of practical policy, there 
should never be such emphasis on 


Read what Ford 


Truck owners say about 


performance and economy 








with 60-inch cab-to-axle measurement. A new 


standard frame width for 134-inch and 157-inch 


units. New easier steering—roller type with 18- 
inch wheel. These and all the time-proved Ford 
Truck features combine to make the 1938 Ford 


Trucks the finest, most economical trucks in 


Ford history. 


Prove this economy with an ‘‘on-the-job”’ 
test with your own loads over your own routes. 


Your Ford dealer will gladly supply the truck for 


this ‘‘on-the-job”’ test. 








the problem of distribution as to 
divert attention from the major pro- 
blem of production. That change in 
perspective has caused the economic 
world to move backward at certain 
times in its history. We are danger- 
ously near to such a trend in our 
democratic countries just now. 


socialistic trend made itself 
first in a broad effort to 
throw the normal costs of govern- 
ment on to the shoulders of the 
wealthy. The newer socialistic trend 
goes much further, however. It is 
one thing to make the wealthy bear 
a proportionately greater share of 
the cost of government. It is an- 
other thing to introduce into the cost 
of government schemes intended to 
add to the purchasing power of the 
poorer classes, and in turn to assess 


MHE 
evident 


these new costs upon the wealthy. 
That is exactly what is being done 
now, through old age _ pensions, 
mothers’ allowances, and relief. 


Such a policy, carried to extremes, 
though along somewhat different 
lines, has been the source of France’s 
decline. The United States and Can- 
ada are treading perilously near to 
the same path. 

Progress of this policy is ham 
pered by the fact that for every per- 
son with a really large income, there 
are at least a thousand near the bot 
tom of the scale. The millions of the 
few, when divided among the many, 
make hardly any difference to the 
living standards of the latter. In an 
effort to make the results more ap- 
preciable, we have reached down into 
the middle classes for more surplus 
income to distribute to the masses. 

In this desperate scramble for 
funds, we have forgotten that the 
primary purpose of publie life is to 
protect and the whole com- 
munity, and incidentally to increase 
the national income if possible, rathe1 
than to take sides in a class struggle 
which may be hopeless, or at least 
destructive, to the whole community. 
We have decided that it is better to 
redistribute by cutting down, than to 
distribute by building up. We care 
not how destructive the policy may 
be, so long as it has a levelling effect. 

What Anthony Eden meant was 
that the dictator nations, and par- 
ticularly Germany, had built up out 
of the wreckage left behind by the 
war, economic systems which can be 
efficient for either peace or war. 
For us to believe that our own 
is superior is not enough. We are 
called upon to prove it, whether in 
peace or in war. We know that in 
these and other industrialized na- 
tions there are millions of workers 
who are just as efficient as ours, and 
who are prepared, whether willingly 
or under coercion, to work more 
cheaply than we care to contemplate. 
If we add to this handicap of labor 
eost, another burden arising out of 
unemployment and labor disputes, 
we are bound to be licked. Obviously, 
a scheme of redistribution of wealth 
and income will not keep us afloat, as 
France has found to its cost. A pro- 
gram of efficient, increased produc- 
tion is absolutely essential. Such a 
program, if it is to continue on demo- 
eratiec lines, must provide for both 
wages and profits, and not too much 
for the overhead of government. 


Trade . Pacts 
and Politics 
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aggrandisement, may clearly 


and herein lies a great danger; and 
one which is paralleled in the na- 


tional sphere by the distortion of 
trade by means of such artificial de 
vices as tariffs, quotas and subsidies. 

Among the newer pacts is that 
concluded between Italy and South 
Africa (which is blameless, since it 
merely removes quotas and fixes 
limits to imports and exports), and 
that between Czechoslovakia and the 


United States The latter is sig- 
nificant since it was achieved in the 
face of considerable opposition in the 
U.S. from trade quarters who be 
lieved that their interests would be 
prejudiced by a freeing of barriers 


Trade between these countries had 
been rapidly growing, but it is doubt 
ful whether there would have 
pact had they been 
pathetic 

Not always pact 
commerce between the 
rhe Anglo-Latvian 
Agreement did not 
trade that 
creasing at a 
achieved 
existed 
suggests 
type of 
Germany 
pacts, 


been a 
politically anti 
does a increase 
signatories 
Commercial 
prevent British 
country from in 
that 


pacts 


with 
slower 
elsewhere 
This is significant, for it 
that, unless the 
political coercion which 
has displayed in her trade 
agreements do not necessarily 
precurse better trade. At 


the same 
time, it must be interpreted as a 
healthy sign that 


there are examples 
which have not distorted the 
trend of trade by conferring 


rate than 
where no 


Pa as 
LUGTE is 


of pacts 


normal 


specific advantages upon one coun 
try from which the world in general 
is debarred 
ryy 4 . ; 
HE fascist countries, primarily 
Germany, have shown how far it 


is possible to achieve economic 


gains 
by territorial 


penetration On the 
other hand, pacts which are blatantly 
in opposition to the normal flow of 
trade are a part of their policy. There 
is, however, a limit to the degree to 
which international commerce 
be perverted by political aspiration 
This limit is fixed at the limits of 
the spheres of influence of the major 
Powers. Germany’s capacity for cre- 


may 


ating fresh pacts with smaller coun- 
tries which have no power to resist 
them will not extend to those areas 
which are under French or | 


: British 
influence r 


Therefore, the most prolific mothers 


of pacts are likely to be these two 
great democracies together, per 
haps, with the United States. Great 


Britain is certainly most favorably 
placed of all, for there is no better 
basis for & pact than a loan, and 
Britain is the world’s most capable 
lender. There is talk of a large loan 
from her to France, and this rumor 
has been associated with one of an 
epee pact which, though politi- 
a nh essence, y ai ri 

ans eee would contain vital 


ern esi Nee a 
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“This Week, 


20 PAY LIFE POLICY 
PAID-UP AND GIVES 
EXCELLENT RETURNS 


This week we received the fol- 
lowing letter from an Ontario 
clergyman whose $1,000, 20 Pay 
Life policy has become paid up: 


“Dear Sirs: 


Time flies. It seems like yester- 
day when I was 32 and a man 
named Kilpatrick came into my 
barn when I was feeding my horse 
and ‘talked me into’ Policy No. 
135,859. That was in 1918. Then 
I was in receipt of less than a 
thousand a year stipend. But each 
year since I have made my pay- 
ments of $34.30 on time, and I 
am indeed glad I took Mr. Kil- 
patrick’s advice. 

I have paid in $686.00 and I 
understand from your letter that 
my policy now has a cash value 
of $861.97, including my divi- 
dends of $277.97. I wish at this 
time to thank The Mutual Life 
for the courtesy always shown me 
both from headquarters and from 
the various agents who have al- 
ways been interested in me. We 
are not parting company. Policy 
135,859 will continue in force 
(unless I become hard pressed for 
money) as long as I live, and my 
family will have the $1,000 pro- 
tection. I will take the dividends 
of $277.97 in cash and leave the 
cash value of $584, which I under- 
stand will increase each year and 
to which will be added dividends 


in your capable hands.” 


Any of our representatives, or 
Head Office will be glad to quote 
figures for a 20 Pay Life policy 
for you. 


eee. 


Established 1869 
“Owned by the Policyholders” 
Head Office - 


Waterloo, Ont. 





MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL 


Your automobile or bus speeds 
you over the many highways 
toward Montreal—over mag- 
nificent roads designed to 
bring you safely, comfortably 
and speedily to Canada’s 
metropolis. Those great high- 
ways which travel 
so confidently, in your journey 
toward Montreal’s stately sky- 
line, lead you unfailingly to 
YOUR hotel—THE MOUNT 
ROYAL. 


over you 


J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
President. 
VERNON G. CARDY 
Vice-President & Managing Director. 








Financial Investigator 
WANTED 


\ ALE, Department of Finance, 
“~ Ottawa. Initial salary $4,020 per 
annum. Graduation from a Univer- 
sity of recognized standing, prefer- 
ably with honours or distinctive 
standing in a chosen field of special- 
ization. Postgraduate study with 
specialization in recent Monetary 
and Banking Theory, or in private 
or public Finance or in Allied Sub- 
jects, and preferably some research 
or practical investigational experi- 
ence in public or private employment 
on related work. Some knowledge 
of Financial Practice and of the 
Money and Investment Markets. 
Good knowledge of men and affairs. 
Ability to make economic and finan- 
cial investigations and prepare re- 
ports thereon. Good personality, dis- 
cretion, critical capacity and good 
judgment. Maximum age limit 35 
years, except for those entitled ta 
preference for service during the 
Great War. Application forms ob- 
tainable at Post Offices in cities and 


larger towns. Must be filed with 
Civil Service Commission, Ottawa) 


not later than May 21, 1938. 
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